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PREFACE. 


* 


READER, 


HEN I firſt ſet my thumb to my pen, in 
order to put a few of my ſcattered thoughts 
into black and white, I little thought that they 
would have amounted to ſuch a multiplicity as 
thou now Teeſt; and much leſs did I imagine 
that they would have appeared to public view, 
having not the leaſt thought that would be the 
caſe: but ſome particular friends, into whoſe 
hands I put the manuſcript, expreſſing the ſatis- 
faction they had in reading it, and their deſire 
that it ſhould come into the world, prevailed on 
me to ſend it to the preſs, though not without 
ga great deal of reluctance, which I can truly ſay 
LEE without the leaſt diſſimulation. | 
4 I ſhall not be in the leaſt diſappointed, ſhould 
J hear that the metaphors, made uſe of by me, 
are, by many, thought to be mean and frivolous. 
I ſhall-be much more ſurpriſed to hear that the 
work 18 generally applauded. If many of the ſi- 
militudes, made uſe of under the Jewiſh diſpen- 
ſation, and that by divine appointment, were 
lightly eſteemed by ſome in thoſe days, why 
thould I expect, but that thoſe made ule of by 
me, (who pretend not to have a divine com- 
mand) ſhould be lightly eſteemed by many in 

| 8 this 


Us ) 


| this day? I do not. © Our foul loatheth this 
light bread,” ſaid ſome of old; but ſome few 
well knew It to be a © figure of good things to 
come.“ Very like it ſeemed a mean thing in 
the eyes of the inhahitants of Jericho, to ſee the 
_ prieſts walk round their city, ſounding of ramſ- 
horns ; but after a while, the walls thereof came 
tumbling about their ears. 
David, when dancing with all his might be- 
fore the ark of the Lord, was heartily deſp iſed 
I by his wife Michal ; but he well knew for Shar 
end he did fo, which cauſed him to ay, It 
this is to be vile, I will yet be more vile.” I 
queſtion not but that Iſaiah made a deſpicable fi- 
| - gure in the eyes of many, during the three years 
= in which he, by the commandment of God, 
| walked naked and bare-foot; but no leſs was pre- 
figured bi it, than the deſtruction of Egypt, and 
the inhabitants thereof being led away captive 
4 by the Aſſyrians. In like manner, I doubt not 
| but that Jeremiah's going from Judea to the _ 2: 
river Euphrates, in order to hide there a linen 
girdle, might appear to ſome as a very triffing 
thing; but what an awful calamity was repre- f 
Y ſented thereby! No leſs than the deſolation of 
| Judah: and J Feria The 'metaphor of two 
Aicks, made uſe of by the prophet Ezekiel, was 
very obſcure to thoſe before whom it was exhi- 
| bited ; but that ſimilitude preftigured far better 
'] things than that by Jeremiah ; even the union 
that ſhould take place between the houſes of 
Judah and Joſeph in after-times, which, as yet 
| | Wh 
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18 not accompliſtied; and 1 TY no doubt, but 
that it likewiſe has regard to that union which 
will take place between Jew and Gentile in the 
latter day. As natural things were made uſe 
of in old times to prefigure thoſe which were of 
greater moment, why may they not be alſo 
made uſe of for the ſame purpoſe in theſe laſt 
times? And indeed, it is not very uncommon for 
things, both animate and inanimate, to be ſpiritu- 
alized. The ſun, the moon, the ſtars, parti 
= cularly thoſe ſtars mentioned by name, J ob 38 38. 
iz. Pleiades, Orion, Mazzaroth, and Arcturus, 
VNiuith his ſons; alſo the rain, the herbag e of the 
field, and flocks of ſheep, have been 3 
by many to valuable purpoſes. And who knows, 
but that to ſom, the metaphors made uſe of 
relating to my Pilgrim, may be of ſome particu- 
lar ſervice, which, ſhould it be the caſe, my time 
will not be altogether loſt, let others deſpiſe it as 
they may. 

I ſhall only obſerve further, on this ſubject, 
that none of the ſimilies made uſe of in this 
work, to expoſe particular crimes, have been, in 
any meaſure, dictated by the ſpirit of malice, or 
reſentment, to any particular perſons Whatever; 

but purely with a view to expoſe vice and fol- 
ly, in whatſoever way, and by whomſoever prac- 
tied. I have therefore had recourſe to nature, 
my own obſeryations, and the Scriptures; and 
if, with theſe helps, I have been unavoidably led 
to draw the outlines of certain odious characters 
at preſent exiſting, and thereby incurred their 
A 2 diſ- 


En 
diſpleaſure, am I to be blamed? Are riches: de 


nities, or employments, by which one is raiſed 


above another, to exempt men from open reproof 
and cenſure? Rather ought not the crimes of 
fach to be more ſeverely expoſed, inaſmuch as 
their example is generally copied ? Now, if any 
perſons, who may read this book, ſhall chance 


to meet with their own picture therein, and fo 
apply it to themſelves, I would adviſe them, for 


their own ſakes, to profit thereby in ſilence; as 
an open application of it to themſelves, will be 
the ſureſt indication of a guilty conſcience, and 


ſo the moſt effectual way of publiſhing their own 
ſhame. 


I muſt now further inform thee, Reader, that 
if thou expecteſt the following pages to be a polite 


performance, thou wilt be greatly miſtaken, that 


being what I am not capable of, and therefore I 
pretend not unto it ; fo thou maſt take it as thou 
findeſt it to be. My ſtudy, in this tract, was not 
to pleaſe men; for, when penning it, it was truth, 
and the reality of things only, that I had in 
view ; nor had I any one by me to bias me to the 
contrary, nor one ſiniſter end in view. And per- 
ſuaded 1 am, that if thou haſt in any meaſure 


trod in my Pilgrim's path, thou wilt join iſſue 
with me, who have trod in many of her ſteps ; 


and how many more I have of them to tread in, 


I know not. 


| believe it may be truly ſaid, that there never 
was a book wrote which eſcaped cenſure (the 
Bible er not excepted ; Fat indeed, is objected 
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to in a high degree by many in our day, which 
is a melancholy thought, {o I make no doubt 
but there will be many objeQtors to mine, and 
perhaps with reaſon enough too; concerning 
which I ſhall only ſay, that I wiſh it was bet- 
ter, and ſhall be glad if the objectors will put it 
into a better method againſt it has a ſecond im- 
preſſion. It is an old ſaying, and a true one, © It 
18 better to mend two faults, than to find one.” 
Had it paſſed through the hands of a judicious 
Editor, before it went to the preſs, it might have 
appeared to much better advantage at its firſt ap- 
pearance to public view. 3 

I queſtion not but that ſome will ſay, that it 


| _ is only fit to pleaſe children. Be it fo, it is well 


if one can pleaſe any body, as times go; it is 
children only that I deſire it may be pleaſing to; 
it is ſuch only that can with any profit under- 
ſtand the metaphors contained in this piece: to 
ſome ſuch children it has been pleaſing already, 
and perhaps it may be ſo to ſeveral others, who 
are born of the ſame mother, vis. Jeruſalem, 
which is above, Gal. iv. 26. F 
Perhaps ſome will ſay, that I have borrowed 
a great part of what I have wrote from Mr 
Bunyan. I confeſs that his Pilgrim's Progreſs 
was of ſome ule to me, in pointing out the way 
for my Pilgrim; but as to pirating from him, it 
may be found, upon an impartial examination, I 
have not. Indeed I have, in ſome places, uſed 


> the ſame names as he did; the reaſon thereof, I 


A 3 x7 freely 
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freely own, was becauſe I had not art enough to 
coin better. 

Very poſſibly it may be ſaid by others, that 

though I have not made much uſe of the afore- 
ſaid book, yet I have taken it from others. Se- 
veral books, I confeſs, I had to write it by, 
viz. firſt, the Bible, the beſt book in the world; 
ſecond, the book of Experience; third, a little 
book entitled Judgment; and fourth, the book 
of Converſation, with ſuch who had: in ſome 
degree, travelled in the fame ſteps as my Pil- 
grim. If there are any other books extant that 
ſuch a work may be gathered from, they have 
not come to my hand. One thing indeed 1 
took out of an old Magazine, vis. the ancient 
Roman primitive diſh that my Pilgrim was 
treated with by Mr. Sincerity, which I was 
much pleaſed with, it being, as I thought, 
very agrecable, and as ſuitable to have a place in 
my book as in the Magazine, becauſe in this 
day ſuch a diſh is ſeldom found, it being almoſt 
out of faſhion ; and glad ſhould [ be to have it 
again revived, This was all the robbery I have 
been guilty of, piracy being a thing that 1 have 
an averſion to. 

No doubt but that the matter, manner, incor- 
rectneſs, and defects of ſtyle in this performance, 
will be, by thoſe of a nice taſte, found fault with. 
If that ſhould be the caſe, I ſhall find no fault 
with them, having faults enough to find with it 

myſelf. For my part, I profeſs not to be a Gram- 

* marian; and as little do I pretend to be without 
an 


(i) 


an inconſiſtency or an irregularity. As to the 
matter contained in theſe ſheets, it is plain to 


none but ſuch as underſtandeth ; and ſuch, I 


preſume, will readily excule the afore-mentioned 


defects. 


But methinks I hear ſome ſay, that this is a 
thing calculated in order to get a penny. I can 
aſſure ſuch, that when I penned it, I waar no 
view of getting a farthing by it, expecting 


more than my labour for my trouble, and this 


expence of paper, pens and ink, into the bar- 
in; and now it is come into the world, I ex- 
pect but a ſmall pittance of gain will come to my 
ſhare; what the printer and bookſeller will gan 
by it, is beſt known to themſelves. It is an old 


ſaying, No penny, no preach ; and it may be as 


truly ſaid, No penny, no print; nor is there any 


reaſon why one or the other ſhould be given for 
nought, the labourer being worthy of his hire, 


provided he executes what he undertaketh in a 


proper manner, If the above perſon will or can 


bring me the man that likes to do things for no- 
thing, they ſhall readily go ſnacks with me in 


my pr rofit, 
Some of the metaphors contained in this piece, 


verhaps, may ſeem dark and obſcure, needing an 


explanation, What I intended by them, I have 
by me; but it has been juſtly obſerved, that 


« when” a riddle is once unfolded, every one 


knows what is intended thereby, and ſo the beau- 
ty thereof is in a meaſure loſt,” at leaſt, no room 


left for further thought upon it. Others of them, 
A 4 1 think, 
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I think, are plain and intelligible, eaſy to be un- 
derſtood by a diſcerning mind. 

As to ſome of the pictures taken notice of in 
one place and — I could heartily wiſh 
that I had had no room to make uſe of ſuch 
metaphors ; ſhould any one ſee his own features 
in any of them, I wiſh it may be of uſe to him. 

The ſtories related to the Pilgrim by the vir- 


ins at the two caſtles, every one that is acquaint- 


ed with his Bible will eatily fee the deſign of. 
Her going a gleaning will be no myſtery to them. 
The tales related- to her by Careful, let no one 


take umbrage at: but ſhould the ſhoe fit any one 


perſon or perſons, let them wear it. 


As to my poetry; — poetry did I ſay?—l pro- 
feſs not to be a poet, nor a poet's ſon: but what 


is found in rhyme i in this Tract, rough as it runs, 
like a cart over pebbles, it is to be hoped that the 


candid reader will excuſe the meanneſs of, inaſ- 
much as the rules of poetry I pretend not to be 
acquainted with: but, however, I preſume that 


no one will think that I have pirated any of it. 


As 1 never before appcared in this public man- 
ner, no doubt there will be found many blunders 
both in verſe and proſe; had my name been 
concealed, I ſhould have the mortification to hear 


myſelf called Blockhead, Wc. I might have been 


kept in countenance by imagining that ſuch knew 
not that I was the Author, but now I muſt be 


content with what follows, and make no doubt 
that my feathers will be ſeverely plucked by 


ſome; but if they do not break my bones, 1 
mat- 
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matter not; could I have dared to ſubjoin S. T. P. 
c. to my name, I need not have feared ſuch 
treatment. I had indeed fully determined not 
to put my name to it, and it was with ſome de- 
gree of reluctance that I ventured ſo to do; but 
the majority of my friends would not be ſatisfied 
unleſs I did it, they alledging, that if I did not, it 
would look as if I was aſhamed of my work; 
on the other hand, myſelf, with ſome others, 
thought that it would be a point of modeſty to 
forbear: but, however, in this caſe, as in many 
others, moſt voices carried the day; and for 
my part, I know not but there may be as great 
a degree of pride lurking under a ſhew of mode- 
ſty, as there is in what ſome people call arrogance. 

Should not this thing, now it is compleated, 
be pleaſing to ſuch into whoſe hands it may 
come, and it ſhould have a general diſlike, if they 
will pleaſe to pardon me this once, I give them 
my word for it, I will never trouble them with 

> any more of my ſeribble; but if it ſhould ob- 
> tain favour, and Hepnz1BAH be kindly treated, 
perhaps I may venture to ſend forth another thing 
or two which I have by me“; in the mean while, 
I ſtop to ſee the event of this, and remain the 
Reader's humble ſervant and well-wiſher, 


* The Reader is desired to take notice, that this was 
written when the first edition of this Book was published. 
That no other production of this Author has made its ap- 
pearance, it is supposed is chiefly owing to his great modes- 
ty and diffidence, as it is well known the FEMALE PiLCRIMu 
has been greatly admired by the generality of its serious 
Readers. * & 


AY 
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J n meditating on the caſe 

O f ſaints in this their lowland race, 
H ow they are led, and carried on, 

N ow in the — in th* dark anon: 


M y thoughts ran in an allegory ; 


Intent was I to Pen the ſtory; 


T ho' mean it is in it to glory. 

C ould I have wrote in ſeraph mode, 

H ow ſaints are brought along the road, 

E ach one, perhaps, would prize my bock; 
L ines incorrect they'd — 


1 I SHALL introduce the following allegory by observing 
to the Reader, that I hope he will find nothing therein 
but the words of truth and soberness, such as (I am fully 
persuaded) a real believer can set his seal to; though ma- 
ny of the metaphors, or what is designed by them, may 
be matter of concern unto him; and, sure I am, that he 
cannot be insensible of the great decay of vital religion 
that there is in the world, the laxness of many professors 
of the age, and the great need there is for the Spirit to be 
poured from on high, that true and undefiled religion may 
> again be revived amongst us. 
1 I have attempted, in this Tract, to give the Reader a 
: 4 sketch, in an historical way, of the happiness of man in 
. 4 . . 8 
his original state; his direful fall therefrom, by the insinu- 
ations and stratagems of the arch-deceiver; the deplora- 
ble condition the fall brought mankind into; their being 
F, in a state of condemnation on account thereof, and ob- 
s noxious to the dreadful sentence of the holy and righteous 
law of God. | 
I have likewise endeavoured. to shew, that, in conse- 
quence of the fall, all men are equally corrupted ; none 
doing good, no, not one, and that the Redeemed (Christ's 
HernziBAns) are, as considered in their original fallen 
state, upon a level with others, aliens from the commonwealth 
of spiritual Hrael, and strangers to the covenant of promise, 
having no hepe, and without God in the world, Eph. ii. 12. 
5 under the law, as a covenant of works, equally with others, 
Þ and altogether alike unable to extricate themselves from 
its 
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its thraldom : also notice is taken of the deliverance of 
mankind from this state of sin and misery, by the Lord 
Jesus Christ, their adorable Isn1, their Husband, Head, 
Surety, Substitute, Mediator, and all prevailing Interces- 
sor. Likewise the care he takes of his bride jn her pilgri- 
mage, the food he provides for her, the deliverances he 
works out for her in the way, and his bringing her safe 
to himself when her pilgrimage is ended. Some hints 
are also given, to prove the final perseverance of such who 
are truly enlightened by the divine Spirit; and that there 
is no solid comfort to be had from any other quarter than 
the word and Spirit, which is emblemized by the kind 
entertainment the Pilgrim was favoured with at the two 
castles, and elsewhere; and the attendance she was pri- 
vileged with by the virgins at the several places of Rest 
that she came to, by which is intended, what are common- 
ly called, the graces of the Spirit, but in the New Testa- 
ment, the fruit of the Spirit; see Gal. v. 22. Eph. v. 9. 

Another design of this work is, to shew the heinousness 
of sin, and the depravity of human nature, and that none 
can discharge the immense debt contracted thereby, but 
Christ alone, who has done it, for his beloved, and set her 
free from all that either law or justice could bring against 
her: but of this, no intelligence can be had any where but 
in the sacred pages, as brought home to the soul by the 
divine Spirit speaking therein: and that it is Christ alone 
who can heal the wounds that sin has made, and set the 
captive free; enable them to rely upon him for salvation, 
and hope in him for every future supply, both as to pro- 
vidence and grace, and cause them to run the ways of his 
commandments with great delight, and to persevere therein 
to the end, delivering them from every enemy. 

Here 1s also, in some measure shewn the variety of ways 
that the Lord leads his people in their way Zion-ward, 
both as to nature and grace; sometimes favouring them 

with 


* 


with smiling providences; at other times proving them with 
adverse ones: Sometimes causing the light of his countenance 
to shine upon them, and anon leaving them in the dark, and 
all to prove and try them, and do them good in their latter 
end, and that they may know what 1s in their perverse 
hearts. | boy 

In these pages may likewise be seen the insufficiency 
there is in man that walketh to direct his steps; and how 
prone he is to start aside from the Lord, even as a deceit- 
ful bow starteth aside from the mark shot at by the archer; 
and how liable a believer is to fall in with every tempta- 
tion, unless prevented by him who is the Keeper of Israel, 
who neither slumbereth nor sleepeth, but hath a watchful 
eye over his heritage, lest any should hurt his tender vige. 

Notice is also taken of the variety of methods the grand 
enemy makes use of to molest, distress, annoy, and, if it 
were possible, not only to hinder, but also to overthrow, 
the soul of a believer, even from his first professing Chri- 
stianity to the end of his life; and the timely assistance the 
Lord favours him with, who only knows when and howto 
deliver Jacob out of all his troubles. 5 

It may also be seen, in the course of aua 8 pil- 
grimage, what an unspeakable mercy it is for Christ's bride, 
to have her eye fixed on him, her Husband, for continual 
support, and every supply necessary to carry her through 
this vale of tears. And, on the other hand, the vanity there 
is in any dependance placed on, or assistance expected from, 
any other quarter. | 

'The whole being interspersed with the principle doctrines 
of the gospel, both of faith and practice: some of the grow- 
ing sentiments of the age are allegorically exposed, and the 
conduct of some professing Christianity examined. | 

The whole work being collected from the book of God, 
the experience of Christians, and daily observation : and F 
could heartily wish, that there had been no just reason that 


part 


ad 
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part of the latter should have had a place in this volume, or 
elsewhere. 5 

I would beg leave to inform the polite Reader (if any 
such deign to honour my book with a reading,) that I am 
sensible enough of my own deficiencies as an Author, and 

that I make no pretensions to learning, or fine language, 

which confession I hope will preclude the critic's ceusure. 

My view has been in writing for men of my own size, to 
instruct the ignorant and the plain simple Christian, 
in some of the fundamental truths of Christianity: if this 
end is answered by my weak endeavours, I shall think 
myself amply rewarded, and may God have all the 
glory. 


; JOHN MITCHEL; 
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pert set out, nor doubt (a) but thou wilt find 
A mansion (b) where thowlt be entreated kind. 
If thou art-ask'd of thine original, 

> Tell them that thy beginning was but small (c); 
Tell ther from whence thou cam'st, and whither bound 
Perhaps to them (d) thy voice may sweetly sound. 
Tell them that thou wast born in Death's (e) dread vale <3 
If thou'rt not credited, I'll prove the tale (f). 
Tell them*thy. name was Alien (g), stranger quite 
Unto the. May thowrt in to th land of Light (h). 

Tell them how once thou wast a captive slave (i), 
And how thou wast reliev'd (k) by Is (I) brave. 
Tell them how once thou wast in (m) Nomi's thrall, 
And how Lord Isa1 (n) ransom'd thee from all. 
Tell them it put him to a vast expence (o), 
And how thou guided wast by good Intelligence (p) 


(a) Lea. ali. . (b) Luke ix. 14. 

(c) Job. vii. 8. 2 (d) To such as understand it. 
(e) Mat. iv. 16. | (t) By experience. 

60 Eph. ii. 12. (h) Rev. xxi. 12. 

(1) In nature's state. (K) 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. 

(1) Hos. ii. 16. (m) The law. 

(n) Gal. iii. 13. (o) Isa. lu. 5, &c. 


(p) The Scripture. 


( xviti 


t 
And tell them, too, Abaddon (q) rag'd in vain 
For all his power could not thee retain (r); 

Nor all his subtle crafts (s), tho? ne'er so wise, 
Can e' er prevent thy winning of the prize (t). 


Should it be ask d, Who is thy Lord IsHIL (u)? 
Tell them there's none so (x) lovely in thine eye. 
Tell them his matchless (y) beauty has no spot (2), 
And part with him (a) for worlds thou wouldest not. 
Tell them that he's altogether fair (b), 

And that none with him (c) ever can compare. 
Tell them that he's the chief of thousands ten (d), 


| More pleasant than the Sharon rose (e); and then 
| Tell them that he's thy husband, (f) and thy Lord; 
Then say, To love him (g) may my heart accord l 


Tell them that he's thy hearty, tender friend (h), 


Whose praise thouPt publish world without an end (i). 


Should any ask for Nomi, or his hue, 
Tell them in his accompts (&) he is most true; 
Tell them he ever does the thing that's just, 
| And in his favour (1) speak thou ever must. 
And though austere (m) in presence and in will, 
In him thou dost delight (n), and love (o) him still. 


| „0 Rer. ix. II. 

1 (s) 2 Cor. ii. 11. 

(u) Cant iii. 9. 

(y) Cant. 1. 15, 16. 
(a) Cant. iii. 2, 3, 4. 
(c) Psal. xlvi. 2. 


(r) Zech. iii. 2. 
(t) Phil. iii. 14. 
(x) Cant. iii. 10. 
(2) Cant. v. 10. 
(b) Cant. v. 6. 
(d) Cant. v. 10. 
(f) Isa. liv. 5. 
(h) Cant. v. 16. 
(k) Rom. vii. 11. 
(m) Rom. vii. 9. 
(o) Psal. cxix. 97. 


| (e) Cant. ii. 1. 
(g) Psal. xxxi. 22. 

| (i) Psal. xlii. 11. 

| | (1) Rom. vii. 12. 

= [n) Rom. vil. 22. 
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Should any ask where thou trav'ling (p) art, 
This freely unto them do thou impart (q): 


| Tell them thou' rt travelling to the land of Light, 


To regions fair, though now far out of sight (r), 
And in them Isi great does shine (s) most bright. 
Tell them that trials (t) great thou dost expect, 

But yet the way (u) thou never canst reject. 

Tell them that all the dangers thou may'st meet, 
Will cause the end to prove to thee more sweet (x): 
Tell them when thou hast finished thy stage, 
With Is EI thou shalt dwell (y) from age to age: 
Tell them the joys (z) of that most happy world, 
From which thou canst not, never (a) wilt be hurP'd; 
In which blest state plenty there is in store, 

Where thou shalt hunger (b) not, and thirst no more. 


Should any call thee idle (c), lazy jade, 

At such revilings be not thou dismay'd : 
Tell them that Isnr's self some did defame, 
And so thou marvel'st not (d) to fare the same. 
If it be said, Thou'rt mad, make this reply, 
«I am not mad (e), but speak most soberly.“ 
If any say, thou'rt nothing but a cheat (f), 
By thy deportment (g) thou their words defeat. 
If any call thee fool, and thee despise, 

Say then, I am a fool (h), but Isar's wise (i). 


"(p) Heb. 28. ©." --- (a) Heb. 2k; 20, 


8 1 Cor. ii. 9. (s) Rev. i. 14. 

t) Heb. xi. 36, &c. 8 John xiv. 6. 
(x) Psal. xvi. 11. | ) 1 Thess. iv. 17. 
(2) Rev. ix. 17. Pal. xvi. 11, (a) Rev. ix. 15. 
(b) Rev. ix. 16. 00 Exod. v. 17. 
(d) Matt. x. _ | (e) Acts xxv. 26. 


(f) 1 Cor. vi. 8. 6 1 Pet. iii. 14, &c. 
(h) 1 Cor. i iv. 10 ol) 1 Cor. x. 30, 
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( xx ) 


If any say, Thou'rt black, say, Very true; 

But in my Lord I hope I'm comely (k) too. 

If they say thou'rt deform'd, as well as cheat, 

This thou may'st grant, since in thy Head compleat (1). 
If some should say, Thou'rt fair (m); be sure be wise, 
Lest arrogance (n) in thee should thence arise; 

Say thou, Hold you yaur peace, and say no more; 

In me there's nought (o), but in my Lord great store (p). 


And now to thee I something more would say, 
Which may encourage thee upon the way; | 
However folks i' th' road to thee behave (q), 
No more thou ever wilt be made a slave (r): 
No more shall tyrants reign (s), and rule o'er thee, 
Is fi the great from them has set the free (t). 

No more a servant thou; in death's dark vale (u), 
Light is sprung up for thee (x); believe the tale. 
No more shalt thou be under Nomi laid; 

IsH1, thy Lord, he has thy ransom (y) paid: 

No more shall his keen visage thee agrieve, 

If in thy Lord alone thou dost believe (2). 

No more has he a right to lash thy skin; 

Is EHI, the great, has thy deliv'rer been, 

No more shall heavy suits (a) be brought *gainst thee; 
Thy debts are cancelFd (b), thou at liberty. 
In this thy liberty, tand fact (c) I say, 

And don't relinquish it in all thy way. 


(k) Cant. i. 5. 

(m) Cant. vi. 12. 
(o) Rom. vii. 18. 
(q) Heb. xi. 36, &c. 
(s) Rom v. 14. 

(u) 1 Cor. vi. 11. 
(Y) Rom. vii. 6. 

(a) Eph. v. ii. 

(c) Gal. V. FP 
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(1) Col. ii. 10. | 
(n) 1 Cor. 1. 29, 
(p) Col. 1.19. 

(r) Rom. vi. 14. 
t) Rom. vi. 18. 
x) Mat. iv. 16. 
z)2 Chron. xx. 20. Heb. i iv. 3. 
b) Rom. viii. 33. 
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But now, my Pilgrim; let me caution thee, 
How thou make use of this thy liberty (d): 
Take heed thou use it not to gratify 
Thyself (e), but rather do thyself deny (f). 
Take heed of carelesness (g) in this good way, b 
Lest from the same thou should'st be led astray; / 
And as thou wand'ring art both here and there, 

Should'st fall into a pit, a gin, or snare (h). 

Take heed of wantonness (i), when in the road, 

Lest in thy sides it prick thee (k) like a goad. 

Take heed of vanity (1), 'twill mar thy peace, 

And sorrows on thy head it will increase (m). 

Take heed of carnal mirth (n), that certainly 
Will cause thee in thy comforts for to die (o). 

Take heed of pride (p), and all vain ostentation, 

That may unto thee be a great vexation. | 
; Take heed how thou forgetful (q) be, that will 
| j Upon thy spirit bring a dreadful chill (r). 

And should'st thou pass thro' Penury's dire land, 

In it thou may'st be brought to understand, 
That things below are not at thy command (s): 
In such a state think not hard (t) of thy friend, 
The Pilgrim try'd, must triumph in the end. 


© 
* 
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4 If Afflu'nce in the way thou chance to meet, 
And its fair aspect thee should kindly greet, 
Thy friends (u) unto thee they will then resort, 
And others too thy love and favour court: 


(d) Phil. iii. 11. (e) Gal v. 13. 
(f) Mark viii. 34, (g) Mark xiii. 35. 37. 
(h) 1 Pet. v. 8. (i) Rom. xiii. 13. Jam. v. 5. 


(k) Josh. xxiii. 13. Hos. ii. 6. (1) Eccl. ii. 1. Eph. iv. 17. 
(m) Ecel. i. 16. The knowledge of vanity. 

n) Eccl. vii. 4. Prov. xiv. 13. (o) Rom. viii. 13. 
p) Prov. xvi. 18. Deut. vi 12. (q) Job viii. 13. 
t.) Deut. xxxi. 17, 18. (s) Prov. x. 22. 

3 (t) Deut. viii. 16, Psal. cvii. (u) Prov. xiv, 20, 
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But then beware of this desired sweet (x), 
Nor spurn the beggar (y), kneeling at thy feet; 
Such in the land there ever will remain; 
"Tis Isnr's will that thou should'st them sustain (2). 


Take heed, my HEHZIBAR, don't lofty seem (a), 
But better than thyself others esteem (b). 


Be not invidious (c) in thy pilgrim race; 


If so, the way thou'rt in thou wilt disgrace. 

Tis good for thee to fear (d), but not despair, 

So of thy steps thou'lt have a constant care. 

Watch, and be sober (e), as thou walk'st along, 
Whatever company thou art among. 

Of this beware, I do thee now advise (f), 

Another do thou never once despise (g), 

But only mind that thou dost win the prize (h). 
Sleep not, my friend, as others may have done, 

But drowsiness do thou for ever shun: ; 

So to thy Lord thou wilt bring great renown, 

And none shall ever take away thy crown (i). 

Now, HernziBan, unto these hints give heed? 

90 forward march wish thee all good speed (k) 
Unto those realms ; which thing for thee is best (I); 
In them thou ever wilt have peace and rest (m). 


(x) Psal. Ixii. 10. (y) Gal. it. 10. John xii. 8, 
(z) Mark x. 32 (a) Psal. ci. 5. 

(b) Phil. ii. (c) Psal. xix. 75 

(d) Rom. xi. "20. Eph, ii. 6. (e) 1 Pet. v. 8. 

f) James ii. 6. (g) Phil iii. 14] 

h) 1 Thes. v. 6. (1) Rev. iii. 11s 

(k) Gen. 285 12 (1) Phil. i. 23. 


(m) Heb. iv. 9. 


THE 


FEMALE PILGRIM, 


— 


BN on a long and tedious journey, travelling over 
barren heaths, lawns, and plains; and also through 
miry fens, marshes, &c. at length I came to a delightful 


grove, situated on the side of a pleasant eminence, and co- 


vered with ever-greens of various sorts: finding myself 
much fatigued with travelling, I thought I might here sit 
down and rest myself; and looking about for a convenient 
place, I cast my eye upon a certain cave, that was in one 
Side of the grove, into which I entered, and in which L 
found a seat covered thickly over. with moss; I thought 


it seemed as though Providence had designed this place 


as an asylum for persons in my weary circumstances. I 
sat down, and began to muse on various things; but find- 
ing myself a little heavy, I composed myself to rest, upon 


„hat I call my couch, and presently dropt into a profound 


Sleep. And as I thus sweetly slept, I dreamed, and behold, 
my thoughts carried me into a very wide and spacious 
country, but withal, very rude and uncultivated, covered 
over with briars, thorns, and thistles, and entirely without 
regulation infested also with beasts of prey, and venomous 
animals in abundance. The inhabitants of this country 
Seemed to be all of one language, and of one speech, of a 

5 B 3 dark 


dark complexion, and much deformed; they were 
clothed in one and the same dress; only some (who per- 
haps were the chiefs) distinguished themselves with some 
particular ornaments. Now I saw in my dream, that 
whilst I was thinking with myself what country this was, 
and what manner of people these should be, behold, a per- 
son with a very grave countenance and excellent deport- 
ment, came unto me, and addressed me in the following 
manner: Sir, says he, I think you seem to be under some 
great concern; if I may be so free, may I know the rea- 
son of it? Perhaps I may be a means of removing it. Sir, 
replied I, you judge right; and as you seem to be a ve- 
nerable person, I shall speak my mind freely to you. My 
concern, at present, Sir, is to be informed what country 
this is, and what manner of people the inhabitants are? 
Sir, answered he, as you appear to be a stranger, and desi- 
Tous of knowledge, I shall readily — you the best account 
I am capable of. | 
You must know; Sir, (says he) my 1 name 1s Intelligence, 
and it 18 my province to give strangers information of what 
they are enquiring after; and what I shall now relate to 
you, you may depend upon as truth. As to the country 
you are desirous to have information of, it was, in its ori- 
ginal state, the most delightful spot in the whole universe, 
without the least confusion or irregularity; the people 
also were the happiest people in the world, their language 
correct, their features amiable, their form delicate, their 
cloathing glorious, and, in short, nothing wanting to com- 
pleat their felicity; and in this happy state they continued 
for some time. But you must know, that although this 
was their case, yet they had a Monarch over them, to whom 
they were tributary; who, although he had a right to exact 
from them all that they had, or did, yet he required no 
more of them than true allegiance; upon failure of which, 
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he absolutely affirmed that they should be divested of all. 
There was a neighbouring prince, who was also under the 
controul of the above grand Monarch; and on that, as 
well as other accounts, had an implacable hatred to, and 
enmity against him, and would (had it been in his power) 
have dethroned him; but as he knew that to be impracti- 
cable, nothing would serve his turn, but he must vent his 
spleen upon this happy people. And as he was not only 
malignant, but also very sagacious, he well knew that he 
durst not come upon them by force of arms, because he 
was under the controul of the grand Monarch; and not 
only so, but the people themselves would have been a suffi- 
cient match for him, having proper abilities given them to 
encounter with every foe. Now, as there had been a decla- 
ration given, that upon the rebellion of these people, they 
were to lose their immunities, he thought that it would 
be the only way to answer his end, to prevail upon them 
$0 to do, and accordingly puts this scheme in execution; 
and in order to insure success, he thought it the most 
proper method to wait upon them in person; but lest he 
should be discovered, which by the way probably would 
have been, although they had never heard or known any 
thing of him; I say, lest he should be discovered, he put 
himself into a mean and abject form; by which stra- 
tagem, he came into this country without being at all 
suspected; and as it fell out, he met with a fair opportu- 
nity as soon as he came: the case was thus, his lot was to 
drop into the company of the most credulous part of the 
people, with whom he began to converse after the follow- 
ing manner, or to this effect. No doubt, says he, but that 
you are the most happy people in the world; and it is 
true your Sovereign hath conferred very great favours upon 
you ; but, in my opinion, to be a free people is much more 
desirable, which you, in fact, are not, inasmuch as you 
B 4 ar? 
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ate debarred by him of so many privileges, which would 
conduce greatly to your felicity. It is to be observed, that 
he did not offer to speak a word against their Sovereign; 


indeed, had that been the case, it might have alarmed them, 


and probably he would have failed in his wicked design; 


for as it was, he met with a repulse from them: say they, 


Nay, it is only one thing that we are prohibited from; 
indeed if we touch that, we must expect to lose his favour; 
for he hath absolutely declared, that upon our rebelling in 
that respect, he will utterly cashier. us; but as to any thing 
else, we have free liberty. You say, replied this craſty 
knave, that it is but one thing that you are restrained 
from? Well, this one thing makes good what I before said, 
viz. that you are not a free people: but are you 80 1g- 
norant as not to see through this? Do you not know the 
reason of this prohibition ? Why, your Sovereign well 


knows, that if he did not lay this injunction upon you, you 
would soon be as great as himself, and would no longer 


be under his controul. Now, as I before observed, these 
being the most credulous part of the people with whom 
he conversed, and withal the inferior sort, they were the 
more liable to be imposed upon, they began to listen to 
this ensnaring harangue; and perhaps thought, that if 
things were so as had been suggested to them, that in at- 
tending thereto, they might be equal, if not superiox to 


their fellows; and accordingly, (without consulting them, 


which by the way, had they done, the snare might have 
been broken, ) they precipitately and inadvertently, with- 
out considering the fatal consequence, broke their Sove- 
reign's injunction, and that in the presence of this grand 
deceiver, which no doubt gave him great satisfaction. Upon 
this he left them for a time, and returned home, pleased 
with his success; making no doubt but those whom he 


| had already deceived, would be instrumental to decoy 


. | the 
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the rest: and in this he was not disappointed; for these 
poor deluded wretches immediately set about bringing 
their fellows into their scheme, waiting upon them the 
same day, and perhaps the same hour, with the tidings; 
and with which, as far as I am informed, they complied 
without any hesitation; so that this grand deceiver so {ar 
gained his wicked and malicious ends, though it did not 
terminate to his advantage; of which I may give you a 
hint by and by. Now you must know, that this poor peo- 
ple (for so I may now call them) were soon made sensible 
of their error, and very likely repented of what they had 
done; though their contrition, I apprehend, did not flow 
from a genuine spirit, and on account of their having offend- 
ed so kind a Benefactor; no, but from an apprehension 
that when he should hear of their rebellion, he would come 
and execute that sentence which he had threatened upon 
them, and which their crime deserved. Upon this, they 
began to consult what measures they should take to escape 


the vengeance they evidently saw hanging over their guil- 


ty heads: but finding themselves entirely naked, and de- 
Stitute of any plea, that would appear feasible, they at 
length contrived a silly method to cover their shame z but 
all they could do proved entirely fruitless, and to no pur- 
pose. Now it was but a very short time before their So- 
vereign had knowledge of their rebellion and ingratitude; 
and not being willing to take things upon report, he came 
himself into this country, in order to see how mat- 
ters stood; and, according - to his usual clemency, ap- 
peared to them in a cool and gentle manner: but, poor 
things, as soon as ever they heard that he was come, they 
all sought to shelter themselves from his sight, and ac- 

cordingly ran into the thickest woods they could find, 
not daring to look him in the face; so that when their 
Prince came, not one of them was to be seen; but be, in 
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that kindness, which was natural to him, called after them, 
in a very tender manner, where they still lay (as they 


thought) concealed; yet apprehending, by his near approach 


to them, that they should soon be discovered, the chief of 
them appears before him; the inferior sort seeing this, fol- 
lowed his example, no doubt with trembling joints, and 
aking hearts, expecting nothing but a direful sentence to 
be past upon them, and that they should all be executed 
pursuant thereto, knowing themselves to be guilty, and 
that they had no just plea to make. Nevertheless, their 
Prince, being not willing to do any thing rashly or unjustly, 
determined to bring the matter to a fair trial, so that there 
should not be any room to charge him with cruelty (for in 
fact, that was a thing contrary to his nature ;) and he be- 
gan, in a mild and gentle manner, to expostulate with them 
to this effect. What is the meaning, says he, of your hi- 
ding yourselves in this manner? What is the cause of your, 
slighting me thus? You were used to meet me with the 
greatest freedom and pleasure, and also took great delight 
in my presence with you; from whence then comes this 
alteration? Is there no cause for your standing in this 
trembling posture before me? Do I put on more majesty, 
and appear more terrible, than in times past? Come, let 
me know the reason of this sudden change. Accordingly, 
the chief of them, who spake for the rest, began to make 
an excuse for their thus hiding themselves, (but it is to 
be supposed, with quivering lips, and a stammering tongue) 


alledging, that it was for want of dress that they acted in 


this manner; which was the way to incense their Sove- 
reign the more, inasmuch as that the last time he was with 
them, they wanted nothing of that sort, and he might well 


think that they were turned extravagants, or had been ve- 


ry idle. But now he begins to interrogate them concern- 


ing what he before had perfect knowledge of, viz. of their 


breach 
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breach of allegiance to him: Have you, says he, proved 
false to me, and broken the injunction that I laid upon youz 
upon which condition you were to continue in the enjoy- 
ment of the favours that I had bestowed upon you? Let 
me know the right of it, and tell me no falsehood. But 
they poor things, like prisoners at the bar, were not willing 
to plead directly guilty, but began to excuse themselves 
in the following manner. The chief of them told him, 
That his fellow-subject, whom he had sent to dwell with 
them, had persuaded him, and must acknowledge that he 
had done it. And $0, rather than fairly acknowledge his 
fault, he virtually threw the blame upon his Sovereign, 
for sending him such a neighbour. The other class, I think, 
were not quite $0 arrogant; but told him, that being 
beguiled by a stranger, they had done it; though I 
don't remember that either of them fell at his feet for mer- 
cy. Well, when their Prince had heard these things from 
their own mouth, he, with a majestic air, says to them, 
Since it is so, and you have proved yourselves to be guilty, 
what have you to say, that sentence should not be pro- 
nounced against you? and that you should not be executed 
according to the full extent of what T at first threatened 
you, if ever you committed this crime? But no reply being 
made, he proceeded in this manner: Can you expect, says 
he, any favour at my hands, after having thus broken my 
righteous law? or can you think that T should not in ju- 
stice inflict upon you the full demerit of your crime, in- 
asmuch as my justice and holiness require it ? And depend 
upon it, this would have been the case, and you would have 
had nothing to alledge against me for such a procedure, 
had not my Son, whom I dearly love, interceded with me 
on your account, that I would mitigate the sentence 
against you, and therefore I shall do it; not for your 
Lakes, be it known unto you, but for his sake alone; and 

therefore 
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therefore, now hear your. qust sentence, which shall most 
certainly be executed. Lou who are the chiefs of these 


people, inasmuch as you have hearkened to the voice of 


your inferiors, and have violated the injunction I laid upon 
you, sorrow shall be your portion the whole of your lives; 
and, instead of being fed with those rich things I had pro- 
vided for you, you shall eat the herb of the field: and as 
you have squandered away that glorious apparel with 
which I cloathed you, your cloathing shall be the most 
despicable; and whereas you were little inferior in your 
privileges to my Son, you shall henceforth be esteemed 
as Slaves and vassals. And as for you who are the inferior 
class, this is your sentence, Sorrow, grief, and pain, shall 
be your portion; and these shall be greatly multiplied 
upon you; and although your chiefs are doomed to slavery, 
yet they shall rule over you, so that you shall be servants 
of slaves: and inasmuch as you, both superiors and inferi- 
ors, chose rather to adhere to this deceiver, than to mie, 
he shall be your prince, seeing you have enlisted your- 
selves under his banner; yet although this be the case, 
he shall not go unpunished, he shall be for ever banish- 
ed my court, and instead of feeding on royal dain- 
ties, his food shall be the most despicable, and no favour 
Shall he ever have from me: but if you at any time find, 
that I, in my clemency, confer any favour upon you be- 
yond what this my sentence is, then esteem me as a mer- 
ciful Prince. And I am informed, (continued Mr Intelli- 
gence,) that a curse came upon this land directly, as some 
ancient records declare; and this is the reason that all things 
are in such disorder as you now see them to be in, both as 
to the people and land, and from which it is now called zhe 
region of the shadow of death. | | 

Now, methought, just as Mr Intelligence had related 


the above affair, a female passed by, who appeared by her 


dress 
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dress to be one of the natives of the country; and as there 
is no account to be given for dreams, my attention seemed 
to be wholly fixed upon her; and the contemplation of 
what and who she was, quite swallowed up my thoughts: 
not that I saw any thing to be admired in her, more than 
in any of her neighbours, her complexion being dark, and # 
her raiment mean, even as theirs. Mr Intelligence having 
a quick eye, and discerning that I was somewhat thought- 
ful, enquired of me the reason thereof: I told him that 
my thoughts were fixed upon yonder female, and that I 
should be glad to know something of her; to which he 
gave me this reply: Well, says he, that being the case, I 
will give you the best account of her I caft. I suppose, 
said he, that by the complexion of this woman, and by 


her dress, you judge her to be a native of this country, 
which is the real case; as the others are, so is she; as they 


are sentenced to slavery, so also is she, as you may see by 
that chain around her waist ; and like them, she hugs and 
takes delight in her chains and slavery, rather than groan 
under them. But although this be the case with this fe- 
male, yet you must know, that she came of a most noble 
pedigree ; her father was one of the chiefs, nay, he was 
the very chief of this country; but her mother was much 
superior in quality to him, and I suppose is yet living; 
and I am told that this is her only child ; but on account 
of her father's rebellion, (which I before gave you an ac- 
count of) things are with her as you now see; was she 
sensible of her extract, (which at present she is not) I 
suppose she would soon be tired of her present situation, 
and would no longer be willing to serve that prince (or 
rather tyrant) that now has the dominion over her; and I 
am inclined to believe, that in time some good friend will 
make things of this sort known unto her ; and, for my part, 
I chall be very ready to assist in the affair, and to do all 
: that 
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that lies in my province for her: other things might be re- 
marked concerning her, which, perhaps, before we part, I 
may inform you of. 

Now when Mr Intelligence had told me these things, 
I saw two men standing by us; they seemed to be of a 
grave and solid deportment; and by what I found, they 
were intimately acquainted with my good friend; the 
name of one was Feeling, and the other Hearing; and 
really they seemed to be well met; there being, as I un- 
derstand, a great harmony between them, and all three 
unanimously agreed to assist me as far as lay in their power, 
which brought to my mind an old proverb, Two is better 
than one, and a three-fold cord cannot be broken, which, 
it may be thought, afforded me a great deal of pleasure; 
but still my eye was toward the female; though at this 
time neither Mr Feeling, nor Mr Hearing, said any thing 
to me concerning her; however, afterwards I found them 
both to be very useful to me, and they agreed in con- 
firming what Mr Intelligence had said. Now whilst com- 
pliments past between the above, I cast my eye towards a 
large plain, over which Ithought I saw one riding towards 
us, swift as the wind; and as he came near, I perceived by 
his dress, that he was a messenger from some court, bear- 
ing tidings of importance, or carrying a message to some 
particular person; and as I thought, so it really was, for in 
an instant (as it were) he came up to Alien, (for that I 
understood was this woman's name) with a roll open in 
his hand, and immediately delivered it to her. The sight of 
this unexpected guest caused poor Alien to turn pale, 
thinking what should be the meaning of his coming to her; 


and when he had delivered the roll to her, and she had 


perused the same, she began to be more thoughtful than 
before, but could not well tell what judgment to pass upon 


it for the present; it being wrote in a dialect that she had 
never 
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never been acquainted with; and this guspense continued 
upon her some considerable time; the nature of which my 
above acquaintance gave me some account of, which I shall 
not now relate; but after a while, this was all over and for- 
got, and she seemed to be as formerly, 

Not long after the above affair, Alien had another visit 
paid her, whether by the same messenger or not, I am not 
certain, but be that as it will, he came to her in a more 
austere manner than he did at first, and delivered her a 
larger roll than the former, and wrote in more intelligible 
characters, which, with the aspect of the pursuivant, and the 
contents of the roll, made poor Alien to shudder, as no- 
thing was contained in it, but heavy charges against her, on 
account of migdemeanours committed by her, of which 
she was not very sensible of before. It must be noted, that 
as Alien was a slave, she had a task-master over her, whose 
name was Nomi; and the charges exhibited against her in 
the roll were through his means, on account of her not do- 
ing her duty; these things Mr Hearing gave me an account 
of, he having perused the indictment; for my part I on- 
ly had a glance of it. Now this being the case, and know- 
ing that her indietment was just, and that there was no 


abatement to be made for her deficiency, and that she must 


be accountable for every minute that she had lost, (as sig- 
nified in the roll) she began to cast in her mind what me- 
thod to take, in order to make up the deficiency, so that 
her task-master might be appeased. Well, thought she, 
as this is my case, I will be more diligent in my work 
than heretofore I have been: but looking again into her 
roll, she found that so doing would not discharge her old 
arrears; then she thought she would work over hours, and 
by that means she should make some retaliation; and 
with this resolution she set to work with all her might; 

| but, 


was delivered to her. Upon this, he resolves that he would 
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but, poor thing, she soon found that she came very short 
of performing her daily task. 
Now she began to be very pensive indeed, 21 to revolve 


in her mind what the end of this would be; expecting every 
hour when she should have a visit from her task- master, in 


order to enquire into the state of things; se, poor thing, 
what with hard labour, and what with despair of making 
up her loss of time, together with the apprehension of her 
-master's coming to enquire into the state of things, se 
found herself become so weak, that she was not able to do 
any thing at all; and although she had a will to it, yet she 


was obliged to lay it by, finding that she could no nothing ; 


and what, no doubt, added to her mortification, was, that 


in time past she thought that she was guilty of no deficien- 
Cy, but that all things went well, and had no thoughts that 


Nomi had any thing to alledge against her. In this situa- 


tion (as Mr Hearing informed me) she continued some time, 
and instead of gaining strength to labour, she found her- 
self to grow weaker and weaker, insomuch that she could 
do no more than peruse her roll, which she would be often 
doing; but, poor thing! the more She read it, the more ag- 
gravating did what she was charged with appear to her 
views; and so with this, and the apprehension of Nomi's 
coming to call her to an account, none knows but herself 
the horrors she felt, neither was it long before the thing 


that she feared came upon her; for in a very little time No- 


mi enters into his office, or counting-house; and it must be 
noted, he keeps very regular accounts, so that no one could 
wrong him, neither would he defraud any; nor would he 
make an allowance for the loss of the least moment of time, 
$0 just and strict was he in all his ways. Well, as he was 
looking over poor Alien's account, he not only found the 
old score, but also a very great deficiency since the bill or roll 


im- 
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immediately wait on her, and examine into the meaning of 
it: and, in short, it is no wonder that Alien was 80 terrified 
at the thoughts of his coming; for had he come to a Czsar, 


or even an Alexander, in the manner he did to her, I am 


persuaded it would have made them tremble ; for as his na- 


' tural temper was inflexible, so his countenance was no less 


furious; and his eyes seemed to her, as though flashes of 
lightening 'darted from them. Upon his approaching near 
her, she falls down at his feet for mercy, being sensible that 
she had nothing to plead in her own behalf, only alledging, 
that she was 80 weak, that she was not able to do any thing : 
to which he sternly replied, Don't tell me of thy weakness, 
thou art idle; don't think that this shall be an excuse: no, 


no, I will have my work done, or thou shalt severely rue 
for it; and also I will have full satisfaction for the time 
thou hast already lost, and with that gave her some smart 


lashes, and told her, that was but a taste of what she must 
expect, unless she would do better than she had already 
done; and in this stern manner went his way, telling her, 
that she should soon have another visit from him. But who 
can possibly express, or conceive one quarter of the distress 
that poor Alien was in? Her weakness increased upon her, 
and the lashes Nomi gave her stuck so close to her, that 


she was scarce able to support herself under them; and the 


apprehension of his coming again, with the thoughts of what 
would follow, caused her to chuse strangling rather than 
life, and what method to take she knew not 3 she had no 
friend that she knew of, that would intercede with Nomi 
for her; neither did she know of any one that would be- 


come surety for her; nor did she expect it, seeing that as 


she was a slave, she could not pay for such assistance. 
Well, as she found herself to be in this distressed situation, 
and kniew Nomi to be inexorable, she thought that she 
would strive still to do the best she could. 1 would just 
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note, that Alien had a neighbour, with whom shehad been 
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conversant, that came to visit her at this juncture, I think 
her name was Knowlittle; she lived in the hamlet of Talk- 
much; so called from an ancient family of that name, who 
were the proprietors of it. Mrs Knowlittle finding Alien 
in this condition, began to enquire into the reason of it, and 

thus began. | 

Know. I perceive, neighbour Alien, chat you are much 
indisposed; pray what is your disorder? I think the last 
time I saw you, you was in good spirits. 

Alien. Lou know, neighbour, that one may be well to- 
day, and dead to-morrow. 

Know. Very true; but I am surprised to see such an al- 
teration in you pray may I not know the cause of it ? 
Perhaps I may be of some service to you. 

Alien. J question, neighbour, if you or any one can be 
of use to me, my case is 80 desperate. 

Know. That's more than you can tell. Pray, re 
be so free as to tell me your disorder, and if I do you no 
good, I hope I shall do you no harm. 

Alien. If you remember, some time ago, I told you that 
a messenger came to me, and gave me a roll, wherein were 

such things written as caused me to be very uneasy in my 
mind; however, by some means or other, I got quit of that 
uneasiness; but very lately I have perused the roll over a- 


gain, which causeth my uneasiness of mind to be greater 


than ever; so that although I am weak in body, as you see, 
yet my distress of mind is of much more concern; for 1 


greatly dread the consequence of it. 


Know. I thought, neighbour, that you had "OW more 


wise than to make yourself uneasy about a thing that hath 


been so long past. Pray don't mind that; tis ten to one eif 
ever you hear more of it. 


Alien. Ah | neighbour ! was you to feel what I 0 on 
ac- 


e 
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account of it, as knowing that every word in it is true, you 
would not, neither could you make so light of it; for in my 
mind, I am as sure, as it is there written, that I shall hear 
of it again, and that perhaps sooner than will be agreeable 
to me. But this is not all, I have had another roll brought 
to me since that you know of, which is much larger 
than the first, and full of indictments against me on Nomi's 


account, and I think that what was written in the first, is 


comprehended in the last: neither is this all; for Nomi 
himself hath been with me, to inquire how matters stand; 
and having told me my deficiency, and what I must expect 
on account thereof, he lashed me severely, and then left me, 
telling me that was but a taste of what I must expect, and 
that he would soon give me another visit, which I expect 
from him every day; and don't you think, neighbour, that 


this is enough to terrify such a poor helpless creature as I 


am? If you can be of any use to me, I shall be greatly 


obliged to you; for J assure you I know not what to do. 


Know. I confess, neighbour, that your case is very des- 
perate, I could not have thought it had been so bad; but 


come, have a good heart, we use to say, When things are 
at the worst, they will mend. 


Alien. But did you ever know any body in BY case? 

Know. Any body? Aye several. 

Alien. And pray what became of em. 

Know. Became of em? Why, after some time, they 
did very well again, for any thing that I heard of. | 

Alien. Dear neighbour, do you know by what means 
they came to be reconciled to N omi, and taken into his fa- 
vour. 

Know. By what means ? Why, by being more diligent-i in 
their labour, and promising him to do better for the time to 
come, &c. 


Alien. That is what I was thinking of just before you 
„ came 
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came in; but, alas! for me, I am not able to do any thing; 
and I fear that should I promise him to do better for the 
future, upon my failure thereof, it would enrage him the 
more, and it would cause him to lay the more stripes upon 
me. Oh, neighbour ! I am ruined ! I am undone for ever! 
I expect nothing but to be laid under irons, or to be sent 
to prison for life, or that he will kill me upon the spot. 

Know. Come, neighbour, pray don't harbour such 
thoughts ; he may be more favourable than you imagine. 
Alien. For my part, I expect no favour from him, inas- 
much as I know that I don't deserve it; but as you seem to 
make 50 light of it, My did you never come under his dis- 
pleasure: ? 

"Know. I can't say but that we have been at odds some- 
times, and I have also received a few lashes from ny but 
we soon made it up again. 

Alien. Did you 80? then there may be hope for me. 
Dear neighbour, pray tell me how you managed. 

Know. That I will freely; Why, at any time when I 
come under his displeasure, (as you know that none of us 
are exempt from it) I fall down before him, and beg him to 
forgive me, and promise him that I will mind my business 
better for time to come, c. and then set to work even early 


and late; and by this means he is pacified towards me, and 


we go on very comfortable again; and I am sure, neigh- 
bour, that, if you take this method, you will soon make 
your peace with him. 8 

Alien. Alas! for me, alas! for me, alas! for me; I ean 
do nothing at all; I find, neighbour, that you know little 
of my case. 

Know. Perhaps I may know as much of your case as 
any body, and may be as able to give you advice how you 
may extricate yourself out of it, if you would but attend to 
what I say; but there are mop people in our days, who en- 

tertain 
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tertain a notion that they can do nothing, and so in fact, 
they will not strive to do any thing, yet I dare aver, that 
were they to do their utmost, they would find better treat- 
ment at the hands of Nomi, and they would reap the 
benefit of it ; but if people will be obstinate, oy must 
take what follows. 

Alien. If I must make peace with Nomi by my hard la- 
bour, bad will follow me, and no metey can I expect from 
him; make him satisfaction for what is past, I cannot; 
Neither can I do what is my duty farther to do, by reason 
of my great inability z so must peer to suffer all that may 
be laid upon me. 

This discourse being ended, Mrs. Knowlittle takes her 
leave of poor Alien, to whom she proved to be a physician 
of no value, and left her full of the woeful apprehensions 
of Nomi's approach; in which she was not disappointed, 
for no sooner had Knowlittle left the house, but Nomi came 
in, and that in a more terrible manner than before; he 
brought an unmerciful cudgel in his hand, and without ask- 
ing any questions, beat her terribly, and so left her as it 
were gasping for life; and by what Mr. Hearing told me, 
he frequently paid her such visits; and as I was informed 
by Mr. Intelligence, the last visit he gave her, he beat her 
to that degree, that he left her as one dead. 0 

Now at this juncture a kind providence appeared in A- 
lien's favour, which was this, a person of great distinction 
(and also of great abilities) coming in to this country, 
(though it is to be noted he was in disguise) hearing of the 
above affair, and being of a most sympathising disposition 
resolved to procure deliverance for this poor captive, and 
accordingly treats with Nomi concerning her, who, besides 
the purchase of her person, on which he set a great price, 
would not abate the least mite of what she was indebted to 
him, Well, Alien's friend, finding Nomi to be inexorable, | 
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chearfully paid the whole sum, and took an acquittance in 
11, both for her person, and also for the debt that she had 


_ contracted. 


Matters being thus adjusted, the next thing he did, was 
to visit poor Alien, and to let her know what he had done 
for her, who was entirely helpless, and hopeless of de- 


liverance; but when he came to her, it grieved him to the 


Heart, to see what a situation she was in, being to all ap- 
pearance as one dead. Now her Benefactor being an able 


Physician, and having proper remedies with him, he made 


application of a certain medicine, which soon brought her 
to her senses, and also to her speech: I think the first 
words she said, were, Alas! for me, alas | for me, alas for 
me! Her friend asking the cause of her complaint, she said 
(and that in the bitterness of her soul,) Nomi will kill me! 
Nomi will kill me] whereupon, with the utmost tender- 
ness, he began to speak in a comfortable manner to her. 
Come (says he,) you may fare better than you expect, No- 
mi may not be so severe to you as he hath already been. 
Oh! sir, says she, I can expect no other. Why, says he, 
What have you done to him, that you are under such ap- 
prehensions? Oh! sir, replies she, I have done enough to 
cause him to shut me up in prison all my days; I have 
neglected my duty to him, and have run up such a score, 
and am so much behind hand, that I cannot expect any fa- 
vour from him; and I cannot say but that I should have jus- 
tice done me on account thereof, Well (says he,) you 
seem to justify Nomi's proceedings towards you, are you al- 
ways of this mind? I can't say so, replied she; for some- 
times I think that he useth me worse than he does my. 
neighbours, and sometimes I think that I have done my du- 
ty as well as they, yea, better than some of them, and yet 
he does not use them as he does me: and sometimes I wish 
that there was not such a one upon the earth as he is, or 


that 
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that I was greater than he, that he might not have this 
power over me. Well, says her benefactor, and how do 
you find yourself after you have had these reflections ? Ohl 
sir, replies she, it galleth me to the heart, and I could wish 
that I was annihilated, when this is the case, in order that L 
might not be guilty of the like again. Well, says he, have 
you no friend that will undertake to make up this affair for 
you. No, sir, answers she, not one. Come (says he,) 
dont be too peremptory in your conclusions, perhaps 

there may be some one will take pity upon you, and pay 
your debt, and redeem you also. Oh dear sir, says she, is 
it possible? could I but entertain such a thought, that I 
Should have such a friend, and that I may one day be de- 
livered, I think I could bear with patience what I now feel, 
and also what I further dread, But oh! these rolls. At 
which words she began to faint z which her friend observ- 
ing, he gave her a rich cordial, that soon revived her spirits. 
When she was recovered, he asked her what she meant by 
these rolls? One of these rolls, says she, was brought me 
by a pursuivant, a considerable time ago, the contents 
whereof caused me to be more diligent in my work for a 
time, but the sense of it wore gradually off my mind, and J 
became as careless as ever: soon after I had a second mes- 
senger sent to me, with another roll, which was much lar- 
ger than the former, full of nothing but charges against me, 
and that upon Nomi's account; upon my reading this, the 
former one came fresh into my mind, and taking another 
view of it, and weighing both together, I found myself to 
be infinitely wanting; both of them J have still by me, and 
the consequence of what is contained in them (at times) 
hlls me with horror. Well, says he, as you have those 
rolls by you, pray let me see them; accordingly she soon 
produced them, and he taking them into his hands, perused 
them over; when he had so done, he addressed himself to 
C 4 her 
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her again. I see (says he) that here is à just account kept, 


and you acknowledge yourself to be criminal in running up 
such a scere; now what have you to say for yourself that 
justice should not take place against you? To which Alien 

rephed, (trembling) nothing at all, sir. Well, says he, as 

you have made this confession, and justified Nomi, in has 
proceedings towards you, I now tell you, for your conso- 

lation, that 1 have fully discharged your debt, even to the 

last mite; and here, for your satisfaction, see the acquit- 
tance I have from him. I have also purchased your per- 
son from slavery, so that you are entirely free from his do- 
minion; and you may from henceforth look him in the 
face without fear, and may boldly tell him (if ever he comes 
to visit you,) that he hath nothing to charge you with. 

However, as to these rolls, it will be proper to keep them 
by you, they may be useful to peruse, that you may keep 
in memory what you have been delivered from; and you 

may be sure that they will never be hurtful to you, inas- 
much as the charges contained in them are cancelled. 

But what tongue can express, or heart conceive, the rap- 
ture of joy that was in this poor creature] Words failed 


her to express her thankfulness ; all that she could do was, 


to fall down at his feet, with tears of gratitude and love, 
for the rapture she was in quite overwhelmed her, so that 


she lay as it were breathless for a time; but he, in his u- 


sual tenderness, gave her a fresh cordial, which soon reviv- 
ed her, and she again began to renew her expressions of 
gratitude, telling him she would be bound to serve. him as 
long as she had breath, c. But he soon prevented her, 
by telling her, that as he had freed her from Nom, all that 
he required of her was, to follow the directions that he 
should give her; and now, says he, as you are in a country 
where you will meet with many adversaries, hasten out of 
it directly; regard none of your stuff, neither your dear- 
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est friend; and here is Mr. Intelligence, who will be your 
guide through these desarts, to the lodge of Rehance, which 
stands upon the border of the plain of Hope, where you 
will be in safety, and every thing that is necessary will be 
provided for you, and, in convenient tame, I will come and 
visit you there. 

When she had d * W to him, and Mr 
Intelligence, for his readiness to accompany her, (as he 
well knew the road) her Benefactor anointed the wounds 
that Nomi had made, with some sovereign balsam that 
he had with him, which soon effected a cure; and he also 
gave her something to bear her expences on the road; so 
wishing her a good journey, for the present bids her 

Now I saw im my dream, that Alien made no delay, 
but very chearfully set out with her guide towards the 
lodge that she was directed to: she seemed, at first setting 
out, as though she mattered neither thick nor thin; bushes 
and brambles were but as stubble before her; every hill 
seemed to become a plain, and she would be ever talking 
of and extolling her Deliverer, repeating, again and again, 
what he had done for her, and would be recounting the 
circumstances she had been in, and how she must have 
gone to prison for life, had he not paid her debt, Wc. 
Notwithstanding, after a while, poor thing! she began to 
lag by the way, and would often say, Oh! that I could 
get sight of the lodge! But when she had taken a little 
refreshment, she would go on pretty chearfully again: 
sometimes when she found herself tired, she would be 
casting her eye back; not with a desire to return, but lest 
Nomi should be pursuing her; and if at any time she 
heard a rustling among the bushes, it would make her 
Start again; at which times she found her guide to be very 
encouraging to her. By and by she came within sight of 
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the lodge; at which she greatly rejoiced; and the road 
being good the remainder of the way, she soon arrived at 
her desired port, where she was received with the utmost 
pleasure, and also entertained with every thing that was 
necessary for her, and there kept in the greatest safety. 
Here she was also delivered from all apprehensions of No- 
mi's following her, and sometimes, in a sun-shiny day, 
would take a turn in the plain of Hope, and garnish her- 
self with the flowers that grow thereon. But although this 


was her happy situation, yet she was not altogether free 


from being disturbed; for some of her old acquaintance, 
finding out where she was, would often be visiting her, 
and that upon pretence of great friendship to her; though 
after some time she found them out, so that she neither 
desired their company nor bade them welcome: however, 
they would be still renewing their visits; so that, in short 
she was obliged to forbid them coming any more, but 
they regarded her not. Now, among the rest, who should 
come but Mrs Knowlittle, Mrs Self- ease, and Mrs Carna- 
lity, and they indeed came upon her (as I may say) when 


$he was not well provided for receiving them, being in her 


dishabille, which dashed her a little for the present: and 


she received them very coldly; by her looks she seemed as 


though she had rather that they had tarried at home ;how - 
ever, they did not seem to mind that, but addressed her 
with an air of cheerfulness, with a how-d'ye-do, Mrs 
Alien, I hope you are well, and I am glad to see you, &c. 
but I observed that Alien did not say, I am glad to see you, 
nor did she ask them to take a place; nevertheless they 
must needs have some chat with her, and Knowlittle 


began. 


Know. Why, neighbour Alien, I was greatly surprized 
when I heard that you had left our country, especially as 
you was so very weak when I saw you the other day. | 
| Alien, 
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Alien. Indeed, neighbour you can't be more surprized 
than I am myself; for I am sure it was not what I ex- 
pected. 
Know. Well, but by what means did you get Such a sud- 
den cure ? | 
Alien. By a Physician which you never saw, and pews 
haps never may. 
| Know. But how came you to take ouch; a journey aftere 
such an illness? for my part, I should have been afraid of a 
relapse. 
Alien. I was so bent upon my un that, for my part, 
I feared nothing. 1 
Selfreatse. For my part, I think it was a very hazardous 
thing; I should have been for staying a little longer. 
Alien, No time like the time present. 
Lou. But what d'ye think Nomi will say when he comes 
to heart of it? 
Alien. Nomi has no business with me. 
Kuno. No? we have only your bare word for that; PII 
be bold to say that when Nomi knows of it, and finds out 
where you are, he will soon fetch you back; not * we 
shall trouble ourselves about it. | 
Alien. And I am bold to say he will not; if he 3 he 
hath no right to do so, and as for what you say, I matter 
not. 
| Know. Come, neighbour, don't stand in your own light, 
although you have a fine house over you now, this may not 
last always; I dare say that Nomi will receive you kindly, 
if you return voluntarily, and will use you as well as he 
does us; and I am sure that we have no reason to complain 
of him; and I dare say you will have no reason neither. 
Self-ease, And I dare say $0 too. 
Carnality. And I dare say so too. 
| | Alien. 
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Alien. There may be but little truth in your dare-6ays 
but I am sure that my dare-say is true. 
Know. Pray, what is your dare-say, neiglibour; will you 
not tell us? 
Alien. Les, I will. I dare-say, and that with ane 
that you will find that Nomi will call you to an account, 
and if he is not paid the utmost farthing for your lost 
time, he will arrest you for it, and throw you in prison 
for life; and you, I am sure, dare not say but that you are 4 
| indebted to him. = 
1 Sel ease. We live at ease under him at present, however; 3 
| and perhaps as to what you say will follow, you may be = 
| mistaken. b 8 
| | Carnality. Come, neighbour, don't judge so hard; you 
know with what pleasure we have spent the past time of 
our lives, and why may it not continue? Come, do go 
back with us, we hope to have a good neighbour of yow | 
still. 2 
| T Alien. No, not II hope that I am bound another 8 
Wap, and shall have better neighbours. 
[| Well, at last finding that they could not prevail upon her 
| to go back with them, they went their way, and Alien was 
R glad to get quit of their company. 
0 But little did Alien think what was plotting against her 
in the parts from whence she came, and as little did she ex- 
pect of the consequences that followed. Her leaving these 
parts, we may be sure, soon took air, and no small stir 
there was about it; insomuch that the prince himself had 
presently intelligence of it, which put him in a great rage; 
for although he had such a number of subjects, yet he 
was bent upon it not to lose one of them, and so resol- 
ved he was not to lose this; for at all events he was de- 
termined to bring her back, if she was to be found in the 
world. 
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Whereupon he immediately called a counsel together, 
(of such as he could put most confidence in) in order to 
consult what measures to take, that he might accomplish 
this important affair. Now the names of those that were 
summoned and appeared, were, as they stand upon the 
following list: Mr Sagacity, Mr Humanprudence, Mr 
Hategood, and his brother Mr Letgood; Mr Distrust, Mr 
Doubtful, Mr Legality, Mr Self- confidence, Mr Presump- 
tion, Mr Carnal-reason, and his brother Mr Carnal-secu- 
rity; Mr Pride, Mr Formality, Mr Hypocrisy, Mr Self- 
conceit, Mr Love-the-world, Mr Atheist, Mr Deist, and 
Mr Self-Homicide (which last was as great a villain as any 
of them all), with several others, whose names I cannot 
now recollect, all of them being of one family, and all rela- 
tions of the prince; consequently would, to the utmost of 
their power, stand firm and true to him; and so there was 
no occasion for them to be sworn. VEN 
Well, these being convened together, their prince in- 
formed them of the cause of it, expressing his great con- 
cern that such a subject should thus elope from him, and 
requiring their assistance to bring her back; for my part, 
says he, I will be as indefatigable as any of you, and shall | 
not think much of my labour, so that I gain my point. 
Accordingly, they all with one voice assured him of their 
true allegiance, and their readiness to assist him in this 
affair. | TED 
The next thing was to consult what was the most pru- 
dent method to take, in order that they might not meet 
with a disappointment; concerning which, some said one 
thing, and some another. Some were for gaining her by 
force of arms; to which Mr Sagacity replied, that such a 
procedure might not be adviseable; for, says he, that may 
make too much noise, and 80 cause our attempt to prove 
fruitless; but my advice is, that two of us may be sent 
with 
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with a commission from our prince, to the place where slie 
is, and endeavour to persuade her to come back as a volun- 
teer; and if that should succeed, it will save any more 
trouble or charge; but if this method will not do, let two 


more be sent; and if they don't succeed, then come upon 


her by force of arms; and to this advice they all agreed, 
and the prince gave consent. But first of all (says he), do ü 
any of you know to what refuge she is fled? To which 
Mr Sagacity replied, that he was informed she had taken 
shelter in the lodge called Reliance, which standeth on the 
borders of the plain of Hope. Is she so, replied the prince? 
then she will not be so easily recovered as you may imagine; 
but however, some that have been at a place of that name 


have been recovered, and why not she? and I think that 


Mr Sagacity's proposal is the only method we can take; for, 
as I remember, it was by such methods that we have ; 
brought others from it. 

The next thing, was to consult who to send on this bu- 
siness, which all of them seemed forward enough to be 
employed in; but Abaddon, (which was the prince's name) 
in order that there should be no contest among them, said, 
that, as Mr Sagacity's opinion was good, and approved of 
by all, and as he knew where to find her, he might be 
proper to be one that should undertake this business, and 
Mr Carnal - reason to be the other: this being agreed on, the 
prince gave them commission, which they readily obeyed, 


and immediately set forward to put it in execution. 


Well, it was not long before they came to the lodge, 
and finding Alien at home, they began to address her with 


aà deal of seeming friendship; and she, not suspecting, be- 
gan to be free with them, and to listen to their discourse, 


which was very ensnaring. But anon they began to talk 
about her returning back again with them, suggesting 
how well it would by taken by their prince, and what great 

things 
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things he would do for her, by securing her from Nomi, 
c. But when she heard them speak of returning, she soon 
discovered the cheat, and clapping both her fingers in her 
ears, would not hear any more of it, but got out of their 
company. . 

When they found that what they said had no effect upon 
her, $0 as to prevail upon her to return, they went back a- 
gain to their company, and gave an account of their ill suc- 
cess; whereupon it was agreed to send other two; and who 
should be fixed upon, but Mr Hategood, and his brother 
Mr Letgood, to whom full power was given to do their ut- 
most to accomplish the end they had in view. But before 
these messengers came, Alien was gone from the lodge, (of 
which by-and-by) and so back they returned again, without 

doing any business; but when they came to give up their 
account, what a bustle was there ! the prince storming and 
| threatening, and, in short, every thing in confusion. At 
length, being more calm, a consultation arose concerning 
farther measures to be taken; and as they had some intima- 
tion what road she was gone, and whether bound, it was 
thought proper that the utmost efforts should be made to 
surprize her on the road, to which they all agreed, and all 
to a man said, that nothing should be wanting on their part. 
Says Distrust, I'Il engage that my wife Timorous will be a 
good hand in this affair; and so will my wife Diffidence, 
said Doubtful; and I'll not be wanting, said Self-Homi- 
eide; in short, all of them, in their turn, agreed to do what 
in them lay to recover her; but if they should fail in that, 
they would distress her as much as possible; and one of 
them being not content with this, said, And Pl engage to 
our assistance Mrs Self-ease and Mrs Carnality, who are 
acquainted with her, and also were very intimate with her, 
and perhaps may again, if they happen to light of her: 
chere is likewise, says he, Mrs Lust-of-the-eye, the milli- 
| ner, 


ner, Mrs Pride-of-life, the mantua-maker, and Mrs Lust-of. 
the-flesh, who is their associate; all these being Alien's old 
friends, I dare say will, in their turn, be very useful to your 


highness in bringing her back again; for there is not a town 


or village, fair, or market, but what is at some time or o- 
ther frequented by one or other of them; and I make no 
doubt but that one or more of them will some day meet 


with her. 
This stratagem being highly i by has all, 


Abaddon proceeds to give them their commission, the pur= 


port of which was, that they should pursue Alien, and 
wherever they found her, disturb, distress, annoy, molest, 
take, and, if-possible, bring her back to him, either alive or 
dead. And, for my part, says he, nothing will be wanting 
in me to assist you at all times and seasons; and so speed 
you well. 

The commission being thus given them, they made no 
delay to put it in execution; so dressing themselves in a 
disguised habit, every one took his way; the success that 
they met with may be seen hereafter; but now I shall re- 
turn to Alien. | | 

Before the aforesaid second messengers, viz.” Hate-good 
and Let-good, came to the lodge where Alien was, her 
kind Benefactor came to visit her there, and that in a dif- 
ferent dress from what she saw him in before, he being 
then in disguise, but now in a princely habit; and I think 
I never saw a more amiable person in my life; his counte- 


nance was so majestic, ànd his form so delicate, that, in 


short, I never saw one to compare with him, and yet 80 
mild and so courteous, that it was the greatest pleasure in 
the world to be in his company ; those that he was pleased 
to favour with it, found themselves much refreshed with 
his delightful conversation. 


Now, what past between him and Alien, 80 far as I 
heard 
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heard of it, and what I learnt of my three friends, I shall 
here relate. It must be thought that Alien, during her re- 
sidence at this lodge, was, at times, very anxious for the 
arrival. of him that had wrought out so great a deliverance 


for her; and as he had before told her, that he would 


come to her at this place, she was often giving a look- out 
for him, and that many times with a degree of impatience; 
and she was the more solicitous, on account of the fre- 
quent visits she received from her old neighbours; for she 
longed to be entirely free from such company. But who 
can express the joy that was in her heart, when she heard 


the sound of his chariot-wheels approaching the lodge! 


and as that was so transporting to her, much more so was 
his appearance when he entered therein; for as soon as 
she saw him, she was 80 overcome with joy, that she fell 
down at his feet, but he, with the greatest tenderness, 


raised her in his arms, and supported her, where he held 


her until she revived again; he then, with the utmost ar- 
dour of affection, embraced her, bidding her to be of good 
cheer, and gave her a cordial to support her fainting spi- 
rits: but when all was done, she could do little more to 
express what was in her heart, than by her looks, and a 


flow of tears, which he looked upon with as much pleasure 


as if she had uttered the greatest flow of words, 

Things of this nature being past, he began to talk to her 
in the following manner, or to this effect: says he, I am 
fully satisfied that the rehearsal of what J have lately done 
for you will not in any measure be disagreeable to you, 
inasmuch as you seem to have a grateful sense of it upon 
your mind; but that is Bor my present business; what 1 
have to. do at this time, is to let you know the cause why 
I did so; and what you are farther to be employed in; as 


well as to give you some necessary directions, how to 


D proceed, 
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proceed, and to furnish you with such conveniencies as you 


will stand in absolute need of. 
And, first, as to the cause of, or reason why I delivered 


you out of the hands of Nomi, and paid the debt you had 


contracted with him, and also the full price of your re- 
demption; it was not because of the misery you was in 
under him, nor upon the account of what you expected 


would be your future case, viz. to be thrown into prison 


for life. No, but one reason was, because I had fixed my 
affections upon you before ever you owed Nomi one far- 
thing: and although you was thus in a state of slavery, and 


had also made yourself such a bankrupt, yet my love to 


you never in the least abated, but continued more true 
than the needle to the pole; and I could no longer bear to 
see or hear of your distressed circumstances. Another 


reason was, that you might be entirely free from bondage, 


and also from the apprehensions of what you feared would 
come upon you. And a third reason was, because I could 
not bear that Nomi should have it to say that you owed 
him the least mite; neither was J willing that he should be 
wronged in the least degree. And now, as the intenseness 
of my love to you was such in time past, so it remains 
still the same; and I not only have done this for you, but 


have also fixed upon you as my bride and spouse [this 


relation made Alien begin greatly to rejoice,] and might, 
continued he, have taken you directly with me into that 
country whereof I am Prince, which country is called the 
Land of Light, did it seem meet; for I can, for your sa- 
tisfaction, assure you, that you will be very acceptable to 
my Father, inasmuch as he hath perfect knowledge of you, 
and of all things that I have transacted on your account, it 
being his will it should be so [this again puts her into high 


spirits ;] but as to your going with me now, it must not 


be $0, for as you have been a spendthrift hitherto, and have 
e cost 
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cost me $0 dear, you are obligated to walk it on foot; in 
which pilgrimage, dangers and difficulties you must expect. 


At this news, her countenance began to look sad, because 


she longed to go with him; which he observing, said, 
Come, don't be cast down, I shall often give you a visit 
upon the road, and that-at such times when you have most 
needof it. This put her in a little heart again. And now come 
with me (says he) to the top of the lodge, and from thence I 
will point out to you part of the road that you must go, and 


also give you some directions how to proceed, and behave 
therein, which is the second thing I proposed to inform 


you of. 


When they were there, and had a full progpect of the 
plain Hopeè before them, he says to her, Now take diligent 
| heed to the things I am going to inform you of: You see 
(says he, ) along the midst of the plain, a strait narrow road? 
'Towhichshereplied, Yes. And at the further side of the plain, 
you see an eminence fronting the road? To which she replied, 
Yes. And do you not see upon the top of the eminence, 4 
lodge? To which she replied, I think I do. Well, (says he) 
that is the way you are to go, and be sure to take great care that 
you step not out of it, either to the right hand, or left; and 
then yon may be sure you will not be exposed to any dan- 
ger; but if you step aside, you know not what will be the 
consequence; for many enemies you have, and they will be 
secretly laying traps and pit-fals by the way side, in order 
to insnare you, which I now inform you of, in order 
that you may be the more watchful; and whey you come 
to the lodge, through which you are to pass, (and which 
belongs to me) you may with the greatest boldness desire 
the porter to give you entrance : when he asketh you by 
what authority you $0 do, tell him that you are come in 
the name of Is HI, for that is my name; and by this name 
you shall call me throughout your pilgrimage. And in or- 
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der that the porter may be sure that you are no impostor, 
take this certificate with you, which is sealed and signed 
by my own hand; and if required, you may shew it him 
for his satisfaction: this certificate will be a pass for you, 
not only there, but to the end of your journey ; and when 
the porter asketh what your name is, tell him, that it is 
Hephzibah, because my delight is in you; and you shall no 
more be called Alien, for you are no longer a stranger in a 
Strange land. And as the good people of the house will be en- 
quiring of you concerning several things, you may give them 
an information from whence you came, the state you were 
in, and of the messengers that came to you; you may like- 
wise acquaint them with the rolls that were brought you, 
the behaviour of Nomi to you, and the apprehensions you 
were under on his account, and how I delivered you from 
him; also such other events as you have known since that 
time: which will be a means to endear you to them, and 
cause them to be more free with you. This also you are 
to observe, viz. to be conformable to the rules of the fa- 
mily in every respect, and then they will be the more 
ready to give you further instructions how, and in what 
manner you shall behave through the remaining part of 
your journey. Now, says he, come with me into the ward- 
robe, and there (in order that you may be more acceptable 
to them, or to any other house, or lodge you come to) I 
will cloath you with such apparel as shall cause you to be 
amiable in their sight; and this, with other favours, are in- 
cluded in the third thing I was to do for you. When he 
had brought her into the ward-robe, he stript her of her 
Slave's clothing, which he did with such decency, that she 
was not ashamed, and clothed her again with change of 
apparel, from head to foot, which was so beautiful, that 
none but a king's daughter is worthy to wear it. The first 
garment he put upon her was all of wrought gold; the 
second 
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second all of needle-work; and the third of a changeable 
colour: he then put round her waist a most curious girdle; 
and on her feet shoes of the richest make, and of such sub- 
stance, that they would last even to the end of her pilgrim- 
age. Well, when she was thus adorned, her Lord ISHI 
seemed to look upon her with the greatest degree of plea- 
Sure; and I think she was as comely a woman as ever I Saw, 
notwithstanding her complexion was something swarthy: - 
he gave her also a most useful and beautiful monitor, of 
his own composing, which he told her would be of great 
use to her in her travels; for, says he, whenever you hear 
this monitor strike, you are about to step out of the road, 
or else you have done it before; and this you are to take 
particular care, not to disregard the striking of it. 1 
No doubt but these fine things raised a little ambition 
in her breast; and if one had known her mind, I dare say 
that she wanted to coach it away with him; and especially 
as she heard him say, that she must walk it on foot, and 
also pass through many trials and dangers; and which in- 
deed might cause her a little to recoil, as knowing her own 
weakness; however this was, she speaks to him thus; (but 
in a very modest manner) Oh, my Lord, how shall I a 
weak, silly woman, be able to encounter the many enemies 
that I may meet with in the road, seeing I have nothing to 
defend myself withal ? and should I be attacked by any of 
them, what shall I do? Well, (replied he) that you may not 
be disheartened in that respect, come with me into the armo- 
ry, where you shall be furnished with weapons of proof: 80 
taking her thither, he put a helmet upon her head, abreast-plate 
upon her breast, a shield upon her arm, a sword in her hand, 
with another weapon called non- resistance. When she was 
thus accoutred, she begun to make another pleaz But my dear 
Lord Isa1, (says she) these I have not proved, and how 
shall I, or how can I make use of them? The helmet in- 
D 3 deed 
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deed will guard my head, and the breast-plate may defend 
my breast; but alas! this shield I cannot wield, for I find 
it is not in my power so much as to move it; and what 
shall T do if an enemy should throw any darts against me? 
And as to this sword, I make no doubt but it would cut a 
man asunder, was it in a hand that was able to brandish 

it; but for my part I cannot; I rather think that a sling 
and a stone would be more fit for me. To which he re- 
plied, these will be more familiar to you in time; and you 
know not what execution you may do, when you stand in 
need of using them: but that you may got be discouraged, 
if it happen so, that you fail in using them, and your ene- 


my should for a time get the advantage over you, and you 


should not be able to make use of this weapon called Non- 
resistance, I myself will come to your relief, and will de- 
Iver you from the hand of every foe. This news began to 
put her in good spirits again, and made her desirous to set 
forward on her journey: so her Lord, giving her a kind em- 
brace, and something for her refreshment on the way, 
took his leave of her for that time, though no doubt 'with 


great reluctance on Hephzibah's part. 


Now I saw. in my dream, that a sister of Hephzibah 
came to visit her just as she was preparing to set out on her 


journey; I think her name was Orpah; she was a sister by 


the father, but not by the mother. She, finding her rea- 
dy ior marchung, says to her, Whether away, sister; I 
think you seem as though you are about taking a long jour- 
ney ? So J am, replied Hephzibah, and should be glad were 
you going with me. Pray replied Orpah, whether are you 
going, sister? To tell you plainly, says Hephzibah, 
I am now leaving the land of which I was a native, and 


| bred up in, and am going to the Land of Light. Are you 


$0? replied Orpah ; I think you are much in the right of 


its for I am sure there is nothing to be got here, but age 


and 
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ind old clothes, as we use to say. I have heard much talk 


of that country you speak of; they say, that it is a fine 


country indeed, and that there are none who go thither, 


but what get very rich, and really I almost have a mind to 
go with you, if I thought that I should be accepted of when 
I came there. Well, sister, replied Hephzibah, if this is 
your mind, and you have no other scruple but that, come 
forward, I shall be-glad of your company : for my part I 
must lose no time; and, for your encouragement, I am in- 
formed, that none who go to this country, ever returned 


back again. Upon her saying this, Orpah * to take 


heart, and accordingly sets out with her. 


I observed, that at their first setting out, they discoursed . 
together about the country whether they were bound, 
and the privileges they expected to be favoured with, 


when they came there, &'c. And pray, sister, says Or- 


pah, if I may be so free, what was it that first animated 


you to remove from your native country, and go to this? 
 Hephzibah. To relate every circumstance, would take 
up. much time. But don't you remember, sister, that a 


while a-go a messenger came to me from a certain court, 


and brought me a roll, and what uneasiness it gave me? 
Orp. Remember it, sister! yes, very well; I also re- 


member that a messenger (and very like it may be the same) 


brought me one likewise, which put me into a great con- 
Sternation ; but in a little time it wore off: the roll I have 
still by me. 

Heph. Have you so, sister; 1 likewise have mine; let 
us compare them together. Accordingly they compared 
their rolls, and found them to amount to near one and the 
same; at which Hephzibah seemed to rejoice. Well, sis- 
ter, continued she, and did you not hear of a second mes- 


senger that came to me, which brought me another roll, 


and what a tremour jt put me in, Oc. | 
D + ob: | Orp. 
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Orp. Yes, yes, sister, I heard of it, and also had a se- 
cond messenger, with a roll to me, which I am sure af- 
frighted me very much; I did not recover it for a consider - 
able time; and that roll I have with me hkewise. 

Heph. I am glad of that, sister, come let us compare it 
with mine; which she directly produceth, and, when, com- 
pared, they found them to tally yery near together z only 
Lobserved, that there was some difference in the seals that 
were upon them, which they overlooked. Well, sister, 
continued Hephzibah, as you have heard of these two cir- 
cumstances, no doubt but that you also heard of the treat- 
ment I had from Nomi, the apprehensions I was under on 
his account, and how I expected he would serve me in the 
end. 

Orp. Yes, sister, that was noised. enough abroad; you 
know very well that neighbour Knowlittle, who came to 
visit you at that time, is a brave hand at spreading things 
about; and Ido assure you, sister, that I han't gone alto- 
gether without some of Nomi's discipline, J am sure he al- 
most knocked me down several times; don't t you see the 
marks he gave me in my forehead ? | 
 Heph. Well, sister, and how did you make it up with 
him again ? you went on pretty quietly with him after this 
did you not? 

Orp. Why the method I took was, to promise to behave | 
better for the future, and that I would work early and late; 
which accordingly I did; yet for all this we had not a 
thorough tranquillity z for when I failed of doing my task, 
he would often give me very severe lashes; so that I often 
wished that there was no such one as a Nomi in the world; 
and I should be glad to have got from under his dominion. - 
at any rate. I am glad that I came to visit you this morn» 
ing, and that I am got thus far out of his reach. But pray 

sister, 
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sister, how got you from him at last? I think you have not 
told me that yet. 

Heph. That I was about to do, sister; for I do assure you, 
it is a delightful theme to me, and I shall talk of it at every 
friend's house I come to throughout my pilgrumage. 'The 
manner of my deliverance was this; at the time when I 
was in the utmost distress on Nomi's account, expecting 
nothing from him but present death or imprisonment, a per- 
son of distinction came into our country, and hearing of my 
case, and being a person of a very compassionate spirit, he 
was bent upon my deliverance; and accordingly goes to 
Nomi, and pays all that I was indebted to him; then he 
came, and gave me an account thereof; and for my satis- 
faction, shewed me my acquittance, both for my debt, and 
also for the purchase of my person: when he had so done, 
he gave me a Sovereign balm to heal the wounds that No- 
mi had made, and then directed me to the lodge from 

whence we came, which hath been a delightful place unto 
me. This, in brief, is the history of my deliverance. 

Orp. Alas for me! my debts are yet unpaid ! you may 
travel on without fear; but as for me, Nomi may pursue af- 
ter, and arrest me, and _ me back again, and throw me 
into prison. 

Heph. Come sister don't be dismayed; you know not 
but that your debt is paid also, * you have not the 
knowledge of it as yet. 

Orp. But pray, sister, how did you pet this apparel you 
now wear? and also moos weapons for your defence in 
time of danger. 

 Heph, Why, sister, the's same person that a my 
freedom, came to visit me at yonder lodge, and there cloth- 
ed and armed me, as you now see, and also gave me direc- 
tions how to proceed on my journey. 

Orp. But what shall I do eister, that have none of these 

things ? 


_ tacked? 
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2 
things ? how shall I be accepted of at the lodge before us? 
and what shall I do to withetand an enemy, should I be at. 


 Heph. Come, sister, don't be discouraged concernin 8 
chis; ; you don't know but my kind Benefactor may meet 
vou at the lodge, whether we are going, and confer upon 
you the same privileges as he has upon me. With this Or- 
pah seemed to take heart again, and went on more chear- 
ful, being encouraged by what Hephzibah said to her. 

Well, sister, said Hephzibah, now let us turn our dis- 
course to another subject. What thoughts had you of No- 
mi, when you was under his discipline? 

Orp. Why, I — that he used me very cruelly : did 
not you? 

Heph. I own that I did at first; but afterwards, when I 
considered that the whole of my time was his due, I could 
not so much blame him; nay, I could rather tf hie 

proceedings towards me. 
Orp. For my part, I could not; neither can JI yet; be- 
cause I think that I wrought as hard as any slave he had; 
and I think that he might have passed by the loss of a little 

Heph. But don't you know, sister, that the whole of our 
time was his due? 

Orp. Perhaps it may be 804 but when one does the 
best one can, what more can he desire? I am sure that I 
did all that was in my power, and the best that is can do 
no more. 

At this confession of Orpah, I thought that Hephzibah 
began to look something cool, and says to her, Well, sister, 
J have one thing more to talk to you about. 

Orp. Say on, sister. 

Heph. You remember, that when we set out this morn- 
ing, our journey, our * was Chiefly about the ex- 
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eellency of the country whether we are going; and a de- 
lightful theme it is: but as my kind Benefactor told me, 
that I must expect to meet with difficulties on the road, it 
will not be amiss if we talk of them also, that when they 
come upon us, it may not seem as though some strange 
thing happened to us, and so we be tempted to repent our 
bargain. 

Orp. Dear, dister Who would grudge to go through 2 
few difficulties, so that we arrive there at last? 

Heph. Perhaps the difficulties and dangers we are to g0 
through, may be more and greater than you and I at pre- 
sent imagine: for I do assure you, that I have been infor- 
med of some, that have travelled this road, who have been 
8adly put to it in the way; and that not only by thieves and 
robbers, that infest the road, but also have been cruelly tor- 
tured, mocked, scourged, and also were put under bonds 
and imprisonments, of which some were stoned, others 
were slain with the sword, and others went through various 
afflictions, and great torment from their enemies; and all 
because they sought this country whither we are bound: 
and, if we should escape such things as they went through, 


we may esteem it as a great privilege. Now, sister, what 


think you of this? At this news, Orpah's countenance be- 
gan to change; and making a full stop, she says, Indeed sis- 
ter these are hard sayings: I shall never be able to go 


through the half of this: you may do as you please; but, 


for my part, Pl even return again; for if I go with you, I 
may be killed, and if I return, I càn but die. So Orpah 
coming to this resoluyion, they wept upon each other; Or- 


pah returned back to her slavery, and Hephzibah set her 
face towards the lodge. 


See how the Pilgrim trips the plain, 
Her native place desires no more; 


Nor 
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Nor will she there return again, 
But hasten to the wish'd-for shore. 


Now I saw, that although the return of Orpah caused 
Hephzibah to look somewhat sad, yet she began to gird up 
her loins, and set forward with more intenseness than be- 
fore; and as it was the spring time of the year, a pleasant 
walk for the most part, she had; the sun shining with re- 
splendent rays, and the gentle breezes fanning around her; 
the birds chanting forth their melodious notes, and the 
doves uttering forth their pleasant voices in the adjacent 
groves; the plain bespangled with various sorts of flowers, 
and a chrystal stream running by her side most part of the 
way. Neither had she much disturbance on the road; but 
this I observed, that Mr. Pride would now and then cross 
the road, which sometimes put her to a stand; though being 
but little acquainted with him, she had not much apprehen- 
sion of danger from him. Well, thus she went on, till she came 
near the hill on which the lodge was; and now night ap- 
proaching, and perceiving the ascent to be somewhat steep- 
er than she expected, she began to be a little out of heart, 
thinking that she should not be able to reach the lodge that 
night, and wished for a convenient lodging, at the foot of 
the hill, until morning. 

Whilst she was thus musing, a man, with a grave and 
solid countenance, and in a plain habit, coming up to her, 

accosts her in the following manner, and that in a very 
mild and soothing accent; Fair one, says he, I think you 
seem to be very much fatigued ; pray, may I be 80 free as 
to ask you how far you are travelling to night? Sir, said 
she, my intention was to reach the lodge, on the top of the 
hill; but I fear I cannot attain it. Attain it! says he; no, 
that you cannot, as it is 80 late, and you much fatigued al- 


ready: do you consider the length and steepness of the hill? 
and 
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and should you be overtaken with night, you may lose 
your way, and you know not what dangers you may fall 
into; come, be content, and go with me to my homely ha- 
bitation; what entertainment I have, you are welcome to, 
and you may set forward in the morning, as early as you 
please, and I, or some of my maidens, will put you in the 
road again, and bear you company up the hill. This suit- 


: | ing with what she before had been thinking of, she returned 


him thanks, and said, that she would accept of his kind of- 
fer: but as the old gentleman was turning about to conduct 
her to his house, she remembered that this was one of the 
men that came to persuade her to go back when she was at 
the former lodge; and immediately her monitor struck, 
which caused her to refrain from following him, and so she 
kept on her road; upon which he called after her, but to 
little purpose; she told him that her mind was altered, 
and that she was determined to reach to the lodge, if pos- 
sible. I think that this gentleman was Mr. Sagacity. 
Now I saw that she went on with fresh vigour, lest she 
should be benighted, or at least should meet with an enemy 
that might molest her. When she came to the foot of the 
hill, her spirits again began to sink, with the thoughts that 
she could not be able to reach the top of it that night ; but 
taking some refreshment, she began to ascend the hill, and 
went on really better than I expected : before it was quite 
dark she came to the lodge. | 
But who can tell what tremor of mind she was in, lest 
She should not be accepted of there! if I knock at the gate, 
thought she, and be refused entrance, what shall I do, and 
Whether shall Igo? And the certificate, that her Lord gave 
for her admittance, being out of her mind, she halted and 
hankered about the outside of the gate; she durst not ven- 
ture to come up to it, but only looked at it with a wishful 
eye; and in this dilemma she continued some time. At 
length 


who directed her thither; to which she said, that she was 


steps in, and lets the family know what a guest he had got 


in a very courteous manner saluted her, and observing her 


places, Mr. Shepherd, the watchman began to interrogate 


with a degree of rapture, my Lord Isi came to visit me 
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length the porter, or watchman, whose name was Shep⸗ 
herd, giving a look out, and seeing a stranger before the 
gate, steps to her, and asked her in a very affable manner, 
whom she sought and what she wanted To which she re- 
plied (trembling, ) that she desired to have a lodging in this 
house to-night, if it might be. The porter then asked her 


directed there by Lord Is HI. The porter replied, We de- 
ny none admittance here, that come in his name; come 
step you into the porch, whilst I call the family together, 
which is our usual custom; and if they like your talk, you 
will be as one born in the house. So leaving her a little, he 


in the porch ; which gave them great joy and pleasure, 
But what tongue can express the fear that poor Heph- 
zibah was in, lest the family should not approve of the ac- 
count she had to give of herself: sometimes she would be 
ready to wish that she had not come there, though she durst 
not entertain so much as a thought of returning back. 
 Whilst she was in this quandary, the family came, and 


tremor, desired her not to be discouraged, inasmuch as they 
knew how to sympathize with her : and having taken their 


her concerning her native country, her behaviour in it, and 
what befel her there; the manner how she was delivered 
out of it, and the place where she took her first residence 
after she came away: to all which she gave him satisfactory 
answers. Then he asked her what visitors she had when 
at the lodge; which she told him: and last of all, says she, 


there; at which they all seemed to be delighted. | 
Well, said Mr. Shepherd, and what conversation had 
Lord Ish with you? Here she told him all that had pas- 


sed 
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ved between them, and how she was directed by him to this 
house, as it lay in her direct way to the Land of Light, 
whether she was travelling. And what, says he, did he 
further do for you? Why, says she, he gave me a certificate, 
signed and sealed in his own name, which he told me 
would be a pass for me throughout my journey. Mr. Shep- 
herd replied, I am glad of that, pray let me see it; so she 
produced jt, And when they had perused it, they expres- 
sed their satisfaction therewith. Well, sayshe, and what 
did Lord IsnI do for you more? why, says she, he took 
me into the ward-robe, and gave me these garments you see 
upon me; and he took me into the armory, and accouter- 
ed me with these weapons you see, for my defence in time 
of danger. Very well, replies he, and what further ? Says 
she, he told me that you, the good people of the house, 
would give me directions how I should behaye in the re- 


maining part of my pilgrimage z and he also said that he 
would now and then visit me in the way, especially in time 
of danger. These accounts gave them all satisfaction; and 


they, with one consent, agreed to admit her into the fami- 


I ; but they told her, that as it was their custom to receive 
none into the house till they were first bathed, so it was ne- 


cessary for her to submit thereto; to which she readily 


consented. After that was performed, they, with joy brought 


her into the lodge, and she became as one of the family, 
and with the greatest freedom partook of every thing the 
house afforded; which indeed proved to be rich r 
to her. 
The morning being come, Hephaitoh began to prepare 
to set forward on her journey; but the virgins belonging 
to the lodge told her, that she must not go as yet, because 
they wanted to have farther conversation with her; upon 
which she consented to Stay another day with them ; and 
being set together, they began to discourse concerning the 
country 


— — 
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coming out of it, and by what means; to all which she 


They also asked her several quentions Aae to the 


you before you are aware. But did you meet with no 
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country she came from, and the vast disproportion there 
was between it and that to which she was travelling. Their 
talk also was very much about the Prince of the Land of 
Light, the love he bears to pilgrims, the certainty of the 
continuance of it, and many such like things, which afford- 
ed them a great degree of pleasure. They also desired her 
to give them a fresh rehearsal of her case, when in the 
region of the shadow of death, and the mamyer of her 


gave them a more cel account than before she * 
done. 


currences that happened to her when she was in the 
of Reliance; to which she gave them satisfactory ab- 
swers. She like wise told them the story of her sister Or- 
pah, and how she came over the plain of Hope alone 
and what a pleasant journey she had. And did you not, 
say they, meet with some interruption in the plain? be- 
causemany times it is infested with thieves. No great matter, 
replied she; only one person, that looked a little suspicious, 
would sometimes cross the road, which put me to a stand. 

Aye, we know him, say they; he is as arrant a villain as 
can be, and as great an enemy to pilgrims as any in the 
world; and you must expect to meet with him again, bes 
fore you come to your journey's end; his name is Pride; 
and a very proper one it is, for he affects such a variety of 
dress, that you will find it a hard matter to know him ; 0 
you will do well to be upon your guard, lest he surpri: 


other molestation upon the plain? Ves, said she, as it grew 
towards evening, and near sun-set, finding myself some*- 
what fatigued, and seeing the hill before me to be steeper 
than I expected, I began to despair of getting to the to 
of it that night, whereupon I began to ish that I cou 


find 


* 
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find 2 lodging thereabout, and so to set forward in the 
morning. Whilst I was-thus thinking, a person came up 
to me, (whom I did not know at first) and very kindly in- 
vited me to his house; and as he seemed to be a ve- 
nerable person, I consented to go with him; but when 1 
was about to follow him, I perceived that he was one of 
them that would have persuaded me to go back to my native 
country, when I was at the lodge of Reliance, whereupon I 
immediately turned from him, and came forward on my 
way. Oh, says one of the virgins, that is old Sagacity, we 
know him also; tis well you escaped from him; he hath 
been a deluder of many, all of whom have found him very 
prejudicial to them, 

As they were talking of the above, Mr Shepherd, the 
watchman, came into the room where they were, and in 


employed; pray, may I not know what you have been 
discoursing about? Yes, and welcome, say they; and ac- 


gave him much satisfaction. Well, now, says he, (turn- 
ing to Hephzibah) pray let me have a little talk with 
you : but, first of all, give me leave to enquire after your 
name; I should have done it yester-night, but forgot it. 
You must know it is our rule to enroll all such as we take 
into our family, and you we look upon to be as one of 


taken some to be true pilgrims, that have turned out im- 
postors; but as we have their names enrolled, we know 
the better how to deal with them, when they discover 
what they are. This caused Hephzibah to look sad; which 
he perceiving, said to her, Don't be discouraged at this, I 
only speak of it by way of caution; it may be for your 


she, when | in my native country, was Alien; for I was a 


, 


a pleasant manner says to them, I am glad to see you thus | 


cordingly they related to him all that had past, which 


us; though sometimes it has been the case that we have 


good. Come, let me know your name? My name, says 


E stranger 


Isi came to me at the lodge of Reliance, he gave me the 


had such favours bestowed upon you by Lord IsHIL, when 


let me tell you, they are very crafty adversaries; therefore 
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stranger to the Land of Light; but when my dear Lord 


name of Hephzibah; because he said that he delighted in 
me. Of this Mr Shepherd took a memorandum, and then 
proceeded to talk to her in the following manner. 

It may be, my daughter, says he, that as you have 


at the lodge you spake of; and as you kept on your way, 
when your sister returned back; as your walk was 80 
pleasant over the plain, and you escaped the dangers you 
was there liable to; also as you are received into this 
house, and are admitted to all the privileges thereof, you 
may be ready to imagine that you shall enjoy peace and 
felicity during the rest of your pilgrimage, and that your 


difficulties are almost ended: but that you may not be WF 
disappointed, if these are your thoughts, give me leave to 


tell you, that you must not wonder if you meet with. great- 
er trials than ever you have met with yet, and that from 

such quarters as you little suspect. The prince of the 

country from whence you came, will assuredly employ all 
His emissaries to bring you back to him again; and though 
they may not be able to prevail in that respect, yet they 
will retard you in your journey, as much as possible; and, 


it behoves you to be very constant upon your watch, lest 
they come upon you before you are aware; which if that 
should be the case, you will find it very hard work to 
struggle with them; at least you may suffer the smart of 
them for many days. Those weapons that Lord Is HI gave 
you, if they are kept bright, will be of singular use to you, 
at such seasons; for it is not possible that any enemy 
should stand before them: but if yourweapons are dull 
and rusty, you will find that they will be of little or no 
use to you, when the enemy makes an assault 1100 you; 

but 
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but for your encouragement, this you may be assured of, 
that your Lord Ish will not suffer them totally to prevail 
against you: though you may receive à fall by them, 
yet you shall rise again; for he will most certainly come 
to your assistance, and cause you to en over your 
adversaries. 

As to the garments wherewith you are Aue they 
are the most excellent ornaments in the world; your in- 
nermost garment is cannon- proof, and all the batteries that 
can be raised against it shall never be able to make a breach 
through it; neither is it possible that you should be robbed 
of it. Your second garment may be defaced by the ene- 
my, and to your apprehension, you may be almost upon 
the brink of being plundered of it, but Lord IsEL will take 
care that you shall not entirely lose itz tor he knows, that 
could your enemies rob you of this, their end would be an- 
swered; and indeed it is what they chiefly aim at; but your 
kind Benefactor will see to it, that * shall not ny 
accomplish their design. 

What I have to say to you a wo eo} 
garment is this; you are to-take the utmost care that you 
keep it free from spots and stains; for if you are neglectful 
of it, you will displease him that gave it you, and also 
cause your enemies to rejoice over you; and when you 
come to take a view of it yourself, you will be ashamed to 
look upon it; but if it be kept free from soil, it will be 
pleasing to your kind Benefactor, pleasant to yourself, and 
in some respect baffle your adversaries. This, my daugh- 
ter, I would have you bear yo your mind, and have a 
Strict regard unto. 

And as you was told by Lord ls, that here you - ads 
have instructions how you should behave in your pilgrim- 
age, I would also put you in mind of this, viz. that you en- 
deavour to nr yourself wisely when you pass through 

E. 2 | any 
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from such companions as those, you may promise yourself 
2 great deal of felicity; and yet in this also you may be 
deceived. I should be glad if there was no occasion for a 


any city, town, or village; the inhabitants whereof, it may 
be, will give you some disturbance as you pass along; but 
let not that be minded by you; if they speak ill of you, be 
sure to give them good words; and if they smite you, re- 


turn not the blow: and so in time, by your good deport- 


ment, you will find your journey to be more pleasant, and 
their calumnies against you will in a measure cease: but if 


you contend with them, and render evil for evil, you will 


never have any rest, but will be in continual perplexities, 
and 80 your way will be rendered the more uncomfortable 
to you. And you must not think it strange if you meet 
with trials from such quarters as you at this time little 
dream of. It may be, that in the course of your pilgrimage, 
you may meet with some in your way, who wall tell you 
that they also are bound to the same country you are; 
but, in fact, are liars; of such beware; for if you strictly 
examine them, you will soon find them to be as I have 


told you, and you will see that ä about to de- 
ceive. 


- But what is most to be lamented, is, that you may 
find some upon the road, that are pilgrims indeed; and 


caution of this sort; but, in truth, there is as much need 
of watchfulness in this case, as any I know of; and la- 
mentable it is, that there are many pilgrims who will car- 
ry it fair to your face, in order to hear what you have to 
say; and if you are not directly of their sentiments in 
things you converse about (although they will seem to as- 
sent) will go their way and improve it to your prejudice, 
80 that you will be ready to think that there is not one up- 
on earth to be trusted; and also you may be ready to think 
that a pilgrim's life is notlung but-a dream, through their 


be- 
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behaviour in this respect; nevertheless, some, no doubt, 
you will find to be faithful and true: and when you 
meet with such, let them be your correspondents, for 
vou will find them to be very helpful to you in your 
travels. | 

Some . — you may see in your way, who 
have sadly bedaubed their outward garments, which will 
give you much uneasiness of mind; but be not e 
thereat, only see to it to keep your own clean, and then 

you will be at peace in that respect. 

When Mr Shepherd had spoken these things to her, 
and given her several other useful instructions, she return- 
ed him thanks, and said, that she hoped she should observe 
all things that he had told ber, as she looked upon them to 
be very necessary. 

Having spent the comalades.of the day in profitable 
conversation, every one retired to their respective places of 
rest; and the morning being come, Hephzibah again dres- 
seth herself for her journey; and the family not being 
willing to hinder her, they told her, that some of them 
would accompany her a little way on the road; but first 

of all, say they, it is proper that you take some refresh 
ment. 
Breakfast being ended, and the good people having gi- 
ven her such things as were necessary for her refreshment 
upon the road, Mr Shepherd, with some of the virgins be- 
longing to the house, set forward with her, in order to 
conduct her part of the way; but before they went out of 
the lodge, they made her a present of a map of the road she 
Was to travel in, which (as they were going along, ) Mr 
Shepherd explained to her, shewing her the turnings, and 
windings, and cross roads, that might lead her out of the 
right way; telling her, that the enemy had cast up these 
11 on 7 to draw pilgrims out of the way that 
E 8 they 
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they should go in, of which he bid her be aware; for some 
of them, said he, are so craftily made, that unless you 
have an eye to this map, you certainly will be ensnared by 
them, and will have reason to repent your neglect in that 
respect. As they were talking of this, with other profita- 
ble things, they came to a certain eminence, from whence 
they had a view of the road before them; which, when'Mr 
Shepherd had pointed out to her, he, and the virgins in 
company, took their leave of her, bidding her good speed; 
and so they returned to the lodge, and Hephzibah went on 


her way. 


Now I saw, that she nad hot Ton g parted from her 5 
companions, but. a person stept out of a thicket by the way 
side, and came directly up to her, with an all hail, thou that 
art highly favoured! thou that hast been brought out of thy 
native country, and hast been so eminently favoured at Re- 
Iiance lodge, and escaped the dangers of the plain, and hast 


been admitted into the lodge upon the hill, and hast receiv- 


ed such favours there, and hast been brought on thy way 
by the good people of the house, and art now in the direct 
road to the Land of Light, whither thou art bound! Now 
thou hast no need to fear any more dangers and casualties 
in the way, thy feet being in the goodly path; with many 
more such like flattering speeches, which proved very en- 
snaring to her, and the more so, because an air of gravity 
appeared in his countenance. She began to cast in her mind 
what manner of person this was, that he should know all 
these things; and she began to harbour favourable senti- 
ments of him, thinking him to be some great one. He, 
continuing his harangue to her, says, As you have time e- 


nough before you, and the weather settled, I shall take it as 


a favour if you will pleasure me with your company a few 


days at my lodge; it is but a little distance hence; and Iam 


sure that my — wil be as much delighted with your 
com- 


company as myself, and will entertain you with the best 
things my house affords: upon this she consented to go 
with him, not knowing who, or what he was; but as he 
was turning to conduct her to his place of residence, she 
perceived, by a particular air of his, that he was the same 
person that several times crossed the road when she was co- 
ming over the plain of Hope; upon which she directly start- 
ed back, and kept on her way, knowing him to be Mr Pride; 


=_ and he returned to his thicket, 


Now I saw, that after she had parted with this advernary, 
she came to a lane called Self-abasement, which, whilst she 
was walking through, proved very uncomfortable to her; 
the lane, you must note, ran with a shallow, or what we call 
a hollow way, and being very narrow, the trees that grew 
upon the banks by the way side, met together at the top; s0 
that what with one thing, and what with another, she was 
quite deprived of the influences of the sun, not so much as 
enjoying one comfortable ray thereof; whereupon, almost 
as soon as she entered this lane, a chill seized her, that caus- 
ed her to shiver, so that she began to be doubtful of the 
consequence; upon which she mended her pace, in order 
to get warm; but the road being rough, she found that she 
had enough to do to mind how and where she stept, lest she 
should receive a fall; for sometimes, through the rough- 
ness of the way, she would reel to and fro like a drunken 
man; but, however, she kept on her way, though at a slow 
rate. 

But she had not gone far along this obscure road, before 
there was one met her, whose name was Incredulity, he 
was of the number of them that was first employed to in- 
tercept her in her way, but whose name I had forgot, and 1 
could wish that I never had known him, for indeed he prov- 

ed to be a pestilent fellow to Hephzibah, not only at this 
time, but also for the most part of her journey: when he 
Tt E 4 8. 
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met her in this place, he seemed to put on an air of 8ympa« 
thy, and says to her, Bad roads, fellow traveller; pray, whi- 


ther are you bound, if I may be so free? perhaps I may 
put you in a better road than you are now in. I am bound 


| (replied she) to the Land of Light, and by what information 
I have, there is no other way but this. I suppose, said he, 


those people at yonder lodge directed you this way; just as 
though there was no other: there are many people now-a- 
days, continued he, who direct travellets a very round a- 


bout way to the place you speak of, but, in my opinion, 


they are a company of idiots for so doing; and those that 
hearken to them, I think, are full as unwise as they: come, 
says he, if you will be advised by me, (though this may be 
one way to the Land of Light) Iwill put you in a path 
which is much preferable to this; a way wherein you will 
not be exposed to half the difficulties that you will in this; 
the way that I will put you in, will lead you through a fine 
open country, and also through towns and villages, where 
you may have every thing your heart can wish for; where- 
as in this nasty road, you will find very poor accommoda- 
tions, besides being exposed to dangers of every kind. To 
which she replied, I think, sir, I like your talk very well 
but pray, sir, will the way you speak of bring me safe to my 
desired port? Safe, said he, no doubt of that, two roads, 
you know, sometimes lead to one town; and what matter is 
it which a traveller takes of the two? but to be sure, any - 
wise person would chuse the best, when they have know. 
ledge which is so. Well, says she, then I think I will 
take your advice; but before she turned to go with him, 
she thought of her map, and looking thereon, she found 
that there was no other road to where she was bound than 
that she was now in, and that the road he talked of was one 
that leads to a certain place of great danger; upon which 
che told him that her mind was altered, and that she would 
e en 
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ven keep in the road in which the was, let the contequenee 


be what it would; but he being not willing to miss the mark 
he aimed at, used many enticing arguments to beat her off 
her resolution, however they all proved abortive; upon 
which he had the insolence to lay hands upon her, in order 
to force her to a compliance; and a great struggle between 
them ensued, he pulling one way, she striving to go the o- 
ther; sometimes he seemed as though he would gain his 
point, at other times she appeared to have the advantage; 
and I think that I never saw a harder scuffle in my life. Be- 
fore it was over, who should come up but that villain Self- 
| homicide! who attacked her with as much fury as the other; 
and, in short, between them both, to all appearance, they 
had almost forced her away; for, poor thing, she was so o- 
ver-matched, that she was not able to defend herself, nei- 
ther had she the least power to make use of her weapons ; 
but, however, she had so much strength left, as to cry out 
for help, and a shrill cry it vas, even * a one as 1 never 
heard before. 

Now I saw, that she no sooner cried out, but there was 
one came up to her assistance, whose name was Trust, up- 
on his appearance these two ruffians quitted their hold of 
her; and I am sure it was very pleasing to me to see how 
both of them 8neaked off; I suppose they well knew that 
Mr Trust was a match for them, and that they durst not 
stand before him. Poor Hephzibah likewise seemed (as 
well she might) greatly to rejoice in her deliverance, and al- 
so to triumph over them that had thus used her; and lest 
she should be again beset by them, I think Mr Trust accom- 
panied her to the end of this obscure lane, and, as they 
went along, spake many encouraging words to her, telling 
her that he was sent by Lord Ism1, on purpose to deliver her 
from those two adversaries, and Wat he should be always 

5 ready, 
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ready, at Lord IsRr's 3 to do al the good ollices 
for her that lay in his power. | 

Well, when she was thus brought to the end of the 1 
the sun shone upon her again, the rays whereof, it may be 
thought, were very refreshing to her, inasmuch as she had 


received such a chill, had gone through such fatigue with 


Her enemies, and had borne the roughness of the road; and 
the sun not only shone upon her, but her feet were set in an 
even path, and so she went on very comfortable, rejoicing 
that her Lord Is had not forgotten her, until she came to 
a town called Sensuality, through which she must needs 


pass, though many times it is the lot of pilgrims to receive 


some damage in passing through it, especially if they are not 
n their guard. 

In that town there is a great market kept, and I think it 
continues in its height during the summer season, where 
people of all ranks, and from all quarters, come to trade; 
and it is a great chance, when a pilgrim passeth through it, 
xf he is not known by some one or other; and it is as great | 
a chance if they do not do their utmost endeayour to en- 


snare him; therefore they should be cautious how they 


look here and there, and observe to keep the direct road that 
they are walking in, and not to regard any one that calls 


after them, which may be a means to prevent further mis- 


But, I think, that this was not altogether Hephzibab's 
case; indeed she walked part of the way through the mar- 


ket tolerably well; but by and by, when she came to the 


standard in Forgetful- street, this being the principle part 


of the market for traffick, and where the chief traders kept 


their shops, and where the greatest curiosities were exhibi- 
ted to sale, she began to let her eyes run a gadding after this 


toy, and that trifle, so that at length she forgot what a dan- 


gerous place she was in, 
As 
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As she thus passed along, who should espy her, but 


come to trade in this market, and who were of the num- 
ber of them that undertook to annoy and bring back (if 
possible) this pilgrim. Now, thought they, this is the on- 
ly time for us to fulfilthe engagements we laid ourselves un- 
der to our prince, and if we can be serviceable to him in this 
respect, we shall get to ourselves some degree of renown. 
So just as she came before the shop that they were in, 
Mr. Self- confidence steps out to her, with a how d'ye do, 


Madam, and, Iam glad to see you, c. and I am glad to 
find you so far upon your journey; and how far are you 


travelling to day? c. She hearing all this preamble, be- 
gan to give attention to him, not perceiving that he was an 
enemy; which he soon observing, invited her into his shop, 
which, at first she modestly refused; but at length, through 


His pressing solicitations, she went in with him, where he, 


with his partner, Mr. Presumption, passed the highest com- 
pliments upon her, with which she was not a little delight- 
ed; and immediately they ordered a cup of compound for 


her to drink; which she said, she did not chuse; but, by 
their persuasion, and telling her that it would do her no 
harm, she drank a little of it, and set down the cup; upon 


which they solicited her to drink the remainder, but she 
would not; and indeed *twas well she did not, for it was 
made of such an intoxicating nature, that had she drank the 
whole, they might have dealt as they pleased with her. But 
when they found that that scheme did not take, Mr. Pre- 
sumption asked her if she wanted nothing in their way; 
and told her that they would use her as well, at least, as any 

one in the market, c. She said that she was not in want 

of any thing, neither did she come hither to buy, but only 

passed through the market as it lay in her road. However 

he prevailed upon her to take a piece of goods, called Con- 

| formity, 
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formity, which, he said, she had at prime eost; but be that 
as it will, it cost her very dear. Soon after she had 
bought this ware, her monitor struck, which she hearing, 
and attending to, she hastened out of the shop as soon as 
possible; neither could all their solicitations prevail upon 
her to tarry one moment longer with them, so that those ad- 
versaries lost their aim; notwithstanding that little she 
drank of their cup had some effect upon her, which was 
the cause of her buying of Presumption's ware. | 

Now I saw, that as soon as she got out of the shop, she 
hurried along the street as fast as possibly she could, where 
one would be crying to her, What d'ye buy, what d'ye buy? 
and another would say, Is there nothing here that will 
please you, madam ? Choice and cheap, says · the third. 
The gentle woman can't speak, says a fourth. And indeed 
the little attention she gave to them, intimated that she 
could not, nor hear neither. : 

Well, thus she passed along, until he came to Credu- in: 
lous-Corner, at the right-hand of Yielding-Street; at which 
corner who should have a shop but Mrs. Carnality and 
Mrs. Self-ease? two of them that visited Hephzibah when 
she was at the lodge of Reliance, and were now come to 
this market in the way of trade, and were in partnership 
with one another. By the way, it must be observed that 
although these, with the others, are slaves under Abaddon, 
their prince, yet he never denies their trafficking, so that 
they are serviceable to him, and bring their profits into his 
exchequer. Now these having their eyes upon Hephzibah, 
as she came along, thought that this would be a proper 
time for them to shew their allegiance to their prince, by 

presuading her to forsake the way she had set her foot in. 
Accordingly, Mrs. Carnality steps to her as she was 
walking along by their shop, putting on a seemingly inno- 
cent air, and acoosts her in the zame manner as Mr. Self- 
con- 
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confidence had done before ; but Hephzibah looked very 
shy upon her at the first, and would hardly give her the 
time of day, as we use to say; but at length, by her flatter- 
ing speeches, she prevailed upon her to come with her into 
her shop, where she found Mrs. Self-ease sitting in an easy 
chair, who complimented her much on her arrival in town, 
and bade her many welcomes into her house; though it 
was some time, I observed, before Hephzibah would make 
free with them. But by and by they began to be more so- 
ciable, and so gossipped away the greatest part of the after- 
noon together, chatting about many idle things, not worth 
relating. 

Evening coming on, Hephzibah began to talk of setting 
forward upon her journey, but they solicited her to tarry 
with them all night, telling her that they had a very good 
lodging at an inn hard by, where she would be as welcome 
as themselves; saying that she could not go far that night, 
and that she had better take the morning for it; to this she 
consented, not considering the snare they were laying for 
her. When night came, and they had shut up shop, oy 
they go, cheek by jole together. 

But as there are few places without some good persons, 
So in this place there was one that delivered Hephzibah 
from the designs of these two varlets : his name, as far as I 
could learn, was Watchful ; one that had a great regard 
for pilgrims, He seeing Hephzibah come into this town, 
and knowing by her garb that she was a pilgrim, and being 
sensible of the danger that she might be exposed to in pas- 
sing through it, kept a diligent eye over her as she passed 
along, lest she should receive any real damage from the 

market people. 
And J observed, that as Fam bens to go into the inn 
with these two old acquaintances, he stepped to her, and 
gave her a pull by her garment; at which she started back 
with 
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with a degree of surprize: upon this he asked her if she 
knew where she was going? to which she replied, she waz 
only going to lodge here to-night: he then asked her if 
she knew what company she was in, and what sort of 
a house this was? To which she gave him a very slender 
answer; but I observed that blushes came into her 
face; which he also perceiving, took her a little aside, 
and told her, that these two that she was in company with, 
were as great strumpets as any in the whole town; and 
that their design in bringing her there was, only that she 
might be debauched. As to the inn, says he, it is a house 
of as ill fame as any in the whole town, and those that lodge 
in it, it is ten to one if they don't, for the future, - turn out 
to be mere prostitutes. At this she turned pale, and, 
trembling, said to him, Pray sir, what shall I do? can you 
inform me where I shall have a safe lodging to night? for I 
am a stranger, and know not where to go to seek one. Well, 
says he, that you may not be destitute, come with me, and 
Iwill provide one for you, and in the morning (as I see 
you are a pilgrim) I will conduct you part of your way: at 
which she was greatly delighted, and returned him thanks; 
and accordingly he took her to his habitation, and refresh- 
ed her with such things as his house afforded ; and in the 
morning, as he had promised her, took her a considerable 
way on her journey ; and as they went along, he informed 
her of many profitable things, and told her, that the next 
place she was to lodge in, was in the house of the Enlight- 
ener, who would receive her very kindly, and entertain her 
friendly, and also shew her many things that would be pro- 
fitable to her; and so wished her good speed. 

Now I observed, that as she went along, she began to 
ruminate about her last day's adventure; the consideration 
of which, I perceived, caused her to look sad; and a flow 
of tears gushing from her eyes, she uttered che following 
| dolo- 
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doloreus complaint against herself. Oh ! says she, what a 
wretch am III that have been so highly favoured by Lord 


Isi! I that have been delivered from destruction by him! 


I that had my feet set in this good way by him! I that 
have received such favours at his hands since J have been 
in it! I that but the other day received such favours from 
good Mr. Shepherd, and that worthy family! I that have 
been delivered from several apparent dangers, not only in 
the plain of Hope, but also since I came from their lodge ! 
When Mr. Pride would have ensnared me, he was not suf- 
fered to do me harm; and when so violently assaulted in 


Self- basement lane, there, through Lord IsRHTs care, a 


way of escape was made for wretched me! but, oh! thou 
ungrateful creature! thou silly wild wretch ! notwith- 
standing the many favours bestowed upon thee, no sooner 
wast thou eaticed by the enemies of thy dear Ish, and these 
thy own enemies, but thou consentedst to them, and, as it 
were, joined league with them. Why is it that Jam yet a- 
live ? Or why is it that I am not shut up in a loathsome 
dungeon? Why was it that Mr. Watchful came to my de- 
hverance last night? Why was it that he so kindly enter- 


| tained me at his house? And why is it that my feet are a- 


gain set in this happy road ? Whereupon a flow of tears of 
self-abhorrence, mixed with those of gratitude, trickled 
down her cheeks, and a goodly sight it was to me to be- 
hold ; though I acknowledge that it drew tears of sympa- 
thy from me, as I beheld her weeping and bemoaning her- 
self, and also n . on the account of her 
tally. 

_ Having a little recovered this, ohe ds hergelf of 


the bargain she purchased at Mr. Presumption's shop, and 


took it out of her bundle, in order to look it over; but when 
she had well examined it, she found it to be a sad piece of 
goods indeed, it being naught from end to end, which was 

tot | a great 
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a great perplexity to her; and a great grief it was to her to 
look at it, and gladly would she have hid it in some hole or 
pit, so that she might have seen it no more. Now she re- 
flected upon herself to a high degree, in that che spent her 
time and substance in such a foolish manner; and thus she 
kept on her way, weeping as she went, and lamenting that 
eee eee eee n _— 
the town. 

Itistrue the road she was now travelling in was _ but 
I don't remember that the sun shone all this morning, the 
air being covered with clouds, and it being somewhat fog- 
gy. By and by the fog grew more thick, and the clouds 
exceeding heavy, and the rain began to descend apace; 
lightnings flashing from the heavens, and thunder rolling 
with prodigious claps z which commotions caused poor 
Hephzibah to fear and quake, neither could she see any 
Shelter to have recourse to: the road also began to be ex- 
ceeding bad, so that she moved on very heavily. Now she 
began to bewail her sad state, and afresh call to mind her 
yesterday's transactions, and then would cry out, in great 
bitterness, Wo is me; for I am. undone! Oh | wretched 
creature that I am | though I escaped just punishment for 
my folly at yonder town, yet now I am found out, now my 
final period seems to be at hand. What shall I do? Whi- 

ther shall I fly, that I may escape from this dreadful storm? 
Wbilst she was thus bewailing her piteous case, who 
should meet her but old Mr. Legality? but, instead of his 
sympathizing with her in her distress, I think his usage was 
more rough and distressing than any she had hitherto met 
with. Instead of bidding her be of good cheer, the storm 
will be over by and by, and your road will be better anon, 
Dc. he tells her that the farther she went in this road, the 
worse it would be, and the heavier would be the storm. Do 
you not see, says he, how the clouds gather up from the 
side 
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side of vonder mountain? For my part, I see no way for 

your escape] you may depend upon it that those flashes of 

lightening, or a red-hot thunderbolt, will ere long put a pe- 

riod to your life. This distressed her again very sore, be- 
lieving all he had said was true: now she again reflected up- 

on herself, for idling away her time in the town of Sensuali- 
ty. Oh! said she, had not that been the case, I might 
now have been perhaps at the house of the Enlightener, 
where I might have been sheltered from this calamity. 

| Whilst these reflections were passing through her breast, 

the storm began to abate, the rain descended more slowly, 
the thunder not so fierce and loud; whereupon she began to 
be more chearful, and Mr. Legality sneaked away from 
her, having done her all the injury, he could at that time, 
and she kept on her way; but any one that is used to tra- 

& velling, must think that she had but indifferent walking. 
. Now she had not gone far, before Mr Formality, with 
his constant associate, Mr Hypocrisy, met her, and in 4 
formal and sly manner began to congratulate her upon ac- 
count of her being so far on her j journey, and of her cou- 
rage in venturing through the late storm, and that she was 
brought so safe through it; with many more such e 
speeches. 

At this time poor Hephzibah was glad to have any one 

to speak to; and hearing them address her in a sympathi- 
zing manner, she began to listen to them, thinking that 
they might do her some friendly office; little imagining 
that they were her enemies; which they soon perceiving, 
began to be more free with her, and gave her an invitation .. 
to their lodge, as they called it; telling her a little re- | 
freshment would be of great use to her after such à fa- — 
tigue: but I observed that she did not chuse to go with | 
them, till, through their pressing solicitations, and tellin 
her it was not at all out of her road, she consented, res 
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80 turned aside to go with them; but before she had gone 

many steps, her monitor struck, by which she perceived 

that she was going in a dangerous path; upon this she 

tt suddenly started back, and left them, and kept on her way, 

1 rejoicing that she was delivered from such ensnaring com- 
| panions. 

After this, I observed that her id began to mend, and 
now and then a ray of the sun would shine upon her, and 
she seemed to go on more chearfully; but I perceived by 1 ; 
her looks and sighs, that she had not forgot former things; 
however she seemed to be glad that it was no worse with 
her, considering what had past; and as she found the path X 
she was in to be something slippery, she seemed to take 
more heed where and how she stept along, than she had A 
usually done. > 

Thus she went on for a considerable time; but by and 
by, before she was aware, she came to a certain place in WF 
the road, which was at this time covered over with water, 

which seemed to be very deep, and also wide. The sight 1 
of this put her to a stand, not knowing what method to 
take, in order to escape this difficulty; for there was not . 
any path, either on the right hand or the left, that he might 
walk in; but through this confluence of water she found 
she must go, in order to keep in the right road. 4 

Whilst she was in this quandary, who should come a- 
long-side of her in a boat but Mr Carnal-reason? telling 2 | 
her, that if she would get into his boat, he would take her 
safe over, and that there was no other way but this; and 

that if she offered to wade through, she would certainly be 
drowned. To this she began to be attentive, and had almost 
consented to get on board, and certainly would have done 
it, but was prevented by her monitor's striking; on which 
she refused his assistance, and seemed to be willing to ven- 
ture at an events. 


1. | | | Imme- 
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Immediately upon this, Mr Distrust, and his wife, Dif- 
fidence, came up to her, by whose means she was very 
sorely distressed, and much discouraged from venturing 
through this water; they jointly told her, that she would 
certainly be overwhelmed, and that the force of the stream 
would carry her away; and what then will become of you, 
say they? if you think to get safe over, your only way is 
to get into the boat. She poor thing was ready to be- 
lieve all they said: so between what these and the water- 

man asserted, she was in the greatest consternation what 
method to take. The thoughts of going back she could 
not bear; to go any other way, she saw was impossible; 
her monitor striking, told her that to go over in the boat 
was dangerous; and if she tarried where she was, night 
would come on, and she would be exposed to the dan- 


gers thereof, which might be far worse than venturing thro? 


the water. With these considerations, she came to this re- 
solution, that fall back, fall edge, she would venture thro'; 
and as her Lord Is had delivered her in time past, who 
knows, thought she, but that he will take care that I may be 
brought through this difficulty also; but if he does not, 1 
can but be lost. | 

Now I saw, that upon this last consideration, she took 
courage, and accordingly steps into the water, which, at 
her first entrance, seemed a little irksome to-her, which 
caused her to recoil a little; the which her adversaries 
perceiving, set upon her again, with all their might calling 
her a thousand fools, &c. for making such a hazardous at- 
tempt; telling her, that if she was so much intimidated, 
in such shallow water, what would she do by and by, when 
She came to its full depth? and also said, that she had bet- 
ter to come back, before she was got so far that she could 
not. But notwithstanding these terrifying speeches, on she 
kept, ny that tolerably well, till she came towards the 
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middle of the stream, where the waters began to reach her 
waist. Here she was much disheartened, thinking that 
she should never be able to get through. At this time also 
a sudden wind arose, which beat full in her face, so that 
she was scarce able to stand against it: likewise the water 
came in greater flows down the current than before; 80 


that, poor thing, she thought of nothing but being drown- 


ed: and I well remember, that at this time an impetuous 


wave came rolling down, that almost beat her off her legs. 


For my part, I really thought that all was over, and that her 


case would have been as she had been told by her adversa- 
ries; for, as I remember, the water came even to, or a- "Y 
bove her chin; I likewise observed, that at this time she 3 
had not any power left, not even so much as to cry out 
for help; and had not the wind tacked about, I verily be- 


heve she must have sunk, or been carried away by the vio - 


lence of the torrent. 


But, however, this was her happy case, that whereas the 1 


wind was before against her, now it favoured her, and of a 
sudden put a stop to the swelling waves; so that she soon 
found good footing again, and in a little time arrived at 
the other side of the stream (or more properly lake) which 
was occasion of great joy to her, notwithstanding the wet 
and fatigued circumstances she was in. 

Now I saw, that at the other side there was a small 


lodge, or place of refreshment; the good man of the house 


Standing at the door, and seeing her in this situation, took 
her in, and gave hersuch things as were convenient (I think 
his name was Sympathy) and afterwards took her forward 
on her journey. 

After this, I think she went on pretty chearfully, until 
She came to the house or lodge of the Enlightener (by 
some called the Interpreter, ) nor could I learn that she lost 
any thing in this last adventure that was valuable, only the 

piece 
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piece of Conformity that she purchased at Sensvality mar- 
ket; that was entirely washed away, so that she saw it no 
more: and I like wise observed, that though she had by some 
means or other got a little soil upon her outward garment, 
it now appeared as bright as ever. 


And thus she came to the Enlightener's house, who 
stood at his door, ready to receive her; and knowing her 


to be a pilgrim, ran with open arms, and, embracing her 


with the greatest tenderness and freedom, led her into his 


lodge. 

After she had taken a little refrechmont, the Lalightener 
began to interrogate her concerning the country from 
whence she came, the state she was in when in it, the rea- 
son why, and the manner how she came from it; where 
and how she came by the clothing she wore, and the ar- 


mour she was accoutered with; to all which she gave an- 


swers to his satisfaction. He also asked what her name 
was ? To which she replied, that when she was in her na- 
tive country, her name was Alien; but Lord Isa1, when at 
the lodge of Reliance, gave her the name of Hephzibah. 
Ah! says he, he is the best god-father in the world; and 
what he has promised to do for you, he will certainly 


perform. He then asked her what occurrences happened 


to her, between that lodge and Mr Shepherd's; which she 
told him. And how, says he, was you received when you 
came there? And what accommodations had you during 
your stay? Much better, replied she, than I could expect; 
and when I came from thence, Mr Shepherd gave me a 
map of the road; and he, with others of the family, 
brought me forward on my way, until we came to the 
eminence, some distance on this side of the lodge. Well, 
Says he, and what did you meet with upon the road, af- 
ter they parted with you? did you meet with no onset on 
the way ? Yes, said she, I had not long parted with them, 
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came to your relief; for I do assure you they are two ar- 
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but there was one met me, and by his flatteries I was 
almost drawn into a snare ; but observing his mien, I per- 
ceived he was one that 1s known by the name of Mr Pride; 
I had seen him when in the plain of Hope, but then I 
was not so well acquainted with him, and perhaps I should 
not now, had not the virgins at the lodge told me who 
and what he was. Aye, 'said the Enlightener, he is as pe- 
stilent a fellow as any that haunts the road; and he comes 
to pilgrims in such different shapes, that it is not an easy 
thing for them to be aware of him; and of all the adver- 
saries that they have, I think he is one of the most daring; 
for he generally attacks them by daylight, and many 
times when the sun is in its meridian ; and sometimes they 
find it hard work to get the better of him, and to get off 
without being foiled by him. But did he come up to you 
alone? Was there not another, whose name is Mr Self, in 
company with him? Not as I saw, Sir, said she. You 
might not see him, said he; but I dare say that he was 
very near, perhaps secreted in some thicket by the way- 
side; for they generally go in concert, and often put the 
poor pilgrims hard to it; and I make no question but that 1 
you will find it-so, before you arrive at your journey's 
end; but this you may be assured of, that Lord ISH 
will take care that you shall not be entirely overcome by 
them, though they may be permitted to be very distressing 
to you. LE 333 | | 2 
Well, Hephzibah, and what else did you meet with 
in the way? Was this all? Here she told him the affair {MW 
that happened in Self-abasement-lane ;- how -it was with 
Her when in it, and who she met there, viz. Mr Incredu- 
lity, and Mr Suicide; and in what manner they treated 
her; and how she was delivered by Mr Trust, &c. Oh! 
says he, did you meet with them? Twas well Mr Trust 
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rant villains; but in the main they are but cowards, other- 
wise they would not have run for it when Mr Trust came 
up; and, generally speaking, the mischief they do to pil- 
grims, is when they are benighted, or in such dark roads as 
they then met you in; 'tis true, when Lord Is HI travelled 
this road, they had the insolence to attack him when it was 
broad day; but they met with such a repulse from him, that 
ever since they durst not venture out but when it is dark, 
and then it is that they make their excursions; and I congra- 
tulate you that you escaped them. | | 

Well, and how did you go on after? Pretty comforta- 
bly, replied she, until I came to the town of Sensuality. 
And says he, how did you manage when passing through 
that town? Was it not market day? Upon his asking her 
this question, she hung down her head, with blushes in 
her face, and tears trickling down her cheeks, and remain- 
ed silent; and, for my part, I know not but that she would 
have fainted away, had not the Enlightener, given her a 
reviving cordial, which brought her a little to herself again. 
She being somewhat revived, the Enlightener proceeded in 
his discourse with her, and that in a very tender manner. 
Be not intimidated, Hephzibah, says he, at my asking of 
you the above question; I mean not any harm to you in the 
least; it is my custom to ask all pilgrims that come to my 
house the same questions; because I register all the events 
that happen to them on the road, which may one day be 
an evidence against those that molested- them on their 
journey; therefore speak freely, and let me know the whole 
without reserve. With this she began to take some cou- 
rage, and thus began. Oh, Sir, said she, the very thought 
of my conduct in the town fills my soul with confusion! 
and how can I have the confidence to repeat it to youl In- 
deed I could not, had you not spoken such encouraging 
words to me just now; and therefore though 3t be with 

\& trembling | 
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trembling lips, and a stammering tongue, yet I will declare 
to you the whole; and I am sure you will say that I acted 
a very ungrateful part, in giving ear to, and being in com- 
pany with such as are enemies to my dear Lord Isn1. 
Here she began, and told him the manner of her enter- 
ing into the town, and how she consented to go into the 
Shop that was kept by Messieurs Self-confidence and Pre- 
sumption, how they gave her something to drink, &c. 


and how she bought a piece of goods of them, &c. These 


fellows, said the Enlightener, are enemies to Lord ISI 
indeed; and as they are his enemies, so are they the pil- 
grims, and many a one have been much hurt by them; for 
if once they get them into their shop, and can prevail upon 
them to drink freely of their liquor (which they are very 
pressing upon them to do) it being of such an intoxicating 
quality, soon gets into their brain, and so stupifies their 
senses, that the villains use them as they please, during 
the operation of this compound; and when they come a- 
gain to themselves, it causeth such disorders, that it is 
sometimes a considerable while before they recover. Well, 


Hephzibah, and how did you get from them at last? Why, 


sir, said she, as soon as TI had purchased my dear bought 
goods, my monitor, which Lord IsHI gave me, when at the 


lodge of Reliance, struck, by which I found that I was in 


bad hands, whereupon I immediately left them; and glad 


was I to get into the street again: but as you before obser- 


ved, concerning the effects of that nasty liquor, I must 
own it had too much effect upon me; I wish I had never 
tasted it. It was well, says he, that you had this monitor 
given you, and it was well that you attended to the striking 
of it, and you did right in getting from them as you did; 
for I assure you, that you was in a dangerous situation 
at that time. Well, and how did you go on after? was 
this all the molestation you met with in this town? To 


which 
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which she replied, It would have been well if it had ! (Here 
1 observed, that she spake not against her adversaries, 
neither of her non- attention to those that called after her 
to buy their wares, but contrariwise took the blame to 

herself ?) No, sir, continued she, this was not all, for be- 
fore I got out of the town, I fell in company with my 

old associates, Mrs Carnality, and Mrs Self-ease, with 

whom I spent tne greatest part of the day; and it grow- 
ing late, they prevailed upon me to take a lodging with 
them at their quarters. And did you lodge there, says the 
Enlightener? No, sir, replied she, but should have done it, 
had not Mr Watchful prevented me, by telling me what 
dangerous company I was in, and what would be the con- 
sequence if I continued with them; so he took me to 
his house, where I lodged; and in the morning he brought 
me forward on my way, and gave me directions to your 
house. Thus, sir, have I given you an account of what 
befel me in the town of Sensuality, though it doth not in 
the least degree tend to inhance my honour, but, on the 
contrary, calls for shame and confusion of face. You 
was got into bad company indeed, Hephzibah, says the 
Enlightener; there have been many that have come on pil- 
orimage, and to appearance have set out well, and have 
been admitted into Mr Shepherd's lodge, and have partook 
of all the privileges there proyided for pilgrims, and have 
come on very well, till they arrived to the town you was 
then in, and there met with these varlets; but adhering to 
them and giving way to their pernicious counsel, they never 
went a step further towards the Land of Light, and well 
it was for you, child, that Mr Watchful took such care 
of you, otherwise you know not what would have been 
your case; but this I will tell you, for your encourage- 
ment, that although some have failed that have been enter- 
tamed at Mr Shepherd's lodge, yet none ever do that I re- 
| Is ceive 
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ceive into mine. As to Mr Watchful, I know him right 
well; he is my n and a faithful friend he is 
to pilgrims. 

Well, said he, and how did you proceed after you parted 
with him? Oh! sir, replied she, I had not come on far be- 


fore I met with a most violent storm, such a one as I never 
was in before. Here she told him the particulars thereof, 
what fear she was in, and how she met with old Mr Lega- 


lity, and how distressing his talk was to her, c. I ques- 
tion not, says he, but that this storm was very trying to you; 


did it not make you repent coming on pilgrimage ? Not in 
the least, sir, replied she, as I remember; but it made me 


repent that I had squandered away my time in such a man- 


ner at the aforesaid town; for I verily thought that the 1 
storm came upon me on that account. Do you think it did? 
not, sir? I am sure I deserved it. Perhaps it might, re- # 7 


plied he; and I am pleased to hear you condemn yoursclf: Þ 


let this be a caution for you in time to come. As to Mr BY 


Legality, whom you speak of, he has his residence near that = 
place he met with you in, and generally takes his walks in 


such sort of weather, and is seldom ever seen abroad in a 


clear day; and if he chance to meet pilgrims, he never fails . 
to distress them as much as in him lies; but if the weather 
clears up, or the sun shines out, he soon leaves them, as ha 
did you. Well, and how came you on after this? Sir, said 


she, soon after he left me, I was met by Mr Formality, and 


Mr Hypocrisy, who would have persuaded me to go with 
them to their lodge; and indeed Iso far consented as to turn 
after them, being glad to get some refreshment where! 
could, but my monitor striking at that very instant, caused 
me to decline going any further; for by it I found that they 
were dangerous company. Dangerous company indeed, re- 
plied he, and you did well in forsaking them; many pil- 
grims have been much hurt by them, if not utterly ruined, 

and 
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and it is your happiness that you escaped them. And what 
followed after this? After this, sir, said she, I went on pret- 
ty well, until I came to yonder lake, at which place I was 
sadly put to it: and began to conclude, that a final period 
was put to my journey, inasmuch as I could see no other 
way for me to go; and what to do I could not tell, seeing 
the stream so broad and rapid, and the depth of it unknown 
tome. Whilst I was in this dilemma, Mr Carnal-reason 
came with his boat, offering to ferry me over; and indeed 1 
Should have gone into it, had not my monitor struck at that 
interim, by which I found it was not safe so to do; directly 
upon this, Mr Distrust and Mrs Diffidence came up to me, 
by whom I was much discouraged about venturing; though 
the thoughts of going back with them I could not bear, and 
thought that I had much rather die upon the spot, than do 
60. At length I came to this resolution, that although the 
stream should carry me away, I would even venture; and 
thought, at the same time, that as I had hitherto been 
brought on my way, I might be carried through this diffi- 
culty also. Here she relates the circumstance of her pas- 
sing through this confluence, and also how she was refresh 
ed by Mr Sympathy, at his lodge, and how she came on af- 
terwards. Ah! says he, that lake has put many a pilgrim 
hard to it; but J think that I never knew any that lost their 
lives in passing through it, though some that have got into 
that fellow's boat have hardly escaped drowning; and as to 
the other two, they make it their business to perplex and 
distress the pilgrims all that in them lies, when they come 
to this place, but they were never able to make one of them 
miscarry, that were thoroughly bent on going forward. 
Well, did you lose any thing when you was wading through 
this lake, as you call it? Indeed, Sir, said she, I rather think 
myself a gainer by it, and that for this reason, for whereas 
my garment was somewhat soiled before I entered into the 
water, 


water, when I came out of it, it was in a measure cleaned, 
as you see. And another reason I have to think that I ama 
gainer by it, is, that hereby I see that my adversaries are 
liars, and that I shall persevere to my journey's end, in 
Spite of them all. One thing I lost indeed, which was the 
goods that I bought at yonder town, which is no grief at all 
to me; for glad was I to get quit of a bad bargain; and a 
sorry finding it will be to them that take it up. Sorry, in- 
deed, Hephzibah, said he; but there are many who deal 2 
very largely in that commodity now-a-days, and perhaps 
may think to get cent. per cent. by it, but it is ten to one, if 
by and by they don't become bankrupts. As to Mr Sympa- 
thy, I know him right well; a true friend to pilgrims he is, 
and never fails to refresh them, after such a fatiguez for 
he thinks nothing too much for them that may conduce 
to their real good; and indeed there are but very few, 
if any, but what have need of his assistance; for it is the 
common lot of all pilgrims to pass through this stream, 
though sometimes the water does not rise so high, and run 
so rapid as at others; and when that is the case, they are 
not so much fatigued, and consequently have less need of 
succour. 1 18 
Well, Hephzibah, continued he, I congratulate you, on 
account of your safe arrival at this lodge, and to it you are 
heartily welcome; and as you have frankly told me your 
history, in proper time J will shew you such things as may 
be useful to you; but as it grows late, at present I bid you 
good night, expecting to see you in the morning. | 
The morning being come, and a pleasant one, the En- 
lightener says to her, Come, we will take a little walk, and 
see if we can make any profitable observations abroad; 80 
he took her into a large field, in one part of which was a 
potter busy at his employ z and drawing near to him, the 
Enlightener bid her observe in what manner he formed his 
ves- 
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vessels; as she looked on, she observed that out of the same 
bed of clay, which he had before him, he formed some of 
his vessels in a most exquisite order, taking a great deal of 
pains with them, and, when finished, he set them at his 
right-hand, in a proper place, with the utmost care, and 
seemed to take great pleasure and delight in them; whalst 
those that he set on his left-hand, he seemed to take little 
regard how he formed. Then said Hephzibah to the En- 
lightener, Pray, Sir, what is the meaning of this? To which 
he replied, Ask the potter. Then says she to the potter, 
Pray, Sir, what is the reason that you make such a difference 
in the formation of your vessels? He replied, This bed of 
clay is my own, and as I am proprietor thereof, I may do as 
I please, in the formation of my pots, without any calling 
mae to an account for what I do. Very true, Sir, says she; 
*Y 1 every person has a proper right to do as he pleases with his 
= own; you will pardon my curiosity, Sir, seeing I ask only 
for information. 
Then I saw that the Enlightener took her to another part 
of the field, wherein was a deep pit, the bottom of which 
was covered with slime and filth; and he desired her to draw 
near and look into it: I also had an inclination to give a 
peep. Now I saw, at the bottom of this pit, a man wallow- 
ing in the filth that was therein; and, poor creature, he 
seemed to be in a perishing condition, almost smothered. 
Now at the other side of the pit stood a man, exhcrting this 
poor creature to come forth. of this perilous. place, telling 
him the danger he was in if he did not; and if he still re- 
fused to hearken to him, he must expect nothing but death, 
Sc. Sc. but I observed that the man gave not the least 
heed to what the other said to him, but still kept on wallow- 
ing in the mire. 
Sir, said Hephzibah to the Enlightener, this poor man 
seems to be in a bad situation indeed. Pray, Sir, what is 
the 
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the reason that he does not attend to what the other says to 
him? Draw a little nearer, replies the Enlightener, and you 
will see the cause. One reason that he does not hearken, is, 
that he is quite deaf, another is, that he is stark blind; and 
if he could both hear and see, do you not observe that his 
hands are both of them withered, and also his legs decrepid? 
If so, Sir, replied she, and if the other knows that this is 
his case, I think it is an evidence of great stupidity, or weak- Wl 
ness, at least, for him to talk in the manner he does; is it F 
not, Sir? If he has that value for this poor indigent crea- 
ture, which he pretends to have, had he not better to ven- 
ture into the pit, and endeayour to fetch him out by main 
strength, rather then let him perish there? Your observa- | 
tion in some measure is right, replied the Enlightener; and 
true it is, that it argues great weakness, in yonder man to 
talk in the manner he does ; but as to his going into the pit, 
to fetch the other out, it might prove hazardous to himselt; 
for, was it so, perchance they might be both smothered to- 
gether. Well, said she, if that be the case, I have no more 
to say. He farther said to her, that it must be main strength 
indeed, that must take him from thence; and an arm that is 
much stronger than that man's, or otherwise there he must 
continue. | 
Whilst he was thus speaking, this pretended friend walk- 
ed off, and left the poor creature to grapple with the mire 
he found him in ; and really I thought that he might as 
well have staid away, and saved his breath, for all the good 
he did. 7 F | | 
But as I was thus looking on, behold one person came 
to the side of the pit, and boldly ventures down into it, 
without regarding the mire, or the depth of it, and lays 
fast hold of this perishing creature, notwithstanding the 
filthy pickle he was in, and raised him upon his feet, took 
him in his arms, and in an incredible manner carried him 
5 out 
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out of the pit; then took him to a fountain, that was nigh 


at hand, and there washed him clear from his filth: having 
$0 done, he takes an instrument and opened his ears, which 


soon brought him to his hearing; then applied a proper 
salve to his eyes, so that he saw plainly; after which he 
made use of a restorative, that healed his withered arms, 80 
that he stretched them forth with pleasure; then he took 
him by the hands, and lifted him up upon his feet, and im- 
mediately the man stood upright, and leaped, and skipped 
like a young roe or hart, and walked away with his kind 
Physician: this brought to my mind an old saying, 


A friend in need is a friend indeed. 


Then said Hephzibah to the Enlightener, I apprehend, 
Sir, that profitable lessons may be learned from these events; 
and I think verily I know the meaning of them (and L 
thought that I did likewise.) Well, said the Enlightener, 
if you understand these things, see that you keep them in 
your mind, and don't let them slip; and if you at any time 
meet with any pilgrims upon the road that have not seen 
them, freely tell them, and also the affair of the potter; for 
it is not every one that is shewed these things. Now let 
us return home, and another day I may shew you more 
things besideg these. 

Another convenient time offering, the Enlightener takes 
the pilgrim forth into his garden, of which he was very 
fond, it being adorned with curious walks, and kept in ex- 


quisite order; it was also well stored with fruit-trees and 


flowers of various sorts. By the time they had taken a turn 
or two, the gardener came in, and set about his employ; 
then the Enlightener bid the pilgrim observe the procedure 
of the gardener; and by it, says he, it may be, you will 
learn a profitable lesson z to which She attended ; and, first, 


she 
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she observed with what alacrity he set about his work, and 
how diligent he was therein; then she took notice how 
careful he was that he did not crush the least plant or 
flower, and if he saw one hanging down its head, what par. 
ticular care he took of it, by putting fresh mould to it, and 
watering it; and as it much beautifies a garden to have 
the flowers in it in a regular order, she saw that he was very 
curious in this also; and she observed, that if he saw the 
Jeast weed among the flowers, he took it away. Having | 4 
taken notice of these things, with several others, she said to 
the Enlightener, This, Sir, is a teachable lesson indeed; 
and I think, Sir, I know something of the moral of it. I 
80, replied he, your time is not ill spent; it may be of use lu 
to you hereafter. : 
He then took her to a fountain that was in the midst of ” 
the garden, which was perpetually issuing forth chrystal 
water; the same was very pleasing to her eye; and being 
8 to learn something hereby, she asked him if she 
might not? Yes, certainly, said he, I have nothing in my 
garden but what some instruction may be gathered from, if 
attended to. That I am satisfied of, replied she; but 
please to unfold this to me; I long to know what you have 
to say concerning the fountain. You must know, says he, 
that the fountain has been here ever since this garden has 
been made; yea, it had its being before the garden was 
brought into the order you now see it to be in; and on that 
account it was that I placed my affections on this spot, and 
ever since took my residence here, and shall 80 long as it is 
4 garden. Farther, as to this fountain, I may say of it, that 
there is not such another in the whole universe. Other 
fountains, by reason of drought, are dried up, or at least 
their streams run very low ; but that is not the case with 
this; for in the driest summer it abideth the same, and af- 
fords a sufficient supply of water. Some fountains send 
forth 
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forth ill-tasted waters, others salt, but so does not this; for 
its water is the sweetest in the world. Upon this he gave 
her a taste of it, which confirmed what he said; for to her 
it proved a delicious cordial. The water, continued he, of 
other fountains sometimes is very muddy, and so disagree- 
able to drink; but the brilliancy of this is always the same; 
and as to other fountains, they are hable to, and may be 
spoiled, but this cannot, whatever attempts are made to that 
end; and thus, says he, have I given you an account of 
this fountain. Sir, replied she, your account has given me 
much pleasure, and I am obliged to you for it; but that sip 
of water! how delicious! shall I not taste it again, Sir? 
Let me drink nothing else during my stay at your house 
for to me it is preferable to the richest wine. You shall 


have it, replied he, as oft as you stand in need of it. 


He then takes her to a fruit tree, in full bloom, that stood 
in another part of the garden, and asked her if she could 
see any thing worth observation in it. After she had some- 
time looked thereon, and viewed it round, she said to the 
Enlightener, This, Sir, is a beautiful tree indeed, finely 
shaped, and regularly grown; and as it is so full of blos- 
soms, a great prospect there is, that it will produce plenty 
of fruit. But do you not observe, said he, that some of the 
blossoms are frequently falling to the ground? It cannot 
be expected, replied she, that every blossom will stand; if 
80, the tree will not be able to bear the fruit; and J sup- 
pose, Sir, that those which fall off are only false ones, which 
would never arrive to any perfection. Your observation, 
replied he, is very just; those blossoms that fall off are false 
ones indeed, and would never produce fruit; but whilst 
they are on the tree, they look as beautiful, to the full, as 
those that will : and this is the very picture of many that 
set out on pilgrimage z at their first onset, they seem to 
bid very fair to hold out to the end; but, after a while, 

G they 
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they relinquish all, and no more is to be seen of them; 


whilst others persevere to the end, and gain the prize. Oh! 
Sir, said she, may I be of the number of the latter, but not 
of the former 


Now, just as Hephzibah had spoken these words, she 


looked on the ground, and saw the earth turn up at a little 
distance from her; at which, in a degree of haste, says she, 
Pray, Sir, what is the meaning of that? That, says he, is 
no more than what is common; it is only a mole heaving 
up the earth; indeed it may be truly said of that creature 
that he never moves without doing mischief; but my gar- 
dener will soon take care to lay a trap for him, in order to 
destroy him. Pray, Sir, said she, what is your gardener's 
name ?—T like him extremely; he seems to be a very in- 
dustrious man; I think, during my stay here, I shall often 
bear him company, when he is in his employ. I love to see 
men of his occupation at work, and also to converse with 
them. In that respect, replied he, you may be free; and 
I do assure you, that he has as much delight to converse 
with pilgrims that come to my house; and no doubt but 
your conversation will be profitable one to another. In the 
mean time, try if you cannot learn something from the 
mole. _ 

Come Says he, I have something else to chew you yet; 
80 he takes her to the extreme part of the garden, where 


was a mount, from which was a prospect of a delightful 


field, and a flock of sheep feeding therein. 

But as they were passing by a nursery of evergreens, 
Hephzibah gave a start, and cried out in a surprize, Oh! Sir! 
What is the matter, says he; are you affrighted? Whata 
toad, Sir, said she, is there among the evergreens ! There i 
80 indeed, replies he, and a filthy one it is; at some seasons 
here are many of them to be found. I should have told 
you before, that y gardener's name is Diligence; and f 
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his name is, $0 is he a truly faithful seryant. But notwith- 
standing all his watchfulness and care, he cannot cleanse 
the garden of these venomous animals; but learn you a les- 
son from the toad, as well as from the mole. 

When they came upon the aforesaid mount, he bid her 
look into the field, and see if she could make any discove- 
ries there. After she had looked about it some time, she 
said, This is a delightful field, indeed Sir; well fenced, and 
exceeding fertile, and also well watered, and a fine flock of 
sheep feeding in it; but I think they are much scattered 
about, one here and another there, as though they did not 
like each other's company. Whilst she was thus speaking, 
a rough cur came running into the field; upon which the 
Sheep herded together, as though they were apprehensive 
of approaching danger, each one having an eye upon the 
cur. The pilgrim seeing this, said, I dare say, Sir, a profita- 
ble lesson may be learned from this. You may be sure of 
that, replied he; it was with that view I brought you hi- 
ther; and do you ponder it in your mind. Sir, said she, 
may I not beg the favour of you to give me a hint? That L 
will readily, says he; those sheep may be an emblem of 
you pilgrims, and the cur may signify your enemies; when 
you are at ease and quiet, you seem careless one of another; 
but when the enemy comes in among you, you are glad to 
herd together, as those sheep do. This is a sufficient hint, 
if you take it, and perhaps you may make more improve- 
ment of it. 

But J have one thing more to shew you yet, before we re- 
tire out of the garden: so he takes her to the other side, 
where was another mount, from which they looked over the 
wall into another garden. When they came there, he bid 
her look on it, and make what observation she could. The 
first view of it caused her to cry out with amazement, Oh 
what a disparity i is there between your garden and this? 
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this is nothing but a heap of confusion and irregularity, and 
every thing in the utmost disorder, covered over with thorns, 
brambles, and noxious weeds ; not a fruit-tree to be seen, 
nor one flower upon the whole surface; no, nor so much as 
an evergreen throughout the spot. I was startled, Sir, with 


seeing one toad in your garden; but what should I do : 
was I in this? In this, I think I may say, here are thou- 


sands; and not only so, but I see here are snakes and ad- 


ders in abundance; and how plainly, Sir, one may hear 
them hiss! Oh! Sir, I would not be in this garden, or ra- 
ther wilderness, for the whole universe might I be made 
mistress of it. A fountain I see there is in the midst of it, 


which issues forth water in abundance ; but nauseous wa- 
ter I see it is; how black it looks ! how muddy it appears! 


surely no one can drink of it, can they Sir? For my part, 
I think it is only fit for those venomous animals, which 


Seem to be the only inhabitants of this confused place. But 


pray, Sir, has this garden any proprietor ? I think if it had, 
it would not be in this forlorn condition. Yes, replied he, 
it has an owner indeed; but it may be said of him, and that 
truly, that the worse the garden is kept, the more he de- 
' Hghts in it, and the more pleasure he takes to walk therein. 
He also takes great pleasure in those venomous animals; his 


delight is chiefly in playing with them, and feeding them, 
putting them into his bosom to cherish them, and such like; 


and I warrant you, he would not lose one of them on any 
account. The water of the fountain is very pleasing to him; 


the filthier the streams are, the better it suits his palate; 
and oftimes he puts sulphureous matter into it, in order 


that it may be more nauseous; 80 you see that it is quite 


contrary to his temper, to have his garden in a better situ- 
ation. But what will you say, should I tell you that my 
garden was once in the same situation as this is? which in- 
deed was the real case; aye, and in the hands of the same 
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owner too? though he possessed it in an illegal manner, 
having no right thereto : the right of it was mine, before 
he ingrossed it into his hands; and as I took delight in it, 
resolved I was to have it. Accordingly a suit of law was 
commenced, and a trial came on, and a sharp one it verily 
was; but at length the law gave it on my side; but as my 
adversary was a beggarly wretch, I was obliged to pay the 
charges; for you know, that the law must have its due, of 
one or the other. Accordingly I took possession, and have 
brought it into the order you now see, having spared no 
cost or charges to that end, But now I think we will re- 
tire into the lodge. 

As they were returning, Hephzibah hastily says, See Sir; 
see! What do you see? replied he. Yonder hawk, Sir! 
how furiously he pursues that innocent dove! I fear he will 
killit, But as they looked on to see the event, they obsery- 
ed that the dove got into the dove-house before the hawk 
could strike it. I am pleased, said Hephzibah, that the poor 
thing has made its escape ; but in fact it was a very narrow 
one; it was hard put to it. It was $0, replied he; had 
there not been that house for it to fly to, it would certainly 
have been slain, and the hawk would have made a prey of 
it. Is there not a lesson to be learned from this also ? * 
that you lay it up in your mind. 

After this, Hephzibah would (as opportunity Ach be 
often walking in the garden, which afforded her much plea- 
sure; as also did conversing with the gardener, who with 
pleasure resolved the various questions she asked him. Her 
chief enquiries were concerning the succession of flowers; 
the nature of their product; their various tribes; by what 
planet they were governed; their nature and usefulness; 
how long they kept in blossom, c. Cc. To all which he 
gave answers tozher satisfaction and instruction; and also 
told her many thivigs which she before knew not, and con- 
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sequently enquired not after; which proved very useful to 
her. | 

One time, in particular, as she went into the garden, she 
found the gardener casting seed into a plot of ground, be- 
fore prepared for its reception; and upon her coming up 
to him, the following dialogue ensued. 

Heph. Well, Mr Diligence, how do you do to-day ? I 
think I never come into the garden but I find you in | your 
employ ? | 

Gard. My chief delight i is in my business, and therefore I 

always follow it; besides, if I do not, I shall not do justice 
to my master, neither to my own conscience; and that you 
know will not be right. 

Heph. Very true; what you say is just; but I believe 
that every servant is not of your mind. 

Gard. What other servants do is nothing to me; my care 
is to do my work faithfully, 

Heph. No doubt the more faithful you are in your busi- 
ness, the more pleasing it is to your master, and also more 
satistying to yourself: but pray, Mr Diligence, is not your 
business very laborious ? I have thought it to be so. 

Gard. Most certainly some part of it is very laborious ; 
but my master gives me good wages, makes good provision 
for me, and when J am not able to work for him any more, 
he has promised that he will provide for me; so that I have 
no reason to think much of my pains : besides, in my call- 
ing I have a degree of pleasure so intermixed with my toil, 
that labour seems much the lighter to me; and when my 
days work is done, I lie down on my beds and my sleep is 

sweet unto me. ; 

Heph. J am pleased to hear that you go on in your work 
80 chearfully; but I have heard that men of your occupa- 
tion are subject to heats and colds, which proves prejudicial 
to their health do you find it so, Mr Diligence? f 
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Gard. No doubt but that may be sometimes the case; 
but, for my part, I regard neither one nor the other; if I 
can but please my master, tis all I care for; but if at any 
time I find myself distempered, my master is such an excel- 
lent physician, and withal so liberal, and tender of me, that 
he gives me such medicines as soon restores me again; and 
the potions which he gives are of such an excellent quality, 
that they not only restore to health, but also put fresh 
strength and vigour in me, so that I go on in my business 
more chearful than ever; and in SOS respect I never found 
him wanting. 

Heph. You have a good master indeed, there are but few 
like him; and it is my opinion that there are few such ser- 
vanis as you; we use to say, a good master makes a good 
servant: pray, Mr Diligence, how long have you been in 
your master's service? Was you of this PCCupation before 
you came to him ? 

Gard I have been in my master's service a considerable 
time, and have not the least cause to repent of it, he being 
the best of masters; and I hope that I shall never go from 
him; for sure I am, that I shall not better myself; it is to 
him I am obliged for every thing I have; and as to garden- 
ing, I knew nothing of it before I came to him, having not 
been trained up in it: you must know that my descent was 
very mean, and though I may be ashamed of my origin, yet 
I am not afraid to tell you, it was even from a dunghill, as 
we use to say; and a filthy condition was I in when my 
master found me, having for my cloathing nothing but rags: 
in short, I was also in a perishing condition; but my dear 
master passing by, and seeing me in this deplorable state, 
cast an eye of pity upon me, took me into his house, washed 
me from my filth, clothed me with clean garments, and 
made me one of his domestics: after this he taught me the 
art of gardening, in every branch, and then employed me 
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in his work; and, as occasion requires still instructs me how 


to proceed. Have I not the best of masters, think you? and 
am I not under the highest obligation to be doubly diligent 
in his service? Sure I am. 


Heph. Mr Diligence, I am much delighted with the re- 


lation you have given; it brings to my mind the case I was 
once in, and in which I should have remained to-this day, 
had not a friend interposed for me, for which I hope I shall 


ever esteem him; and I dare say, that your master's kind- 


ness to you engageth you to double diligence z but, no 


doubt, before he put you into his garden, he judged you to 


be a faithful person, and one who would be careful in your 
employ. I judge your business requires much care and ap- 
plication too, does it not? 


Gard. Most certainly it does; for without that the gar- 


den would soon run to ruin. 

Heph. But as to this seed you are casting into this spot of 
ground, you have no more care of that, at least till it — 
up, have you? 

Gard. Lou seem, Mrs Hephzibah, to hs but a young 
gardener; sowing the seed, is in fact, the least part of my 
care: I tale care to so good seed, otherwise a crop cannot 


be expected: but this is not all; the seed, when cast into 


the ground, you know, is liable to be destroyed, either by 


insects or birds of the aur, therefore my care is, if possible, 


to prevent this; to Which end, I often visit the plot, and see 
how matters stand. If birds come upon it, I drive them a- 
way; if insects be found on it, I make use of an ingredient 
to destroy them; and if at any time I find that any of the 
seed fails, I put more in its room, so that the plot be not 
defaced in the spring, nor my master fail of his crop; so you 
see that all is not done when the seed is son. 

Hehh. You'll excuse my ignorance, Sir; you may well 
say, that Lam a young gardener; but I think that saying is 


true, 
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true, viz. by discovering our ignorance we get wisdom; and 
I am obliged to you for the information you have given me; 
but pray, Mr Diligence, notwithstanding all your care, do 
not your crops sometimes fail ? 

Gard. We cannot always expect to have equal produce; 
but if I am found in the discharge of my duty, you know 
there can be no blame laid to me. | 

Heph. Very true, there cannot; and I hope and believe, 
that you will persevere therein, seeing you are PILE 
in the service of the best of masters. 

Soon after this, the Enlightener came to Hephzibah, and 
told her, that to-day he would shew her the rarities which 
his house afforded. Accordingly, she went with him, and 
he shewed her all such things as he had shewed to other 
pilgrims, which went before her; but two things she saw, 
I think appeared different to her, from what they had done 
to some other pilgrims, viz. the man with his muck-rake, 
and the man that fought his way through the armed men. 
As to the man with his muck-rake, they saw him raking his 
straws, &c. together, taking great pleasure therein; and 50 
did Hephzibah : they also saw 2 glittering crown proffered 
him in exchange for his muck-rake, if he would accept of 
it; but Hephzibah saw no such thing, nor I neither; but 
time makes an alteration. | 

As to the man that fought his way through the armed 
men, those that are conversant with the history of some 
ancient pilgrims, may be acquainted with the nature of the 
affair; therefore I shall not repeat it; but to Hephzibah it 
was shewn in the following aner met being witness 
thereto. 

After having zeen the outside of the palace, and those that 
were dressed in glorious robes, walking at the top of it, the 
same which other pilgrims had seen, and also the armed 
men that kept the door, in order to prevent any one entering 

8 therein, 
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therein, she saw a man of a mild and affable deportment, 


but withal having an intrepid air, came up to a person that 
sat near the door that the armed men kept, who had two 


books before him, in which were wrote the names of all such 


as should enter into the palace, and with a pleasant accent, 
said, Pray, have you my name, Sir? What is your name? 
replied the Secretary: (for so I call him) My name, says he, 
is Good-hope, but once it was No-hope. So the Secretary 
takes the old book, or ledger, that was at his left-hand, and 
looks for the letter N; and having found the name, said, 


Here it is, but it is crossed; then takes the new book, at his 


right hand, and looks for the letter G; and having found 
the name Good-hope, said, Here it is also, in legible charac- 
ters, and that without a cross; go on and prosper. The 
hearing of which put such courage and resolution into the 
man, that his countenance shewed him to be a hero indeed. 
He immediately drew his sword, marched towards the arm- 
ed men that kept the door, and demanded entrance; but 
they, instead of opening to him, set themselves in battle ar- 
ray against him; and had he not been one of invincible cou- 
rage, he would have recoiled, and proceeded no further, ha- 
ving more than ten to one against him, and each of them of 
2 lion- like countenance ; but he, regardless of that, rushed 
upon them with the greatest intrepidity and undauntedness; 
they, on the other hand, withstood him tothe uttermost; and 
indeed, for a while, it seemed dubious which of the com- 


batants would gain the victory; but, as I looked on to see 


the event, one of the sturdiest of them, whose name was 
Guilt, gave the man such a blow upon the head, as made 
him stagger; at which I began to fear that all was over; 
but as he was going to repeat his blow, in order to level 


him with the ground, a pleatant v voice came from the pa- 
lace, saying, 


Fight 
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Fight on, fight on, and fear them not; 
The . we wear will be thy lot. 


| Which wendy 80 | animagat the man, that he instantly fell 10 


blows with more fury than ever; knocking one down, here, 


and another there; riving one to this corner, and another 
to that: in short, I thought that if a Pompey, or a Cæsar, 
or even an Alexander, had been there, and had been all com- 


| bined together against him, in order to obstruct his passage, 5 


they would not have been able to stand before him, with 


such bravery and resolution did he proceed against his ene- 
mies; in a short time they were all dispersed: he marched 
in triumph into the palace, and received the reward that was 


ready prepared for him. Hephzibah seeing the way clear, 
desired the Enlightener to let her follow. him; but he told 
her, that must not be now, because he had more W 


to shew her. 


From thence he when "2-46 inte's 2 —— — room, or ra- 


ther a gallery: and a spacious one it was, beautified with 


some curious pictures, of various sorts, each one having its 
proper signiſication; a few of which I may take notice of, 


and also what was intended thereby ; ; but as I am no artist 


in the painting science, the blunders I may make I hope | 


will be readily excused. 

'The first picture that the Enlightener shewed 8 
that of an infant, who, as soon as born, was cast out from, 
or by its parents, into a wide field, no one being near it to 
perform the kind offices its state required, Hephzibah see- 


ing this, said, Dear Sir, if I might 5pg ak of this as a reality, 


what a starving condition is this poor 3 in! what, none 


to take compassion on it | surely it must perish, unless it 


nave timely succeur; but pray, Sir, what is the meaning of 
this? 1 conceive that there may . proſitable be 
learned 
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learned from it. To which he replied, This piece is the 
very epitome of you pilgrims, whilst you were in your na- 
tive country, in a state of slavery there, you were in as help. 
less and hopeless a condition as you see this poor infant to 
be in; don't you remember it right well? What pity did 
Nomi she you at the time that you could not perform your 
daily task? Or what help had you from your fellow slaves? 


or could they, in the least, ease you of your burden? or pre- 


vent one stroke that he laid upon you? To which the pil- 
grim replied, with tears, Oh ! Sir, I remember it right well, 
and now I see that this infant's case is a lively emblem there- 
of. I hope I shall never lose the idea of it, it being so much 
to the purpose. 

He then shewed her a second picture, and bid her take 


notice of it; when she had viewed it over, she said, This 


piece, I think, Sir, is much the same as the other; the 
field the same, the infant in it the same; but with this dif- 
ference, that here is one come to do for the infant as its ne- 
cessitous state requires. Well, says he, and can you learn 


nothing from this ? Sir, said she, as you was pleased to ex- 


pound the other to me, I think I can; I take this picture 


to be a lively representation of the kindness that my dear 


Lord Ish shewed me, when I was almost expiring through 
the severity of Nomi; does it not Sir? Ts which he re- 
phed, You have hit the mark. | 

He then takes her to a third, and bid her see what she 


could learn from it. 'In this piece was the representation of 


one dressed in very rich attire, of a graceful countenance, 
and upon the whole, a compleat piece of symmetry she was; 


her cloathing was of the richest embroidery, and her linen 


the finest that could be spun; beautiful ear-rings in her 
ears, and her neck and her face adorned with bracelets, and 
the most brilliant jewels; also I observed that she had a co- 


ronet on her head, Which, with other parts of her raiment, 
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was bespangled with fine gold; words fall short in expres- 
sing the richness of her attire to the full; and I think that 
the greatest monarch's daughter, or even his queen, was 
never arrayed like her; but withal she seemed to be of an 
excellent deportment, and a sweet demeanour; in short, I 
could have been content to have gazed upon her till now; 
and I observed the pilgrim also was greatly delighted 
whilst viewing of it. Well, says the Enlightener, what 
think you of this, Hephzibah ? Oh ! Sir, said she, this is an 
excellent piece indeed methinks I am loath to take my 
eyes off it; this must certainly afford something very in- 
structing; will it not Sir ? If not instructing, replied he, it 
may be of use for you to call past things to remembrance z- 
and I doubt not that you well remember how Lord IsHr 
cloathed you when at the Lodge of Reliance; do you not? 
Yes, replied she, and hope I shall never forget it. Well, 
then, says he, this picture much resembleth you, this being 
the same person that the other pieces represented; but now 
adorned in the same manner you see, and that by the same 
kind benefactor that took pity on her, when in that deplora- 
ble and forlorn state; the which, I don't doubt bur you 
can make an application of, as concerning yourself. 
The fourth piece he shewed her, was a representation of 
the same person, but of a much different deportment; for 
whereas in the former, she appeared to be affable and hum- 
ble; in this she appeared of a very haughty and scornful 
disposition, and seemed exceedingly lifted up with pride, 
on account of the ornaments she had about her, as though 
she had forgot from whence they came, and also the state 
she was once in. Then, says Hephzibah, with some con- 
cern, Pray, Sir, what may be the meaning of this? It gives 
me some uneasiness, to see that there is such an alteration 
in this lovely person. To which he replied, Take care that 
this be not your case. The proverb says, Happy is that man 
who 
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who is of other men's harm's aware: but this is the unhap. 
py case of some of you pilgrims: at your first setting out, 
indeed, a great degree of humility appears in you; but af. 
tera while you discover much haughtiness, and seem, as it 
were, to forget your former situation; not considering that 
it is a great evil so to behave. Oh, Sir! said she, I hope 
that will never be my case; and I am obliged to you for 
the caution you give me. | | 
He then took her to a fifth piece, with which she seemed 
much delighted. The man, says she, who is represented by 
this picture, was certainly one of an excellent disposition: 
what an affable countenance he has? How mild are his 
looks! How sweet his carriage seems to be towards those 
around him? Certainly he must be one of an excellent tem- 
per, or I am greatly mistaken: was he not so, Sir? To which 
the Enlightener replied, I see that you have no great skill 
in physiognomy ; you only notice the bright side of him; 


but did you look at the dark side, perhaps you would judge 


otherwise. The name of the man, whose likeness this pic- 
ture bears, is Mr. Wou'd-be-thought; and you must know, 
he professeth to be a pilgrim, and a great bustle he makes a- 
bout it, and is never better pleased than when he has a com- 
pany about him (which you see is numerous, ) in order to 
let them know what great things he does in the way. Step 
to this side of me, and you will see he is telling them how 
many miles he walks in a day, how regularly he keeps in 
the path, what answers he gives such as endeavour to turn 


him out of it, with what bravery he withstands the enemies 


he meets with, and with what courtesy he treats such pil- 
grims as he overtakes in the road: in short he would have 
people think him to be one of the greatest pilgrims on earth, 
whilst in fact, all is no more than a mere farce; for were 
you to see his behaviour at other times, you would think 
that he had not one spark of a pilgrim in him, What think 
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you of your fine man now, Hephzibah? Oh, Sir, replied 
she, I see there is no judging of persons by their looks. No, 
no, there is not, replied he; therefore you should take care 
not to be too hasty in your conclusions concerning any; 
and be watchful over yourself, lest at any time you find in 
yourself any of those things this man prides himself 
in. I might before have told you, that in his dealings, even 
if it be with pilgrims, he is not the most exact; and I do 
assure you, that, in that respect, great care needs to be ta- 
ken of him. But come, I will shew you another picture, 
and see how you like it. , 
So he takes her to the sixth piece, the which when che 
had viewed over, she said, Truly, Sir, had you not given 
me a caution not to judge of persons by their looks, I should 
think of this, as well as I did of the other; may I not Sir? 
Really he seems to be one of an honest disposition, and also 
free from pride. It is true I have no great skill in features; 
but I think there is some difference between this and the 
other, and in particular in the cast of his eye : with what af- 
fability does he seem to converse with the person that is | | 
with him? Pray, Sir, am I mistaken in him, or no? To = 
which he replied, Was you thoroughly acquainted with 
him, you would find that you are: you must know his 
name 1s Fairspeech, he professeth to be a pilgrum, and many 
there are who make no doubt of his being one ; but those 
that well know him, greatly question it : however, he = 
makes a fair shew ; and as to his sincerity, tis as well to | ith 
g leave it. The man's name he is talking with is Simplicity, |: 
an honest well-meaving creature he is: it may be said of 
him, that he is a true hearted pilgrim, and that is a great 
| thing now-a-days; but as to this man you so much admire, 
he is cousin-german to Mr. Wou'd-be-thought ; for as he 
is in his dealings, so this is in his conversation with o- 
ther pilgrims: ; his aim is to get what he can out of them, 
| | and 
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you, is much sunk among those that are acquainted with 


don't half like them, yet are they very careful to be on their 
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and then improve what they have in simplicity said to him, 
against them, which that cast of his eye denotes. Do you 
not see, at a little distance behind him, one in a waiting 
posture, discovering, as it were, some degree of impatience 
to know what the other hath said to him; and he, by the 
cast of his eye, lets him know that he will be with him by. 
and-by, and let him know the whole of their conversation; 
and many such acquaintances he has, who delight to hear 
the tales he brings them. Now let this be a caution to you, 
that if you meet him, or any of his stamp, in your road, 
during your pilgrimage, take care that you are not too free 
with them, lest they prove prejudicial to you. Oh, Sit, 
said she, who could have thought it of him? If this be the 
case, tis not easy to know when one is safe; but is it not x 
wonder that any body will have any dealings with one, or 
conversation with the other, seeing they are such sort of 
folks? For my part, I should not care to have any thing to 
say to them. To which he replied, Their credit, I assure 


them; though some, for old acquaintance sake, continue a 
friendly correspondence with them, although at bottom they 


guard whilst in their company ; but as to such persons as 
Simplicity, they look on them as very extraordinary sort of 
people, till they have suffered by them, and then they be- 
come as wise as their neighbours, which verifieth the say- 
ing, Wisdom is not good till it is purchased;“ now as you 

are fore warned, take care that you also are fore-armed. 
In the seventh piece he shewed her, was the representa- 
tion of two men, having very different aspects; that on the 
right hand had a very chearful countenance, with store of 
gold and silver by him; the other on the left, seemed to be 
very dejected; which our pilgrim observing, asked her host 
what they meant? To which he replied, As to these two 
men, 
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men, whose likeness this picture beareth, you must know, 
that for a long time they were very great associates, and 
never better pleased than whilst they were together; and 


what one knew, the other was soon acquainted with: in 


short, they seemed to be as one. The name of him 
on the right-hand is Save- all, and the name of the other 
is Lose-all. Now, in process of time, Mr. Save-all began 
to thrive much in the world, and at length attain- 
ed a plentiful estate; but notwithstanding his prosperity, 
he still continued his former correspondence with his friend, 
who being in what is called but middling eireumstances, he 
was ready to do many good offices for him, provided it did 
not much infringe upon his pocket, which, by the way; is 
more than many will do now-a-days; for it is grown very 


common for men, when they get up in the world, to slight 


those with whom they had been most intimate; but that 
was not this mars case. However in the course of provi- 
dence, through one disappointment after another, Mr Lose- 
all was brought to very strait circumstances, insomuch that 
he knew not how to go on in his business, in order to sup- 
port his family; and what method to take he knew not. 
After having revolved several things in his mind, and 
thought of one way and another to retrieve himself, but all 
to no purpose, he thought within himself, I have one friend 
left still, and I make no doubt but he will be ready to assist 
me in this distressed situation, and to him I will apply for 
help: accordingly to him he goes, and opened his case, tell- 
ing him he hoped he would stand his friend, now he was 
in this distressed situation, otherwise he must be ruined, 
and his family come to poverty. When Mr. Save-all had 
heard his friend's case, he said to him, in a very sympathiz- 


ing manner, My dear friend, T am very sorry for your mis- 

tortunes, and glad should 1 be to serve you. Tis true, I 

have carl by me, but-it does not at all suit me to lend you 
H any 
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any at present; besides, you know that I have a family of 
my own, and it is my indispensible duty to take care of 
them: but this I will do for you, if you think it will be of 
any service, I will go to your creditors, and endeavour to 
prevail on them to give you more time for the payment of 


| what you already owe them, and to let you have more 


goods to go on in trade with, till such time as you can bring 
things about; for sure I am that you are an honest man, 


and would pay the utmost farthing, was it in your power. 


Come, don't be discouraged, this affliction will be for your 
good, you may see better times by and by, But J observed 
he never offered to lend him any thing to help him in the 
present exigence, which 1s the reason that the painter drew 
him in this dejected manner you see him to be in. 
Whilst the Enlightener was thus relating their history, I 
thought verily that I knew the men, but if not the same I 
meant, they were much of their complexion. But he goes 
on: Now, says he, had Mr. Save-all, as he was satisfied of 


| His friend's fidelity, and as he had plenty by him, advanced 


this money for him that he stood in need of, or part there- 
of, it would have appeased his creditors, and he might have 
gone on comfortably in his business again, Indeed what he 
proposed to him was an act of friendship; but when a per- 
son is obliged to go on in that way, tis very rare that he 
gets forward; for such materials as his dealer sends him 
he must have, though they be far from answering his end, 


or proving to the satisfaction of his customers; and this 


causeth him to lose his credit with them, and get the cha- 
racter of an unjust man in his dealings; which cuts him to 
the heart, he being of a quite contrary disposition; but 
speak to his creditors of it he dares not, lest he should be 
snubbed by them, and have no more goods from them, or 
be cast into prison for the whole he is indebted to them. 


| Whereas, on the other hand, had Mr. Save-all done what! 
: 5 before 


| - i Þ | 
before $aid, this inconvenience might have been avoided, and 

in time his friend, though he had before lost all he had in 

the world, might have repaid him, and gone on comfortably 

in time to come. But, Sir, said Hephzibah, these are not 
pilgrims, sure, are they? Yes, yes, replied he, they are both 
pilgrims, there is no doubt to be made of that; but all pil- 
grims are not of a like disposition. Dear Sir, said she, I 
thought that there was no such thing as a pilgrim of such a 
disposition as this Mr. Save-all is ! Surely he would act o- 
therwise, was he to be talked to about it, would he not, Sir? 
As to that, replied he, his friends have not been wanting; 
he has been admonished time after time. I myself have 
given him several hints concerning it, but to little purpose; 
and I have employed several others to speak to him, but he 
remains still the same, although he knows that his proceed- 
ings are not agreeable to the Prince of pilgrims; and truly, 
when his circumstances were not so good, he discovered 
more of an hospitable spirit than he does at present; for he 
seems now rather to indulge himself and family, than to as- 
sist the needy, which you will say is not like the conduct 
of a pilgrim; but if at any time the impropriety of this is 
mentioned to him, his reply is, May not a man do what he 
pleases with his own? and, am I to be called to an account 
for what I do with my substance? These words, mistaking 
the meaning, he takes from a certain husbandman, that some 
time since employed people in his field, and some of them 

he sent into it very late in the day; but when the evening 
came, and hebeganto pay the labourers, he gave to them that 
came late to work, equal with those that worked all the day 
and bore the heat thereof: Now some that had an evil eye, 
and doubtless a grudging spirit, began to murmur at their 

master for so doing; to which he replied, and that very 

justly, May I not do as I will with my own ? Surely he 
might. But as to Mr. Save-all, his case is very different; 
5 H 2 for 
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for what he is in the possession of, is not properly his own, 
he being only a ste ward, or a tenant at will; and what he 

has may be soon taken from him, and given to another, and 

that he will acknowledge, if questioned about it; and it 

would not be amiss, was he to think more of it: but his 

heart is so closely attached to his wealth, that he cannot 

bear to think of parting with it, notwithstanding he knows 
that it is a great hindrance to him in his pilgrimage; for 
sometimes it so clogs him, that he is scarce able to put one 
foot before another: and indeed, upon the whole, Mr. 
Lose-all's case is preferable to his; for although he is sur- 
rounded with difficulties on every side, yet, at times he 
makes good advances towards the Land of Light, and at 
length will arrive there in safety, which will amply com- 
pensate for all the trials he is exercised with in his pilgrim- 
age-state. It is true, you young pilgrims can hardly think 
that there is such a thing as a pilgrim of Mr. Save-all's 
stamp; but before you come to your journey's end, you 
may find many of them. To which she replied, indeed, Sir, 
I could not have thought it! But pray, Sir, did the usual 
freedom subsist between these two men, after this affair hap- 
pened ? or was their intimacy quite dissolved thereby? To 
which he replied, 'There was, through the value that they 
before had for each other, and on account of their being 


brother-pilgrims, an acknowledgement of each other; tho? 
Mr. Save-all seemed to be more shy, and carried himself 


more cool towards him than he had formerly done, which 
was a farther addition to the poor man's grief : yet this will 
be his happiness, that though he lose all in his pilgrimage, 
yet when he comes to his journey's end, he will gain all, and 
Mr. Save-all will suffer loss, yet not so as to be excluded 
from the goodly land. 
The relation of this story brought to my mind a few lines 
I had read before I fell into this dream: 
| 4 Friend- 
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Thou neer art safe but in AMuence's seat; 
Distress, or need alone, expose the cheat. 


Friendship | Thou servile follower of the great, { 


For ask their help, you'll not be understood; 

They'll rather join the cry, 'Tis for your good. 

Friendship and sincerity like sisters are, | 
So fair! Which would you chuse ? Which can you spare: 
Alike they're shy; the first you rarely find; | 

The last, tho' coy, in need she will prove kind. 


Trust not a brother, or your nearest blood; . q | 


After this, he takes her to the eighth picture, and a cus 
rious one it was, there being very few to be found of the 
like sort. In it was represented, a man of a very chearful 
spirit, distributing to those around him (of which there 
was a great number) every thing they stood in need of, 
which caused them to look very chearful. When the pil- 


grim had taken a view of the piece, she said, I think, Sir, 


that I know something of the meaning of this; but lest I 
should be mistaken in my conceptions, please to indulge 


me with the history of it. To which, he replied, The man 


(whom the painter has here represented, and you so much 
admire) was in his day an admirable person indeed | In 
short he was one of a thousand, having few to equal him: 
'tis true, he was favoured with great affluence of temporal 
things, and 'tis as true, that he did not keep them to himself, 
as did Mr. Save-all; na, he acted quite the reverse; his 
heart and hand were open to all that were in necessitous 
circumstances: it may be said of him, that he was a true 
friend to many : he was one that pleaded the cause of the 
poor; the blind and the lame never went empty handed 
from the door; which you see the painter has here repre- 
zented, He was as a father to the fatherless, and through 
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his liberality, he caused the hearts of widows to leap for joy, 
which every eye that saw him was witness of. Such 
was Mr. Do-good; he would anticipate their calamity, 
knowing that they had no friend else to help them; so that in 
short, the blessing of all around him came upon him. Much 
more might be said of him, but this is sufficient to let you 
know what sort of a man he was. An admirable person in- 
deed! says the pilgrim; and really I thought so on n see- 
ing the picture. 

But pray, Sir, said she, was you acquainted with this 
man? did he leave any offspring behind him? for tis pity 
that his family should he extinct, and his memory lost? 
Yes, replied he, I knew him right well, and was very inti- 
mate with him, and had a great value for him: as to his of- 
spring, there are some few remaining to this day, who in 
some measure follow his example, but not to so great a de- 


gree as their progenitor did; but his memory will never 


be lost; for if not one of his offspring was left in the world 
yet his name (which may justly be called Do-good,) and al- 
$0 the worthy acts he did, are recorded in such characters 
as can never be erased. Dear, Sir, says the pilgrim, how 
happy would it have been for poor Mr. Lose-all, had he been 
as intimate with some of the family of the Do-goods, as he 
was with Mr. Save-all? I dare say, that they would have 
done better for him than he did; do you think they would 
not, Sir ? To which, he replied, Or they must have done 
very little; poor man he had heard of some of them; but 
he was of such a modest and shy disposition, that he could 
not apply to them for relief ; however, the good man (for 
$0 he really was) did not want a friend to help him in his 
greatest need, who has promised to be a friend to him as 
long as he lives, Dear! said Hephzibah, I am glad of that 
with all my heart, for the poor man and his family's _ 
— All 
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—and I can't say but I myself was pleased with this rela- 


Come, says the Enlightener to Hephzibab, I will take 
you to number nine, and see how you like that. An ex- 
traordinary piece this really was; and amongst divers things 


were represented two men, who undertook to withstand a 


great number, who were enemies to them; one of these two 
was represented as turning his back upon the enemy, and 
running from them with the greatest precipitation; but 
the other having his sword drawn in his hand, bravely stood 


his ground against them all, though left alone; and altho' 


the enemy seemed to bear hard upon him, yet with the 
greatest resolution he kept his post, not in the least degree 
giving way to them. On the left side of the picture was re- 
presented a hideous monster, discovering the greatest rage 
that possibly could be, against this warrior; he seemed as 
though he was ready to devour him in an instant; but this 


was his happiness, that between them there was fixed a_ 


strong grate of brass, through which he might easily see, 
but could not come nigh to hurt him, which encreased his 
rage; and because he could not vent his spleen against him, 


he was represented by the painter as gnawing his own heart, 


I am sure it would make one smile to see how the foam, 
mixed with blood, ran down his ugly jaws; and in order to 
make him appear more horrible, the hairs upon his head 
were painted like small serpents, which he was tearing off 
with the greatest fury, and casting through the grate at this 
warlike person; but he still kept his station with his wont- 
ed magnanimity, notwithstanding all. 

The sight of this picture made the pilgrim cry, Dear, 
sir! what can this mean? To which he replied, You seem to 


be affrighted, Hephzibah ; but perhaps you may like the 
moral of it well enough, when you hear it explained; to 


which she gave the greatest attention. 
7 You 
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You must know, said he, that the twomen,who inthis piece 
are represented by the painter, were both of them pilgrims, 
and were travelling in company towards the Land of Light, 
and they seemed to be of one heart, and one mind, for 
whenever they met an enemy on the road, they assisted 
each other against him, and resolved $0 to do to the end 
of their journey; but as they were passing along a cers 
tain place in the road, this company you see represented 
here came to meet them, in order to intercept them; when 
the pilgrims knew their intent, they began to cast in their 
minds what they had best to do, whether to make off from 
them, or to stand their ground, and fight their way thro! 
them all. You must know, the names of the men were 


Dread-nought and Faint-heart, and hoth of them agreed to 


Stand buff against these adversaries. Accordingly they came 
to an engagement, and à pretty sharp skirmish they had, 
in which they both behaved manfully; but, upon the se- 


cond or third onset, the enemy bearing hard upon them, 
Mr Faint-heatt took to his heels, as you see, and left his 


companion to fight by himself. Do you not see how they 
Seem to triumph in his desertion? It might have been ex- 


pected that upon Mr Dread-nought seeing himself aban- 


doned by his friend, he would have quitted his post also; 


but, instead of that, he seemed to be much more animated 


than before, and, with the greatest bravery, said, Though 


Jam thus deserted by my friend, yet, though an host en- 
camp against me, will I not fear. Accordingly he fell to his 


blows with such intrepidity and valour, that, in a little 
time, he forced his way through them all; none of them, 
no nor all of them together, being able to withstand him. 
This was a valiant soul indeed, says Hephzibah; I think 
his name should be recorded in the book of fame, there 
being so very few equal with him. But pray, Sir, what 
became of Mr Faint -heart, after this action ? durst he ever 
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tee Mr Dread -nought again? To which he replied, He 
kept on his road after this, but twas at a loitering pace; 
in truth, he endeavoured to shun the other's company as 
much as possibly he could. And well he might, says Heph- 
- zibah, for I am sure it was a very cowardly thing of him 
to leave a friend, to bear the brunt of such an extremity 
by himself ; I have hardly patienee with him. But pray, 
Sir, what were these people that made the assault upon 
them ? not pilgrims, surely; were they, Sir? To which he 
replied, They were professedly so, and some of them were 
really so. Dear, Sir, said she, then what could be the rea- 
son that they should endeavour to obstruct the passage of 
those two men? There lies the mystery, says he; but to 
let you into the secret, the reason was, because these men, 
in some matters, differed in their sentiments from them; 
this was the only cause why they were so incensed against 
them; and, very probably, you may meet with some such 
before you arrive to the end of your journey. If I should, 
said she, I hope I shall follow the example of Mr Dread- 
nought, and to be careful not to do as Mr Faint-heart 
did. But pray, Sir, what is intended by that hideous mon- 
ster there? pointing to the picture; it is almost shocking 

to look at him. To which he replied, The name of that 
frightful creature is Envy, whose character perfectly a- 
grees with his name; for he is full of envious sentiments 
against all such that are in a better case than himself. The 
painter's design in placing him there, discovering such im- 
placable rage against Mr Dread-nought, is to shew, that 
the more faithful any pilgrim is, the more enemies he 
will have, who will endeavour to do him all the mischief 
and injury they can. His design in placing that brazen 

grate before him, is to shew, that notwithstanding all the 

malice of his enemies, they shall not be able to come one 
jot nearer to hurt him than they are permitted; 1 
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this be the cage, yet they seeing his resolution in what he 
has undertaken, will seek to hurt his character, by throw. 
ing some odium or other upon him. Which is represent- 
ed by Envy casting his serpentine locks at Mr Dread- 
nought : and preying upon his own heart, intimates that 
inward perplexity which such persons feel, when' they can- 
not vent their spleen against those who happen to be the 
objects of their malice : and well would it be, if there was 
not so much of this spirit seen among pilgrims. Thus, 
Hephzibah, I have given you the design of this picture 
what think you of it now? Truly, Sir, said she, it affords 
me much pleasure and instruction; and I am obliged to 
you for it; I hope it will be of great use to me, and am 
determined, as far as I am able, to follow the example 
of Mr Dread-nought. Aye, replied he, and let Faint- 
heart be a caution to you, lest in time of trial you do as 
he has done. 

The Enlightener now took her to the tenth picture, and 
bid her observe, that in this piece was represented the like- 


ness of a person who seemed to be of a very uneasy temper, 


fretting at every thing, and also finding fault with every 
body about her, though they all seemed studious to oblige 
her; so that really she appeared to be a burden to herself, as 
well as a grief to those about her. 

When the pilgrim had taken a view of this picture, 
She said, What can it mean, Sir? To which he replied, 
This piece is not without its signification. The name of 
the person, whose likeness this bears, is Disquiet z and in- 
deed. she is not wrongfully so called, as is by the painter 
very lively represented; for even her mere apprehensions 
will cause such uneasiness in her breast, as sometimes al- 
most overcomes her. If she sees, or even if she thinks, 
that one whom she is intimate with, carries it more friend- 
ly to another than herself, it cuts her to the heart, being 
| nor 
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not able to bear the least slight; and she suspects it, when 
in reality there was no such thing intended; so that, in 
fact, her friends have something to do to keep her in tem- 
per; and if at any time she meets with the frowns of the 
world, from which few are exempt, she will be so peevish 
and fretful, and discover such a degree of impatience, as 
would make one imagine she was almost driven to despair. 
In short, as I said before, she is a heavy burden to her- 
self, and grieving to her friends. And is she a pilgrim, 
Sir? said Hephzibah. Les, yes, said he, there is no doubt 
to be made of that, and a very good one too; few there 
are that foot the road better than she, or that walk more 
upright than she does; she carrieth herself as streight as 
a bolt, and none can lay the least thing that is evil to her 
charge, which is one great reason that her friends bear 
so well as they do with her poor unhappy temper. Well, 
says Hephzibah, as this is the case, I think she is an ob- 
ject of compassion rather than resentment; and I dare say, 
Sir, that at any time when her spirits are calm, it must 
be a great affliction to her, to consider what a disposition 
she is of; so that, poor thing, her life is a double bur- 
den to her, is it not, Sir? To which he replied, Had you 
always been with her, you could not have hit on; her 
case more exactly; but let her example teach you these 
two lessons; first, to take care not to encourage such a 
temper as her's in yourself, and, secondly, to sympa- 
thize with wy that you may find like to her in your 228 
grimage. 
Then he takes her to number eleven, and bids her * 
serve that also. In this piece was represented a person 
quite different from the last mentioned; her deportment 
shewing her to be of an excellent disposition; her behaviour 
being calm and serene towards those around her; her coun- 
tenance affable, but yet her aspect sprightly; her carriage 
seemed 


the efforts he made to do her an injury, by twining 
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seemed to bespeak contentment in the station she was in, 
for there was not a frown to be seen upon her brow; and 
L also observed, that the painter had placed Envy, with all 
his horrors, under ber right foot; and notwithstanding 


his serpentine locks about her leg, &c. she seemed not 
in the least to regard it, but rather viewed it with a plea- 
sant smile: and, to speak my mind, L a e e 
nonpareil. 

When the pilgrim had viewed this piece, she said, Sure- 
ly, Sir, this was an excellent person; pray, who and what 
was she? To which he replied, An excellent person she 
was indeed, and very few there are to compare with her; 
an example was she to all that knew her, in every respect 
worthy of imitation: her name was Peace-of-mind ; she 
lived in a little village called Content; and very servicea- 


ble she was in her neighbourhood, doing all the good of- 


fices she could to those that stood in need of help. She 
was contented in every station of life, not being troubled 
with a murmuring spirit on account of cross providences, 
nor over-elated with prosperous ones; and in every event 


that happened to her, she seemed to enjoy a perfect sere- 


renity of mind ; but notwithstanding all her virtues, she 
was not without her enemies, and often received injuries 


from them, as effects of their envy. The method she took 


to avenge herself, was to heap upon them all the favours 
she could; if railed at by any, she knew it was unjust, 
and therefore railed not again; if defamed, she would 


intreat such to forbear persevering therein, since she de- 
served it not at their hands; and thus her endeavour was, 


at all times, and upon all occasions to overcome evil 
with good. The painter having placed that cruel monster 
Envy under her foot, is to shew, that none but those who 
are partakers of such virtuous qualifications, can be 2 
match 
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match for him; and such alone are able, with tranquillity 
to stand before him, and like this excellent person, rather 
smile at every envious attempt to do them wrong, than be 
incensed thereat. Much more might be noticed; but what 
I have already said is sufficient to let you know who and 
what she was. Oh, Sir, said Hephzibah, was I of this 
person's temper, how happy should T be, and how pleasant 
would my pilgrimage be to mel but I think that I have too 
much of the disposition of Mrs Disquiet, when I meet with 
any crosses in the way. 

After this, he shewed her many valuable pieces, such as 
landskips of various sorts, and explained them to her; also 
prospects of several places, and told her what they repre- 
sented; one of which was that of the Land of Light, whi- 
ther she was travelling; which afforded her more pleasure 
than any thing she had yet seen; and contented she would 
have been, to have spent more time in gazing at an object 
so delightful to her senses. 

But the Enlightener told her, that he had one Picture yet 
to shew her, at the upper end of the gallery: so he takes her 
to it. This picture was covered with a veil; before he took 
the veil off it, he told her he made no doubt but she would 
know it without an explanation. 

Now I saw, that as soon as he had taken away the veil, 


and she had fixed her eyes upon the picture, she seemed to 


be in an extasy of joy, and, with a degree of transport erĩed 
out, Oh, Sir! this is none other than that of my dear Lord 
Ism1 ! Words fail me to express his beauty ! and I can say, 
that this sight is far preferable to any thing that you have 
yet shewn me; yea, I farther say, that he 1 is the chiefest of 
ten thousand, and altogether lovely. _ 

The Enlightener seeing her in such an extasy, lest she 
Should be overcome by two much gazing thereon, prudent- 


| Iy drew the veil over it again, though she did not seem well 
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satisfied therewith. But, however, this encreased her de. 
sire to set forward on her pilgrimage, and accordingly she 
begged leave of him so to do. To which he replied, that to- 
morrow, if the morning was clear, she should; and so they 
retired from the Gallery, but with great relunctance on 
Hephzibah's part. 

Towards the close of the day, he took her into his Wine« 
cellar, and there treated her with some of the richest wine 
She had ever tasted; and though she drank plentifully there. 
of, yet she was not in the least intoxicated ; the natural ef- 
fect of it being to support the spirits, and communicate 
strength, without any hurtful tendency; for the more a per- 
son drank thereof, the greater strength they had communi- 
cated to them. He also treated her with some exceeding fine 
apples that grew in his garden, the like of which were not 
to be found elsewhere, and her eating of them administered 
much comfort to her heart: these refreshements made her 
conclude, that she should go on the remaining part of her 
pilgrimage with the greatest vigour, and made her long to 
be setting out. 

The morning being come, Wy it being a fair one, she a- 
rose very early, and got herself in readiness to depart; and 
the Enlightener not being willing to hinder her, gave her 
such refreshment as was necessary for her support; also pro- 
per directions concerning the road, which way to keep in, 
and which to avoid; and desired her to have a due regard 
to her map, and also to the striking of her monitor, inas- 
much as she might probably meet with danger before she 
came to the next place of entertainment, which, says he, is 
a certain castle called Strength, wherein you will lodge 


with safety, and be entertaingd free- cost, and made wel- 


come: and that you may know it from any other castle (of 
which there are others thereabouts that have the semblance 


of it;) it stands directly in your road, upon the top of a fine 
emi. 
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eminence, the ascent to it being something steep, and to 
which I bid you good speed. 

She then returned her acknowledgements for all the fa- 
yours he had indulged her with, and began to set forward; 
but calling to mind the water of the fountain in the garden, 
she said, Oh, Sir, may I not have one draught of that deli- 
cious water before I depart ? And welcome, said he; so he 
took her to it, and gave her as much as she had need of, 
which enlivened her spirits exceedingly : she likewise now 
had an opportunity of taking leave of the gardenergand re- 
turning him thanks for the benefits she had received from 
him: he also made his acknowledgments to her, and wish- 
ed her well to do; and so she set forward on her journey. 

Now I saw, that she went on her way with much vigour, 
having a good road, and the sun shining with resplendent 
rays round her: as she went on, she, with great elevation of 
mind, sang as follows: 5 


What has my Lord wrought out for me? 
What wonders have I seen? 
Oh! how Pve been providedgfor, 
Wherever 1 have been! 


When in my native land I was, 
And under Nomi's thrall; 
When nought but death did I expect, 
Freed then I was from all. 


When to Reliance lodge I came, 1 
Me they did entertain; | 

And much delight I did enjoy, 
Upon Hope's pleasant plain. 


And when to Shepherd's lodge I came, 
I freely was receiv d: 5 

But when I from my friends did part, 
How was my spirit griev'd ! 


How 
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flow kindly I preserved was, 
From all my foes i' th? road f 

When dangers did me all surround, | 
And eke the wat'ry flood. | 


From it I then deliver'd was, 
And brought from waters deep 

Kind Sympathy did me refresh, 
As tho' I'd taken eleep. 


And in this lodge where I've now been, 
How kind they were to me! 

Such favours may I ne'er forget, 
Till I Lord Isni see. 


And may I like wise ne'er forget 

The lessons 1 have learn'd, 

From potter, pit, and garden too, 
With which I was 80 charm'd, 


Let gard'ner, fountain, and the mole, 
To me a lesson beam 
And let me well remember still 
The toad and blooming tree. 


The sheep also, in that ſine field, 
Tho? scatter'd up and down, . 

But how did they together run, 
On seeing but a hound? | 


The garden on the other side, 
A doleful place it was: 


But may I by it now perceive 


How happy is my case. 


The hawk, the dove, and dove-house too, 


How teachable they are, a 
To — who their race pursue, 
o of Light most fair ? 


The pictures in the gallery, 
May I them ne'er forget; 
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And may TI still remember him, 
Above all others set. 


The wine-vault also, and the wine, 
That I so freely drank ; 

The apples too did comfort me: 
For Fall I do him thank. 


Now to the Lad of Light Il march, 
And dread not any foe : 


My stre Seems firm, and on I'll trudge, 
Thoug I alone do go. 


She not only sang the words of this song, but also called 
to mind her transactions in Sensuality- market, and what de- 
liverances she met with there; also how it was with her 
when in the storm of thunder and lightening, and what dis- 
couragements she then met with, c. 

Thus she went on all the fore-part of the day, the sun 
still shining brightly upon her, the gentle breezes fanning 
around her, and a pleasant walk she had: but towards the 
decline of the day, the air began to look more lowering and 
heavy even as though a storm was approaching. 

About this time she was overtaken by two persons, who 
had the appearance of pilgrims; and as soon as they came 
up to her, the foremost of them addressed her in the follow- 
ing manner. 

Lou seem, fellow- traveller, to foot it very well pray, 
how far have you come this morning? and how much far- 
ther are you going? To which she replied, I came this 
morning from yonder lodge, and am travelling towards the 
Land of Light; but to-night I purpose to lodge at a castle 
called Strength. Aye, said he, did you come from thence 
to-day? Yes, that I did, replied she, and hope I shall never 
forget it. Here (not being aware of the company she was 
dropt into) she told them the whole of what she had been 
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_ entertained with. Aye! say they—this was delightful in- 
deed ! you was certainly very highly favoured. Well, says 
he that came up to her last, I am glad that we have met with 
such a companion, seeing we are travelling the same road, 
and are bound to the same place; and glad are we of your 
company, seeing you travel so well; but let us put forward, 
lest we should be benighted, for we have yet many weary 
Steps togo _ 

All this while poor Hephzibah was not sensible who they 
were, and as little thought what a snare their company 
would be to her, as they were no other than enemies in dis- 
guise : the name of the first was Mr Pride, whom she had 
met with on the road before; the other was Mr Self, his 
confederate. And indeed she seemed to be well pleased 
with their company, and the more so, because she took them 
to be pilgrims. But I observed, that she never enquired 
who or what they were; whence they came from; how 
they got into the road; or what places they had been enter- 
tained at; which had she done, the cheat might have been 
discovered; so that in this, it may be said, she fell short. 

But, however, on they trudged together, and as they went, 
discoursed of various subjects, and she, like a poorsimpleton, 
told them the history of her journey, both what had befel 
her, and what favours she had received; also the assurance 
she had of being admitted into the Land of Light when she 
came to her journey's end. Aye, says Mr Pride, this is a 
charming relation indeed ! and I congratulate you on ac- 
count of your happiness. And so do J too, says Mr Self, 
very devotely; and I make no doubt but you will be a good 
proficient in your pilgrimage, and hold out well, and be ad- 
mitted, as you say, at last, and for my part, I shall always 
be ready to lend you a helping hand, if need require; 1 

you, fellow- traveller? Yes, readily, replied Mr Pride: 


Hephzibah taking them to be fine folks, too pas 
goes 
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goes on in company with them, little dung what would 
| be the consequence thereof. 

But by and by, when the day began to come towards a 
close, and they almost within sight of the castle, they came 
to a certain place, where was a path that inclined a little to 
the left, but was hardly to be distinguished from the streight 
way.—Now when they came just to the entrance of the 
path, these incendiaries got themselves on the right side of 
her, and amused her with many fine things, that came into 
their thoughts, such as telling her that she walked well, and 
how well she held out, and how they would assist her in 

getting up the hill, if need required, and what entertain- 

ment they should have when they came to the castle, and 
such like, With these things they so cajoled her, that they 
insensibly brought her into the left hand road; and when 
she was in, the farther she went on, the farther she would 
be out of the right road. Now presently recollecting her- 
self, she said to them, But, Sirs, are you sure that we are 
right? methinks the way seems longer than I expected. 
Yes, yes, say they, you have no need to question that; look | 


nts yonder; you may see the tower before you. With this she 
IN, goes forward again contented; All that time her monitor 
fel kept silent, or at least it did not strike so loud as heretofore 
nce it had done; neither did she examine her map at this time; 
she if she had, she might have seen that she was out of the way, 
S a and in a dangerous path; and that tower she saw before her 
ac- was not Strength- castle, but the tower of Great- thoughts, 


from the top of which many have fallen, and been misera- 
bly bruised thereby, if not received broken bones. 

Soon after this, the sun began to set, and night drew on 
apace; the road also grew very bad, so that poor Heph- 
zibah began to lag, and was troubled with many fears, as 
well she might; for in a bad situation she was; thick 
woods environing her on every side, and darkness all 
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around her. At this time, 2 her monitor struck such 
2 peal, as made her ears to ring; directly upon which she 
fell into a deep pit, the bottom of it covered with mire and 
clay, in which she stuck so fast, that she could not pos- 
sibly stir a foot; and in vain it was for her to cry for 
help from her companions ! for they, instead of assisting 
her, both left her, without so much as bidding her good- 
night. 

The pilgrim ins bomb into this dilemma, and 
foding herself abandoned by her companions, began to 
gast in her mind, who, and what they were; and upon 
recollection, she remembered that she saw something in 
the air of the first who spoke to her, much like to that of 
Mr Pride, who was her great enemy, whom she had before 
been in danger by, and therefore justly concluded that it 
was he, and that he assumed the dress he was in, on pur- 
pose to bring her into this trouble; and remembering al- 
80, that the Enlightener had told her, that one Self went ge- 
nerally in concert with him, she was fully satisfied that this 
must be the man, 

But oh! how did the poor thing now bewail her hard cage! 
and how did she condemn herself for hearkening to them! 
Oh, how short was I, said she to herself, that I did not 
enquire who they were, when they first overtook me! the 
which had I done, and also asked them how and by what 
means they came into the road, and where they had lodged 
in the way, I might have discovered them; and this I am 
cextain of, that I saw nothing of them when I was in the 
Enlightener” s lodge, which might haye given me some 
suspicion of them: and oh, how foolish was I, in being 50 
free in telling them of the favours bestowed on me, and 
also in hearkening to their flattering speeches ! and how 
much more stupid was I, in not looking into my map, in 
order to see if J was in the right path, rather than ask of, 
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and adhere to them! May this be a warning to me for 
the time to come ! for had I so done, it might have pre- 
vented this calamity, and I might have been lodged in 
Strength-castle, free from danger. But did I just now 
say, that this should be a caution to me for time to come? 
alas for me ! how know I that I shall ever more see the 


light of another day? I may be swallowed up in this mi- 


ry pit before the morning! do not my feet seem to sink 
therein ? and have I any power to deliver myself? and 
does any person frequent this forlorn place, who may 
come to my relief? and is it not in vain for me to cry for 


help? surely it is: or may not some beasts of prey, in- 


habiting these desolate woods come and devour me? Oh! 
wretched creature that I am! what will be my case? Direct- 
ly upon saying these words, she heard a lion roaring most 


| hideously, the voice of which caused her to shudder, and 


it seemed to draw nearer and nearer to her. Now she 
thought all was over indeed: and I thought I heard her 


say, Now what good will all the former favours I have 


received, and what I so fondly told my enemies of, do me? 
for devoured I certainly shall be! Wo is me, for I am 


undone! By-and-by she heareth the hissing of serpents 


and vipers around her; some of them seemed to be Just at 
her ears; this caused her to cringe again, expecting every 
moment that she should be stung by them: anon she 
heard the doleful yelling of wolves, which put her in such a 
panic, that she was ready to sink lower than she really 


was; and sometimes the night owl would hover over head 
with his dismal shrieks, all which served more and more to 


augment her distress; and I think I may say, that I never 
saw any person in a more distressed situation. Now she 
began to think on her former difficulties, such as her being 


in the storm of thunder, &c. and also of her being in the 


lake; ; but alas, thought she what was all that to this? be- 
I 3 sides, 
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sides, then I was in the road, but now I am out of it, and 

may never get in it more; then, *tis true my enemies tri- 

umphed over me, but what will they now do? Doubtless, 
those that led me out of the way rejoice in my fall; and 

will they not tell others of it, that they may rejoice os 

ther? Oh! vo is me. 

Soon after she had uttered these complaints, she called 
to mind what the Enlightener had said to her, viz. that 
none ever miscarried that came to his lodge, and that 
Lord Ishr would send help in time of need. She also re- 
membered, that Lord ISE told her so himself, when at 


the lodge of Reliance: she brought to mind the timely 


relief she had in former dangers; the consideration of 
all which allayed her perplexity a little. By this time it 
was near break of day, and the monsters of the wood be- 
gan to retire to their dens, upon which she uttered the 


following words, with an air that discovered hope of deli. 
verance: 


Let not my foes o'er me rejoicey 
Tho' I thus fallen be; 3 

I certainly shall rise again, 
And yet the licht _ see. 


Lord ISI will provide a way, 
To free me trom this thrall ; 3 

And pluck me from this mire and chr "by 
My toes they See it shall, | 


Now when it began to be a little light, a person, whose 
name was Relief, passing by the pit in which she was, 
and seeing her in distress, (without complimenting her 
with the offer of his assistance, or asking if she was wil- 
ling that he should help her out) went down to her, and, 


with the greatest tenderness, laid fast hold of her, and drew 


her out of the pit, and washed her from the mire with 
which 
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which she was defiled. On this she was not only cleansed, 
but also very much refreshed: and oh, what gratitude did 

she express to her kind deliverer! which indeed was shewn 
more by a flow of tears, than by words. When she was 


a little recovered from the transport of joy she was in; 
she said, (with a degree of vehemency) Oh Sir! how shall 
I get into the way again? To which he replied, What way 


would you get into? Oh Sir! said she, the way that leads 


to Strength-castle? do you know it, Sir? Ves, yes, says 
he, I know it right well; but how did you get out of it? 
and hy what means came you here? Oh, Sir, replied she, 
it was through my foolishness, in hearkening to such, who 
by woeful experience I find were my great enemies! Do 
you know their names? says he. The name of one, 
replied she, was Pride, and I suppose the other's name is 
Self. I know them right well, says he, and arrant villains 


they are; tis their whole delight to turn such out of the 


way as are travelling towards Strength-castle, and *tis 
your happiness that they did not deal with you worse than 


they have done. Did not you see a tower before you, as 
you came this way, standing upon an eminence ? Yes, re- 


plied she, and they told me that it was Strength- castle, and 
that we should soon be at it, which gave me much encou- 
ragement to keep forward. Well, Says he, and how did 
they behave to you when you fell into this pit? Oh, Sir! 
replied she, they never so much as offered to help me 
out of it; but they went their way, and I saw no more 
of them. Well says he, upon the whole, it was well for 


you, or at least it was best for you, that you did fall in- 


to this pit, for had they brought you to yonder tower, 
which is called Great, or High-thoughts, the consequence 
might have been far worse; and I advise you to take 
more care of them for the future; for this may not be 
the last time they may attempt to do you an injury. r 
$0 821 
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said she, I return you thanks for your kind advice, and al- 

so for your kindness in thus delivering me, the thought 

of which fills me with admiration. But pray, Sir, how 

Shall I get in my way again? Must I not go back by the 

way that I came? No, no, replied he, that you must not; 
leave it to me, and I will conduct you into the road where- 
in you desire to go. So he takes her by the hand, and 
leads her in a plain path through this wilderness place; 
and as they went along, he discoursed very comfortably 
to her; and indeed she had great need of it, being full 
of fear lest she Should not be admitted into the castle, on 
account of her yesterday's proceedings: likewise she 
thought that she could not have courage to ask for admit- 
tance. But he bid her be of good cheer, for all would be 
well: he also told her that the Lord of the castle would be 
far from upbraiding her, on the account of her past con- 
duct. This gave her much encouragement, and she be- 
gan to be more cheerful; and by and by they came in- 
to the road, which caused her greatly to rejoice. Mr 
Relief then bid her good speed; and she, returning 
her acknowledgments ſor his kindness to her, went on 
her way rejoicing. She had not walked far before the 
gun arose, at which time she came near to the eminence 
on which the castle was situated; and now she again began 
to sing: 


When I in dire distress did lie, 
And none to pity me, 

Master Relief he passed by, 
And he did set me free. 


He took me from the direful pit, 
Out of the mire and clay, 

And in this path he set my feet; 
OO now I'm i in the way. 


Now 


Mowing this hill tai me ascend, 
To yonder castle fair, 
Where, doubtless, I shall find af riend, 


Will shew me things most rate, 
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And now she came to the foot of the hill, the name of 
which was Trial, and a steep one it was: at the sight of 
this she began to be disceuraged; but remembering what 
had passed the day before, and also what she went thro” 
in the night, she began to climb the hill with the greatest 
resolution, believing that when she reached to the castle, 
she should find rest: and indeed she kept on pretty well 


for a great part of the way up; but by and by she was 


almost out of heart, and began to faint, till by chance, a 
person met her, whose name was Succour, who, seeing her 
thus panting for breath, lent her his hand, and in a short 
space of time brought her to the top of the hill, which was 
not above half a league from the castle, to which she after- 
wards went with much pleasure. | 

When she came there, and approached the porter's 
lodge, she found him ready to receive her. Now, you 
must know, that this porter was Lord of the castle, 
none being qualified for the office but himself; and as 


soon as he saw the pilgrim come to his door, he with 


open arms received her, as did the Enlightener before, 
knowing by her dress that she was a pilgrim ; and bid- 


ding her welcome to his castle, conducted her into it, 
and introduced her to the Family within, which was nu- 


merous. | 
Hephzibah's being thus received into the castle, no 
doubt afforded her a great degree of pleasure; but yet she 
could not help reflecting upon her late conduct; and some- 
times it would force a deep sigh from her, which was scon 
perceived by the virgins in the family, and also by the 
| Lord 
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Lord of the castle. The reason thereof being enquired 
into, she frankly told them the whole of the affair; but 
they, instead of upbraiding her for it, as she expected, 
spoke very encouraging to her, and, with the utmost sym- 
pathy and tenderness, gave her a sovereign cordial, which 
greatly revived her sinking spirits, and afterwards pre- 
pared a repast for her, even such a one as she thought 
she had never before partook of. In the mean time, she 
told them the whole of her history, as she had done where 
she was before entertained. Also she told them her name, 
and how she came by it, &c. After the repast was over, 
the Lord of the castle entertained her with a sweet perfume 
of aromatic spices, the odoriferous smell of which diffused 
itself in such a plentiful manner around her, that she found 
herself greatly refreshed and strengthened thereby, which 
engaged her to express her love and gratitude to him on 
account thereof. It now growing late, she was conduc- 
ted to her lodging, which was in the Lord of the castle's 
own apartment ; for that was the chamber he usually lodg- 
ed pilgrims in. But who can tell what a transport of joy 
she was in? especially when she reflected how undeser- 
ving of such a favour she was. For my part, I thought 
that she would have had no sleep all the night, being 80 
ravished with this unparalelled kindness ; but at length 
she became composed, and her sleep was sweet unto 
ber. 8 | | 

In the morning, when she arose, she began to think of 
setting forward on her journey; and coming down to the 
family, she disclosed her intention to them; but they con- 
strained her to tarry with them certain days; so she readily 
accepted of the favour, knowing that she was in good com- 
pany, and in a house where was good entertainment; there- 
fore she thought it not amiss to be there. | 

During her continuance in this place, the virgins, her 


com- 
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companions, behaved in the most agreeable manner to her, 
and would be often walking with her in the garden, which 
was a very delightful one, entertaining her with profitable 
discourse, and telling her many instructive stories. One 
time, in particular, as they sat in an arbour, covered with 
jessamine, one of the virgins, whose name was Knowledge, 
told her the following one: 

A certain man having involved himself deeply i in debt, 
and having not a farthing towards paying his creditors, was 
thereupon liable, or rather deserved to be arrested, and cast 
into prison, on account thereof: now the Son of this cre» 
ditor, before the debt was contracted, foresaw that this 
would be the case; but being of a mild and generous dis- 
3 and also having a great regard for this person, and 
being unwilling that he should be punished according to 
law, or that justice should be inflicted upon him; and, on 
the other hand, being equally concerned that his father 
should not suffer wrong, he engaged himself as a surety to 
his father for the payment of the whole debt that should 
be contracted. The Father, knowing that his Son's surety- 
ship was valid, readily agreed thereto; and from thence- 
forth never looked for any payment from the debtor, but ex- 


pected it wholly from his Son; and all this was done with- 


out the debtor being privy thereto. 

Well, the time of payment came on, when ajust reckon- 
ing was to be made; and the father, without demanding 
any thing of the debtor, charges the whole upon his Son, 
(though he dearly loved him) and exacted from him the ut- 
most mite, which the Son with the greatest chearfulness 
discharged; though it must be supposed that to him it was 
a great loss; but as he was capable of doing it, and had 


got a receipt in full, the bill cancelled, and the debtor 


cleared, he was well satisfied: and this, says she, you will 
readily think, is an unparalleled case? An unparalleled case, 
in- 
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indeed! says Hephzibah ; I suppose that the like of 3 it was 
never known. But was it not amazing that the Father did 
not sue the debtor rather than his Son? The thing, says 
Knowledge, i is truly amazing : but had that been the case, 
the debt would never have been paid. But, says Hephzi- 
bah, he might have cast the debtor into prison, and excu- 
sed his Son, might he not? It is a common saying, and a 
true one, said Knowledge, that a gaol pays no debts ; and 
had this debtor been cast into prison for life, it would not 
have been so satisfactory as if the debt was paid; and had 
the creditor excused his Son, it would not have answered 
the agreement that was made between them; likewise the 
Son's suretyship would have been of no value, either to the 
creditor or debtor. What you say, says Hephzibah, is very 
true; but might not the creditor, rather than arrest his Son, 
have had longer patience for what was due to him, and gi- 
ven the debtor more time, and seen if he could recover him- 
self, and have paid the debt? Times, you know, some- 
times mend, and then a man may pay a pound easier than he 
can pay a Shilling when trading is bad. Tis very true, says 
Knowledge, that is sometimes the case; but this man, in- 
stead of there being any probability of his paying any thing 
ran farther in debt; so that it was entirely out of his power 
to extricate himself from it; and what was more, he had no 
will to do $0, but rather took pleasure 1 in enhancing the bill, 
and was entirely careless about paying the score; therefore 
who should the creditor look to for payment, but the sure- 
ty, inasmuch as the debt must of necessity be paid? To 
which Hephzibah replied, If this was the case, I have no 
more to say on the debtor's behalf. But pray, Mrs Know- 
ledge, why did not the Father give the Son longer time for 
the payment of this immense sum? or why did he not com- 
pound with him, and take part of it? To which Know- 
ledge replied, This would not have been agreeable to the 
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stipulation made between them 3 the agreement was, that 


every mite should be paid, and the time of payment was 


fixed upon, 50 that there could be no reversing of it; and 


although the Father 80 intensely loved his Son, yet his not 


abating him any thing of the whole sum, had not tlie least 
cruelty in it; nor was his love abated. No? said Heph- 
zibah; this is admirable ! but do you not think then that 
it must be with reluctance that the Father arrested his Son, 
and exacted this mighty sum from him? for can it be 
thought that he would do it with any real pleasure? To 
which Knowledge replied, No reluctance at all; for he was 
so bent upon having full payment, that nothing less would 
satisfy him: as to his taking pleasure in arresting his Son, 
there may be this distinction made, viz. that he took no 
pleasure merely in arresting him, and exacting the debt 
from him; but his pleasure consisted in this, that he had a 
Son that was capable of answering his demands; because 
he well knew that he could have satisfaction no other way; 
and IJ am credibly-informed, that he declared that he was 
well pleased with him during this transaction, and also with 
the payment he had made; and J am also informed, that 
he was also well pleased with, and took delight in the deb- 


tor for his Son's sake. Some there are who have thought 
that the Father bore a kind of hatred against his Son, as be- 


ing charged with this debt; but that I think is entirely in- 
consistent: none can imagine that he both loved and hated 
him at one and the same time. Your observation is very 
just, says Hephzibah; and I am obliged to you for the sa- 
tisfactory answer you have given to my queries. You 


will excuse me if T ask you one more, and that is, How did 


the Son take this treatment at his Father's hands? did he 
not think that he was hardly dealt with by him? I think 
that I should, had it been my case. You remember, said 
Knowledge, I told you, that inasmuch as he had cleared the 
1 1 debtor, 
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debtor, and had got a receipt, he was well satisfied, not- 
withstanding the great loss which he sustained: so also in 
this case, instead of taking his Father's treatment ill, or 
thinking himself hardly used, he took the utmost delight in 
suffering it, and seemed to think the time long till it was ac- 
complished. Well, said Hephzibah, this was an extraor- 
dinary case indeed; surely the debtor must be filled with 
the greatest gratitude on account thereof. The relation 
of this story, and the conversation we have had about it, 
have afforded me a great degree of pleasure; I am obliged 
to you for it: and I think that it r not been We N a 

lost opportunity. 

Another time, when they were set, talking bogeber us as 
virgins use to do, Knowledge says to the pilgrim, Well, 
Hephzibah, as you are fond of hearing stories, if you please 


1 will tell you one. You are very obliging indeed, Mrs 


Knowledge, replied Hephzibah; I shall be glad of the plea- 
sure of hearing it; your stories are always very instruct- 
ing to me. Well then, for once, says Knowledge, I will 


tell you a marriage one, and see how you like it. 


A certain great person having cast his eyes upon one of a 


very low degree, instantaneously fixed his love upon her, 


and resolved that she should be his bride; not that he saw 
any excellency in her more than he did in another ; but this 
he was satisfied in, that she was a virgin. Well, to make 
short of the story, he took her to wife, and, as he loved her 
dearly, endowed her with every thing that was proper in her 
station; but, in process of time, through a violent tempta- 


tion she met with, and the weakness of her sex, she revolt- 


ed from him, and went about playing the harlot with every 
lover she met with, and was altogether regardless of her 
lawful husband; and thus she did for a considerable time: 


but notwithstanding she had thus prostituted herself, she 


was not forgotten by her husband; his love to her conti- 
nued 
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nued equally the same, and his heart was set upon her as 
much as ever; which, you will say, is a thing that is not 
common: but this was the case with him; for although 
she had thus played the truant, and had so highly disho- 


noured him, yet resolved upon it he was, that at all events 


he would again have her home, let her rebellion or her con- 
dition be what it would. Accordingly he sent a messen- 
ger after her, whom he knew to be one that would effectual- 


ly do the business. Well, the messenger being sent forth, 


was not long before he found her; but, oh] what a pickle 
was she in! not fit, as it were, to have a finger laid upon 
her; her cloathing nothing but rags and tatters; no food to 
eat, nor one penny in her pocket to buy any: besides, 80 
filthy was she, that it is admirable that even the messenger 
himself would take account of her; but notwithstanding all 
this, as soon as he came to her, he reccived her with open 
arms, and brought her to her Lord, who embraced her with 
the utmost joy and tenderness: and I am informed, and that 
by one whom I can believe, that he never in the least up- 
braided her on account of her past conduct, but behaved to 
her as though she had never done amiss. What think you 
of such a husband as this, Hephzibah? You may well say 
such a husband, indeed, Mrs Knowledge, replied Hephzi- 
bah; I believe there are but few such to be found now-a- 
days; but pray, are you sure that this was true? If it was, 


I think it is as full of amazement as the story you told us 
the other day, when we set in the arbour. As to the truth 


of it, says Knowledge, I make no doubt, it being recorded 
by a very authentic historian, Well, says Hephzibah, it is 
an extraordinary relation indeed! But now we are together, 
I have something upon my mind that I would communi- 
Cate to you, which is this: Whereas I see that you are al- 
ways employed, I am sure it is a shame for me to be idle; 
and as it is now haryest time, and the weather fine, I think 
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it would not be amiss if I go a gleaning; perhaps I may ga- 
ther corn enough to support me the greatest part of the re- 
majnder of my journey; to this they readily denied and 
bid her do all that was in her heart to do. 

Accordingly, the next morning, Hephzibah got up very 
early, took her bag with her, and away she trudged, in or- 
der to find out a proper field to glean in, expecting to come 
back laden with wheat. The way that she took was to the 
Western part of the castle. After she had wandered some 
time, she espied a held, wherein She thought she would 
glean that day. 

Well, when she came into the field, who should she meet 
but the proprietor thereof? of whom she craved leave to 
glean; whereupon he asked her who she was, and from 
whence she came, and whether bound after harvest was o- 
ver. To which questions she gave him direct answers. But 


the man at first spoke to her roughly, and told her, that 


now-a-days there were many servants that run away from 
their masters; and farther told her, that she might as well 
have kept at home, as to take the way she was now in; 
however, says he, as you are a stranger, you may glean to- 
day; but, first of all, you must observe to do all that I or 
the reapers shall order you. You must make bands for the 
Sheaves, you must bind the sheaves, and you must lay 
them together, and put them in shocks, in order to preserve 
them from rain, Should any fall; and the rest of your time 

you may glean for yourself. | 
Hearing this, somewhat disheartened poor Hephzibah; 
but, however, not being willing to return empty handed, 
She thought that she would do the best she could. Ac- 
cordingly, to work she went, and enough of it she had, the 
reapers continually crying out to her for bands, and, come 
and bind these sheaves. If at any time she stood still, the 
master would order her to lay chese pheaves together; $0 
that, 
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grain of corn could she get for herself, neither did they 
give her a morsel of bread, nor any refreshment; and 
glad was she when this day was over; for instead of re- 
turning laden with corn, she went back to the castle 
thoroughly fatigued, and with a heavy heart. The vir- 
gins seeing her in this tired condition, gave her some- 
thing for her refreshment; and being a little recovered, she 
told them what sort of a man she had met with, and how 
she had been used by him and his reapers. Oh, — 
they, we know him very well; his name is Morality, and 
a hard master he is. Some, indeed, boast of him very 
much, especially his reapers; but, for our part, we can 
see no great reason for it. Reason or not reason, says 
Hephzibah, this I know, that I am come home empty 
handed, and well tired; and glad should I be to be in my 
apartment, to get some rest: perhaps to-morrow” I may 
have better success. 

Well, on the morrow, Hephzibah got up very early 
in the morning, and finding herself refreshed, she made 
her rout towards the north; and as fair weather comes out 


of the north, she b. not but that she might have a suc- 
cessful day. 


After wanlling some time, she got into a a field where 


she again met with the steward thereof, of whom she ask- 
ed leave to glean; and he, on the same conditions as the 
other insisted on, granted her permission. This did not very 
well please the pilgrim; but however she was willing to 
do the best she could; and so to work she went. She had 
not long been in the field, before she observed that the 
reapers conversation was chiefly concerning Nomiz and of- 
almost every sentence, Nomi was either the beginning or 
end. Say they, Nomi does this, and Nomi will have it 


50, and if you do not do 80, Nomi will be displeased; but 
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in so doing, you may expect to gain favour from Nomi, 
and so on. Poor Hephzibah hearing so much of this lan- 
guage: began to cast in her mind what company she was 
got into, and in whose field she was; but recollecting her 
former task-master, she thought, Surely this field belongs 
to him; whereupon she began to wish herself out of it; 
and thought to herself that she had rather be in the field 
that she had been in the day before, than in this; besides, 
thought she, should Nomi come into the field, and find 
me here, what will be the consequence? 'tis a query if he 
will not seize me, and carry me back whence I came? III 
e'en get away as soon as I can, lest this should be the case. 
Accordingly, about the middle of the day, an opportunity 
offering, she got to the entrance of the field; and glad was 
she when she got without the gate: and although I was 
sorry to observe her in such a fright, yet I could not help 
smiling to see how she tucked up her petticoats, and ran 
for it, even as though she had escaped from a den of leo- 
pards, or was pursued by a ravenous bear; and I don't 
remember that she slackened her pace till she came to the 
castle. The porter seeing her come back in this precipi- 
tate manner, said to her, What is the matter, Hephzibah? 
To which she only said, Oh! Sir, and immediately faint- 
ed with fatigue; which being perceived by him, he caught 
her in his arms, and carried her into the castle, and gave 
the virgins charge concerning her, who all did their utmost 
to bring her to herself again, and gave her a restorative me- 
dicine, which revived her a good deal; afterwards she 
was carried to the chamber where she had lodged, and ha- 
ving taken a nap, she began to be in spirits, so came down 
into the family again. The virgins having complimented 
her upon her recovery, asked her the reason of this disaster. 
Accordingly she told them the whole affair, and what sort 
of a man the Steward was, and how he behaved towards 
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her, Oh! Say they, we know him also, his- name is Le- 
galist, he 18 cousin- german to your old master Nomi, and 
we congratulate you, that you tarried no longer in his field; 
but come, don't be discouraged, another day, you may meet 


with better success, and 80 make amends for the loss of 
these two. 


After this discourse was ended, they al to her, Come, 


Hephzibah, if you please we will take a walk in the gardenz 


after this fatigue it may be refreshing to you, and perhaps 
we may find something or other that may afford you A 
pleasant and profitable amusement. 

Accordingly they went into the garden, and having 
walked about it some time, at length they came to a bed 
of roses, which being in full bloom, was very delightful tq 
the eye; and it being towards the evening, they sent forth 
a pleasant flavour: with admiration she said to the Virgins, 


I think that these roses are a great rarity, Seeing | it is 8 + 


late in the year. These roses, replied they, are not common 
ones, they are of the Sharon kind, and are not to be found 
in every place, neither do they blossom as others do, for a 

month and no more; for here are blossoms, more or less, 
every month in the year; likewise they are preferable in 
their usefulness. Other roses are useful in physic, and va- 
rious cases, in which these are not inferior to them, but 
rather excel: but then these roses have one quality which 


others have not, chat! is, if a person should be stung by a 


serpent, or bit by an adder, which you know are dangerous 
cases, the application of these roses to the part, is a soyereign 


and never-failing cure. This is excellent indeed, says the 


pilgrim : may I not pick « one of them? Yes, and welcome, 
replied they, _ 5 
As they were returning ont of the garden, Hephaibah 
observed the gardener cutting off the superfluous branches 
from a vine, which grew against the castle wall: upon 
e Which 
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which, she said to the virgins, Is it not a great pity to cut 
those branches off? would they not bear fruit another year? 
One of the virgins, whose name was Discretion, said to 
her, There are two reasons why they are cut off; one is, 
that by so doing, the grapes are better, and sooner ripened 
by the rays of the sun: and the other reason is, that the 
juices that would go to them, if they were left on, may 
be nourishing to the cluster: and I might add a third, viz. 
were those branches, which are only superfluous, suffered 
to continue, they might prove prejudicial to the vine it- 
self. Your reasons, says Hephzibah, are very just; Mr 
Enlightener's gardener told me that I was a young garden- 
er, and you may as well say that J have but little under- 
Standing in vine-dressing. But pray, what is the reason 
why all that blood is put to the root of the vine? is that of 
any use? To which the virgins replied, This blood is of sin- 
gular use to the vine, and the tender grapes thereof: to 
the vine it affords strength, and to the grapes nourish- 
ment; by which you may see that it is far from being 
useless. If that be the case, said Hephzibah, I have no 
more to say, but I think, was I to continue here long, 
I should be a better * in these things than 1 
now am. 

The remaining part of the evening being spent in a 
profitable manner, the pilgrim retired to her lodging, and 
in the morning got up as before, being willing to try what 
success she could meet with that day; accordingly she set 
her face towards the eastern part of the castle, with a view 
to try what that part of the country would produce. 

She had not travelled far, before she came to a certain 
field, and the steward thereof standing at the gate, invited 
her into it, and offered her all the conveniencies that she 
could desire, only upon condition of her performing such 
and zuch things. Well, thought Hephzibah, I hope a 
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shall get something to day; however, it promiseth well; 
and so to work she went with a good degree of spirits, and 
laboured away amain; but for want of judgment, she 
gleaned darnel (of which there was much) with the wheat; 
and thus she worked on, though sometimes she met with 
hindrances from the reapers, calling upon her to make 
bands, Sc. Well, when she had performed her day's 
work, and filled her bag, she returned to the castle : the 
virgins Seeing her thus laden, congratulated her upon her 
good success; and she seemed to be somewhat elated there- 
with. Come, Hephzibah, say they, as you have had such 
success to day, let us thrash out some of your corn; a lit- 
tle of it parched will be a good primitive diss. Tins being 
done, and the corn parched, the virgins tasted thereof, but 
eat very little; though Hephzibah eat freely, and seemed 
to like the provisions; but when she came into her cham- 
ber, and there sat a while, she found it very uneasy at her 
stomach, and it produced a sickness, so that she had but 
very little rest that night; when the morning came, she 
attempted to get up as before, to go a gleaning, but found 
that she was not able; the virgins finding her to be in bed 
longer than usual, one of them, wyose name was True- 
love, came up to her, and seeing her in bed, asked what 
ailed her. To which she replied, Oh! Mrs True-love, I 
am much indisposed indeed ! The other asked, Where does 
your disorder lie? Here it lies, says she (pointing to her 
stomach), and I fear it is oecasioned by the parched corn 
I eat last night; what shall I de to have it removed? Come, 
come, says True-love, don't be discouraged; your case is 
not so desperate but that you may have a cure; upon which 
she made haste, and brought her a potion of conserve of 
roses, of those roses that grew in the garden, which went 
down sweetly: she had not long taken this medicine, but 
it began to operate, and 8he soon found — 
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and before night came, she thought herself as well as ever, 
and concluded to go a gleaning the next day; but resolved 
she was, not to go into that field again. Upon commu- 
nicating her thoughts to the virgins, they began to put her 
upon the trial; Hephzibah, say they, why will you not 
glean in Mr Medley's field to-day ? he is an honest man, 
and his steward used you kindly; do you think that you 
will meet with a better field to glean in than his? I don't 
dislike the man, says she, but this nasty darnel ; I shan't 
soon forget how sick I was last night. Well, say they, but 
can't you pick out the wheat, and leave the darnel behind? 
Some may do so, for ought I know, says the pilgrim, but 
for my part I have not so much skill, therefore I will leave 
it to those that can; and as I have been west, north, and 
east, I'll try to-morrow what the south will afford me; and as 
to the man's goodness, I don't dispute it; but this I am sure 
of, I don't like his corn. When they saw how she was 
inclined, they left her to her liberty, and wished her good 
speed. 8 
The next morning, having had a good night, she got 
up very early; and, as she proposed, to the southern part 
she went. She had not gone far, before she was overtaken 

by a husbandman, going to his field, who asked her whi- 
ther she was going so early; which she told him. He 
then asked her whence she came, and what was her 
name; and she told him. He also asked her where she 
lodged, and whither she was bound after harvest was done; 
and she told him. Well, says he, seeing this is the case, 
you shall be welcome to glean in my field, as long as there 
is a grain, and every thing that is necessary you shall be 
accommodated with, in order that you may not labour in 
vain; and so he conducted her into his field. 

When he had brought her into it, he presented her to 

bis reapers, and * them charge concerning her; and 
b : see, 
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tee, says he, that no one molest her, nor hinder her in her 
gleaning; also let her glean among the sheaves, and do 
you let some fall on purpose for her; so that she may not 
return at even without a sufficiency; and at meal-time, let 
her sit down, and feed on your provision: I shall take care 
that you shall have enough; therefore don't you be 
sparing to her: like wise, if need require, do you help to 
bear her burden, in order that she be not over tired: 5 
have ordered you 3 to which they promised him all obe⸗ — 
dience. 2 = 
Hephzibah meeting with this encouragement, sets to * Fe _ 
gleaning with courage: and a pleasant day she hdof'it. l 
The discourse of the reapers being about the goodness of 
their master; what he had done for the poor, was con- 
tinually doing for them, and what he designed to do for 
them at last, &c. They would also be frequently talking 
about Nomi, but in a quite different dialect from what she 
had before heard Mr Legality's servants. These would 
be telling, that though Nomi was inexorable towards those 
that are under him, yet he was a great friend to pilgrims, 
and the rules given by him were of great use to them. 
These things put together, afforded Hephzibah a great de- 
gree of pleasure. In short, she found herself to be in a 
good situation, and at night returned to the castle with 
ber bag full of clean wheat, rejoicing in her good success; 
and, with a degree of pleasure, told it to the virgins, who 
congratulated her on account thereof. When she had told 
them what sort of a person she had met with, and what 
favours she had received from him, they said that they 
knew him very well: his name, say they, is Boaz, one of 
our particular acquaintance; and a good man he is, and 
always sows good corn, and takes care that no darnel be a- 
mong it; also minds that his reapers are good men; and 
if he finds any of them to be otherwise, he will cashier 
K 4 them 
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them sooner or later. He is also very kind to those that 
glean in his field, and will not send them empty away, 
but filleth the hungry with good things; and this may 
truly be said of him, that he has not his fellow in these 
parts; and we are glad that you were so happy as to meet 
with him. Nay, said Hephzibah, it was he that met 
with me, otherwise I know not whither I should have 
wandered ; and I am sure I have reason to say, that he is 
all that you haye described him to be. But, come, let 
us have another primitive dish to-night, and let what L 
| Have before gleaned go to them that like it: I think that 


we may eat of the corn that I have gleaned to-day, with- 


out fear of having our stomachs disordered, According- 
ly the dish was prepared; and as they fed thereon, eve- 


ry one praised it: This is delicious indeed l says one; 


Excellent food, says another; and, says the pilgrim, I 
think I never eat better in all my life! it quite revives 
my spirits, and is provision fit for a king's son; and I 
make no doubt but that I shall rest well to-night. But 


what think ye my good friend told me? that I should 


glean in his field as long as he had a grain. Did he 802 
Say they; then it will be to your interest to abide by him, 

I hope I shall, said she; and am sure I don't desire to glean 
elsewhere. 


When every one was retired to their several apartments, 


and Hephzibah to her's, she was so filled with transport 
concerning her success, that she could not sleep for a con- 
siderable time; but- at length she became composed, and 
in the morning got up as before, and went to the field, and 
by it abode during harvest. 

Harvest being ended, and the pilgrim having eh 2 
good crop, she began to think of prosecuting her journey, 
lest the winter should come on, and she be exposed to the 
Severity thereof. Accordingly she made known her inten- 
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tion to the virgins; and they being not willing to hinder her, 
told her, that when they had shewed her the rarities of the 
castle, viz. those which she had not already seen, she might 
set forward as soon as she pleased. Accordingly the next 
day they shewed her all those things that pilgrims used to 
be shewn: they also took her to the top of the castle, from 
which they had an extensive view of the country around 
them. From hence they shewed her the road in which she 
was to go, which seemed to her a pleasant one; and with 
a prospective glass they shewed her where she was to lodge 
next; it being a castle of greater magnitude than that she 
was now in; the name of it was Strength; and, say they, 
by the time you come there, you will have made a good 
proficiency in your journey; and there you will be sure to 
meet with such entertainment as will be agreeable to you. 

The next morning Hephzibah gets up very early, got her 
things together, with her bag of wheat, took her leave of 
the Lord of the castle, returned him thanks for his kindness 
to her, and so set forward, the virgins bearing her company a 
little way forward on the road. But as the dearest friends 
must part, so the time came that they must part also: but 
who can conceive the grief that it gave to Hephzibah ? 
However, they returned to the castle, and the pilgrim went 
on her way, mourning as she went: but by-and-by, being 
somewhat recovered, and the sun shining pleasantly upon 
her, she went on very chearfully, and sang the lolo wing 
recapitulatory song: 


When I the hill of Trial did ascend, 

Kind Succour unto me was a great friend; 
And when unto Strength-castle I did come, 
There I was entertain'd, as though at home; 

The Lord thereof to me was very kind, 
And unto me his chamber he assign'd; | 
| | O, what 
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O, what a repast did I then partake ! 
And what an odour did his spices make ! 
- His love to me was wonderful ; and how 


Could I refrain ? for mine must also flow, 


In point of gratitude, for all such things, 

The which alone is fit for queens and kings. 

The virgins, my companions too, 
What care of me they took l when I did go 
A gleaning in the fields, where nought I got 
But tired bones, for I some wheat had not. 
. How they did cherish me! and things most rare 
They shewed me, within the garden fair. 


The Rose of Sharon, that delightful Rose! 
All others does excel, as I suppose. 


The gard'ner pruning of the vine, likewisze | 
A lesson that will tend to make one wise; | 


Oh, may 1 not such lessons e'er despise ! 


|  Likewise the blood pour d at the root o' tb tree, 
Oh, what instruction it has been to mel 


By eating Medley's corn how sick I was ! 


But soon Relief did come, which mov'd the cause, 


For leaving of his field who can blame me? 
And looking out for one where I might be 
With good bread-corn, and without darnel fed ? 
And this I found in Boaz field, delicious bread ! 


But don't forget the stories thou wast told; 
Sure pleasant tales they are, for young or old. 


And as from castle Strength I came, 
To castle Strength Vil go; | 
I've corn enough me to sustain ; 
What need I fear a foe, 


Well, thus she went on very chearfully for some time; 
| | and 
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and by and by she came to an eminence, the name of which 


was Aspiration. As she was ascending this hill, she was 


overtaken by two, who by their dress seemed to be husband- 
men, their garb being very plain. When they came up to 
her, they addressed her in the following manner. Whither 
away $0 early in the morning, fellow-traveller? you walk 
rarely well, considering you have such a luggage with youz 
shall either of us carry it for you? it may be some ease to 
you if you are going far. Poor Hephzibah thinking, by 
their looks, and the plainness of their habit, that they were 
honest fellows, began to be very free with them, and told 
them how she had been entertained where she came from; 
and what things she had seen there; and how she had been 
a gleaning: and what success she had in Boaz's field; and 
how kindly she was treated by him, c. As to my bag of 
corn, says she, it is not so weighty but I can carry it myself, 
it being no incumbrance to me at all. But, says one of them, 
and did you glean in Boaz's field? Yes, that I did, says 
She, and there it was that I got this bag of wheat, and good 

bread-corn it is. Oh, say they, we know Boaz very well, 
and a good man he is; there is not a better man to the poor 
in all our country; and we congratulate you that you met 
with such a friend. * 15 ET | 

By this time they were got to the top of the eminence; 

and when they were come there, they told her that they 
were partners in a farm, that lay a little to the left; and if 
She would go thither, and take a breakfast, she should be 
very welcome. To which she objected, that it would be 
too far out of her way, seeing that she had a great way to 
go that day. Oh! say, they, it is not far; look to yonder 
grove, you may see the house; it will be but a very little a- 
bout; and, when you have refreshed yourself, we will 
bring you into your road again; or you may tarry till next 
morning, and then you will have the day before you; what 
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say you ? Will you go with us, or not? These fair speech 
es caused Hephzibah a little to hesitate; but considering 
that she had provision enough about her, she thanked them, 
and told them, that she had much rather be excused, be- 
ing desirous to keep forward on her journey. This passed 
as they were descending the other side of the hill, and out 
of sight of Strength castle. T* name of the descent was 
Sensation. 
Well, in this place (seeing that they could not prevail 
upon her to go with them,) they violently laid hands upon 
her; robbed her of her wheat, and went off in triumph: in 
vain was it for her to cry out for help in this forlorn place. 
Poor Hephzibah, seeing herself thus deprived of her rich- 
es, lamented very sorely; and as she went down the hill, 
began to cast in her mind who or what persons these were 
that had thus robbed her: thought she, Have I not seen one 
or both of them before now ? Is there nothing in their fea- 
tures that I can remember? Have I not seen some of their 
complexion upon the road ? Can I not remember a voice 
like theirs ? Here she recollected the cast of the eye of one 
of them, and also his air when they went off with the booty; 
. and it directly came into her mind, that the same was Mr. 
Pride; and that his accomplice was Mr. Self. Having 
thus apprehended who they were, how did she reflect upon 
and condemn herself! Oh, Hephzibah! says she, wilt thou 
never take warning? Wilt thou ever be thus free with 
strangers thou meetest, without enquiring who or what 
they are? Hast thou not suffered before for such simplici- 
ty? Couldest thou not have remembered the pit that thou 
didst fall into the other day, through thy foolishness ? 
Dost thou not remember the distress thou wast then in? 
and couldest thou not have called to mind the events in 
Sensuality market? and couldest not thou have recollected 


the kind cautions which have time, after time, beengiven thee? 
5 Oh, 
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Oh, Hephzibah, Hephzibah ! or, rather Alien! I now see 
thy imbecility : foolish enough thou art; and now thou 
must suffer for it; now thou must know want; and who 
will pity thee? Truly thou deservest no pity. To go back 


to the castle, I am ashamed; what will the Lord thereof, 
and the virgins, say to me? Will they not, with a spurn, 


turn me out of doors ? for well I deserve it. But if thou 
designest to reach to the other castle to-night, forward thou 
must go, though thou mayest meet much trouble, and car- 


ry a hungry belly; and if nothing worse befal thee, think 


that thou art not misused. 


By this time she came to the bottom of the descent; 
which brought her near to a certain valley, through which 
she was to pass: and between the descent and this valley 
there ran a rivulet, through which she was obliged to wade: 
the sight of it put her to a stand: for the water of this brook 
was exceeding black, and very thick, and no bridge to Pass 
over upon. The name of the brook was Guilt. 

Hephzibah finding that it was in vain to hesitate, goes 


down to the brink of it, and, after some hesitation, in she 


steps. After she had waded a little way, she found the 
channel to be deeper than she was aware of, and her footing 
very bad, by reason of many rough stones which the ene- 
mies of pilgrims had cast into the brook, in order to ob- 
struct their passage, or, otherwise, to cause them to fall and 
perish in this Stygian liquid. And I observed, a it cau- 
sed poor Hephzibah to totter greatly. 

Whilst she was in this danger, as an augmentation r 
distress, who should come up to the side of the river, but 
one Shame, whose residence was near thereto; and a bold- 
faced fellow he was, for it may be said that his deportment 
well suits his name. This fellow, thus presenting himself, 
began to cast in her dish former things, and particularly 
that which had lately happened to her; and now, says he, 

. you 
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von will be lost as sure as you are there; the stream will 


certainly carry you away, or otherwise you will be choak- 
ed with the sulphur thereof; and thus he went on perplex- 
ing her mind; so that, what with his harangue, the stones 
in the brook, the stench of the water, and the rapidity of the 

stream, she was almost at her wits end; and what to do she 
could not tell. For my part, by that time she had gone a 
few steps farther, I thought that she would have fallen; 


for she began to stagger like a drunken man; and fall she 


would indeed, had there not been a fir tree on the other side, 
one of the branches of which shot itself over the brook, di- 
rectly where she was; on it she laid hold, and by the help 
of it she was brought through the remaining part of the 
brook; so she got into the valley; and glad she Was that 
she was got through this danger. 

Being thus got into the valley, she set forward, but in a 
very uncomfortable condition ; and little comfort did this 
valley afford her, it being covered with thick fogs and va- 
pours, that came off from the brook, and by reason of which 
the road was exceeding bad; and, the air being thick, no 
sun shone upon her; and through the dark air, and the 
thickness of the fog, she could see but a very little way be- 
fore her; so that it may be supposed, she was in a poor si- 
tuation; and what was a farther addition to her distress, 
there came a visible and total eclipse of the sun; which 
she, being no astronomer, was not aware of, and by and by 


it became 80 dark, that she could not see her hand before 


her; and not only so, but the wind arose, and beat against 
her in a violent manner, so that she could scarcely keep her 
standing z and when she was near the middle of the valley, 
there came a sudden gust of wind, which whirled her quite 
round; so that she knew not whether she was going for- 
ward or backward : but, however, she concluded it was the 


latter: and what will become of me now ! thought she: 
28 should 
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chould I keep the direct path, I shall be driven into that fil-- 
thy brook, and there be smothered; and should I wander 
out of the path, the consequence may be altogether as fatal. 
Oh ! thought she, that my case was as when I was at yon- 
der castle; but now I see not any hope of getting out of 
this valley, or reaching the castle where I so much expec- 
ted to lodge to-night. In this melancholy state she went 
on, and, it being so very dark, sometimes she would be up 
to her knees in a slough, at other times ready to be buried 
in a quicksand; the wind still beating in her face, which, 
had she considered, she might have been well assured that | 
she was going forward; the wind still continuing in the: | 
same point. About this time was the middle of the eclipse, ä | 
and exceeding dark it was: but, however by and by she be- | 
gan to find better footing ; whereupon. I heard her utter | 
the following words, part of them in a mournful . and | 
| 


part with an air that discovered hope; 


Why art thou thus cast down, my soul 7 
Why thus disquieted in me? 

Hope thou in him, who is thy all, | | —— 
Ga ted eee Das BLOB TIER 5.4 


Though now the sun eclipsed be, 5 
And darkness o'er my path is spread, 8 
Let by and by I light may see, 1 
And silver beams shine round my head. e 9 
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In this che was not Ae ny for soon after light began | 
to appear; so that she could again see her path, and in a | 
Short time got to the end of the valley, and finding no ri- | 
ver there, she concluded that she was right, and her fears | 
were dissipated, concerning her going back, and perishing | 
in the brook. In this valley there is not a flower to be seen 
nor so much as the chirping of a bird to be heard, and at 
the best of times n cold, by reason of the fogs and 


1 0 vapour 
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vapours before mentioned. The name of it is the Valley 
of Darkness, or the Dark Valley. | 

And now the Pilgrim's road led mer a certain rising 
ground, where she had a tolerable good path; and when 
she came to the top of it, the sun shone upon her, which 
was very refreshing to her, and caused her almost to for- 
get her late toil. The name of this plot of ground was 
Trust. 

When she had got to the farther side of this plot, she 
came to another valley, the name of which was Contrition; 
and in this valley she met with almost as much difficulty as 
she had in the other, but of a different nature: in the other 
she walked through darkness, but in this she had light 
throughout; though it must be observed, that in this (ex- 
cept here and there a place) the path was exceeding narrow, 
having a deep and wide ditch cast up on each side of it, and 
each ditch filled with mud and water; 1 the path 
was good. 

Well, she had not long been in it, but she found that hs 
was obliged to look well to her steps, lest she should fall 
into one or other of these ditches ; and I observed, that she 
seemed to walk very warily. _ 

But she had not walked far in this valley, before I obger- 
ved two ruffians, shewing themselves on the other side of 
the bank of one of the ditches. Whether Hephzibah had 
any apprehensions of danger from them or not, or whe- 
ther she took any notice of them, I will not say; but, how- 
ever, she kept on, as though she had not seen them. After 
they had walked along-side of her some time, they began 
to cast darts at her, by which she was much annoyed; but 
I observed, that her shield was now of great use to her; and 
indeed, in the general, she used it very well; and well it 
was for her that she had it, otherwise the darts might have 
been fatal to her; but * all her care, some 

wounds 
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wounds she received from them, which proved very aliet⸗ 


ing to her; the darts sticking in her so fast, that she could 


not get them out, which caused her to groan heavily, These 
incendiaries (as I was informed by Mr Intelligence, who 
was still with me,) were of the number of those that had 
engaged themselves to Abaddon, to bring back this poor 
pilgrim; and I am apprehensive they were the two brethren, 


Hategood and Lettgood. However that be, sure I am that 


Hephzibah was much distressed by them. 
But, after a while, she met with a cessation of arms, not 
by the consent of the enemy; no, for they would willingly 


have continued their attack, having store of ammunition, 
and also untired with using of it; but it was so, that at the 


time when they threw their darts thickest at her, and she 
began to faint, through the wounds which she had received, 


she came to a much wider road, and consequently the dit- 


ches extended more to the right and left, so that the darts 
could not reach her; and now all that those villains could 


do, was to taunt and jeer at her; and a woeful noise they 


made; but this did but little disturb the pilgrim, seeing 
that she was out of their reach. All her concern now was, 
about getting the darts out, which she had received from 
them, and which stuck so fast in her; but she found all 
her efforts to that end utterly abortive; and the venom of 
the darts was of such a nature, that it very much affected 


the vitals; and consequently the longer they remained in, 


the more mischief they could do; which she experimental - 
ly found: for she had not walked far before she found her 


spirits begin to sink, and at times a mist before her eyes, 


which caused her to reel to and fro, as though she had been 
drunk, which her enemies perceiving, though at a distance 
from her, greatly triumphed thereat, expecting that they 
had done her business; but as she was thus grappling with 
her weakness, she cast her eyes upon a apring of water, 
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which was near to the road-side, and being exceeding thirs- 
ty, as well as very faint, she repaired to this spring, and 
drank of the water of it, which not only allayed her thirst, 
but revived her spirits. Well, being thus refreshed, she a- 


to the end of the valley; at which place she was within 
Sight of the castle where she was to lodge; the sight of 
which gave her great pleasure. But this castle standing 
upon an eminence, as the other did, how she should do to 


ascend to it, she knew not, finding herself very weak. At 
this juncture, who should come to meet her, but Mr Doubt - 


ful, who greatly discouraged her from attempting to ascend 
the hill. You see, says he, the hill is very steep, and also 
high: it is impossible for one in your weak condition to 
reach the top of it, and it is in vain for you to attempt it. 


This harangue of his greatly disheartened the poor pilgrim, 


and the more so, because she knew her own weakness; but 
however, thought she, if I attempt to ascend the hill, I can 


but drop, and if I tarry here, night will overtake me, and 


the consequence may be far worse; so that I think, upon 
the whole, it will be much safer for me, if I get but a little 
way up the hill, than to lay here, where I may possibly be 
exposed to the greatest danger: I will even try to go as far 
as I can. 

Well, onward gon goes; but, i i may be 1 in a 
very feeble manner; and, Had it not been that Mr Succour, 
who was a great friend to pilgrims, and one that had for- 
merly assisted her; I say, had it not been that he, coming 
this way, lent her an assisting hand, for aught I know, she 
must have lain upon the hill all night; for I observed that 
she had not power to step one foot eee bad 


made but little progress up the ascent.  - 
But in the interim, Mr Succour came up to wank who 
Knew her right well, and mos her in this situation, was 


filled 


gain set forward, and kept on tolerably well, till she came 
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gilled with compassion towards her; and, after he had ten- 
derly embraced her, he gave her such assistance, that she 
soon arrived at the top of this eminence, and left her not 
till he had brought her to the castle-gate; where finding 
the porter in his post (who was also Lord of this castle) he 
recommended her to his care; who with the greatest readi- 
ness and tenderness, n charge of _= and n wy 


into the castle. 


Now it must be noted e and of this 8 was an 
excellent surgeon, and also a well experienced physician; 
and seeing the pilgrim in this distress, his first care was to 
give her relief. Accordingly he, with proper attendants, 
takes her into his surgery, and having given her something 
in order to keep up her spirits, he extracted the darts, and 
that with the utmost caution; and, to prevent the effugion 


of blood, be applied a sovereign salve, which prevented any 


further disaster. After this he, with the virgins of the fa- 


mily, conducted her to his apartment, where she lay on his 


own bed, and where she had a comfortable night, two of 
the virgins sitting by her, Pn —_ and 
the other Patience. | 


When she awaked in the morning, ah found: hewolf N 
greatly refreshed, and scarcely perceived any of her wounds, 


whereupon she broke out in another song, by way of re- 
capitulation; being a summary of past favours, tribulations, 
deliverances out of them, nee for — same, and 
hope of perseverance to the end. 

Whilst Hephzibah was as song, one of the vir- 
gins, hose name was Grare, came up to her chamber to 
see how she did; and hearing her thus employed, waited at 


the door till her song was ended; which being done; she 


went into the room where she lay, and finding her stixring, 
asked her how she did, and what sort of a night she had? 
To which she replied, Never better in all my life; and E 

. e think, 
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think, when I am dressed, to set forward on my journey, 
But, said Grace, you will stay and have some refreshment 
before you go; will you not? As to that, says Hephzibah, 
I think that I have but little need, inasmuch as I had such 
refreshment last night. When she came down into the fa- 
mily, they complimented her upon her recovery; and she 
thanked them for their care of her, and then told them her 
design of going forward on her journey; but they con- 
strained her to tarry with them, at least a day or two, till 
she was perfectly recovered, and that they might shew her 
the rarities of the castle, and the adjacent places; to which 
she consented, being willing to get what instruction she 
could in the way. 

After breakfast, they took her into the aden which was 
a delightful one, being not only beautified with pleasant 
walks, ever-greens, and flowering shrubs, but also enrich- 
ed with delicious fruits of various sorts: but the chief fruits 
that Hephzibah took a liking to, were the apples that grew 


there, which were of the same kind, and came from the 


same stock as those she had eat at the Enlightener's; also 
she had a great liking to the grapes which hung in clusters 


upon a vine that grew against the castle-wall; and delicious 


grapes they were, being of the Eshcol kind. After this 
they shewed her the buildings of the castle, which was very 
magnificent, it being fortified with strong battlements, 
supported with buttrasses, and an impregnable wall; and 
they told her, that although many enemies had attacked it, 
yet they could never prevail against it, any farther than 


once to make a breach in the out-works of it: the castle 


was also adorned with lofty towers; and grand and beauti- 


ful torrets, very striking to the eyes of the beholder, and 


very admirable to the pilgrim. 
Whilst they sat at dinner, a great knocking was heard 
at the castle-gate, and the virgins looking one upon ano- 
Pie ther, 
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ther, asked the Lord of the castle (who always dined with 
them) what that violent knocking could mean? Upon 
which he arose from the table, and went up into the lodge 
over the gate, and looking out of the window, asked, Who's 
there? Upon which a person, in gay cloathing, presented 
himself to him, and said, It is I. What would you have ? 
says the Lord of the castle: Entrance into this place, re- 


plies the other. From whence come you? says the Lord. 


From the town of Morality, answers he. Who directed 
you hither ? says the Lord, Mr Humanity, replied he. 


What is your name ? says the Lord. He replied, My name 


is Feignwell. Where are your credentials ? says the Lord. 
Here they are in this bundle, answered the other. Upon 
which he opened his bundle, and behold I what should his 
credentials be, but a whole heap of performances, which he 
presented to the Lord of the castle ? but, with their being 
long bundled together, they diffused such an ill savour in 
his nostrils, that he would not touch them : whereupon he 
told the man, that, notwithstanding he was dretsed in such 
a flashy habit, unless he could bring better credentials than 
these, he should not admit him into the castle: neither, 
says he, will your stormy knocking engage me to open the 
gate to you: whereupon he shut to the window, came 
again to the company, and told them the whole of the af- 
fair; the relation of which filled Hephzibah with admira- 
tion, that he should refuse one entrance into the castle, that 
knocked so vehemently, was dressed in fine apparel, and 
also brought something with him as a recommendation, 


and yet received her, who had no power to knock, and had 


nothing to recommend her, but the misery she was in. 


After dinner, they walked again into the garden, and 


went and sat in a pavilion, which stood upon an emi- 
nence, at the extreme part of the garden, from whence 
ny had an extensive prospect of the fields around them; 
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| Which afforded many pleasant and delightful views: one of 


these was a beautiful flock of sheep feeding in a pleasant 
field, which was near to them: the shepherds, with their 
crooks in their hands, watching over the sheep, and their 


dogs by them, ready at their service, in order to fetch 


back such sheep as should wander from their company; 
which many times is the case. This landskip the pil- 
grim greatly admired, she. een somewhat of a rural 
taste. 

Whilst she was pleasing herself with this prospect, she 
saw a shepherd bring into the field a sheep upon his shoul- 
der, that had strayed away from her company, and which 
he found wandering alone upon a distant mountain. This 
prize gave the shepherd and his company much delight, 
as we could easily perceive by their rejoicing; the sheep al- 
50 seemed to be well satisfied that she was _ in her 
own company. 

Another event happened, which was very entertaining; 
it was this—As they looked on, they saw a sheep separate 


Herself from the flock, and wandered away to a remote 


part of the field; which one of the shepherds espying (for 
they generally kept a good look-out) lest she should stray 
out of the field, and so be exposed to beasts of prey, or 


any other danger, he gave his dog a signal to fetch her 


back again: no sooner was the signal given by the shep- 
herd, but the dog, with the utmost speed, ran and laid 
Hold of hex, and never let her go, till he had brought her 
to his master; and I observed, that although the dog held 


fast hold of her all the way, yet he never hurt her; not 


one of his teeth entered her skin. These things were 
no novelty to the virgins, who had been used to them; 
but to Hephzibah they afforded much pleasure, and she 
thought her time not © 32 W = os at this 
castle. 


Having 
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Having seen the above things, and sat a while in the 
pavilion, chatting about them, the evening began to draw 
on: upon which they retired into the castle. But as they 
passed along the garden, Hephzibah could not keep her 
fingers off of the apples, they pleased her taste so well; 
neither could she pass by the vine, without picking a 
bunch of grapes; which fruit was very reviving to her 
spirits, and also sat easy upon her stomach. When they 
were come into the castle, they spent the remaining part of 
the evening in profitable discourse, the pilgrim telling the 
virgins her history, and they entertaining her with relating 
several remarkable events; which was the eollow- 
ing one. 

A certain great monarch, who was invested with an ex- 
tensive empire, and all of it at his own absolute disposal, 
having a subject, in whom he took great delight, he set- 
tled a principality, upon him, in such a manner as that he 
and his offspring were to enjoy it for ever, upon condition 
of keeping due allegiance to him; on failure of which, 
they were to be deprived of the whole, and suffer death 
for their rebellion. This donation, you will say, was a 
great thing, and held on easy terms. Well, he was put 
in possesson of this estate, which was a delightful one; 
being enriched with every thing that nature afforded ; 
which he enjoyed without controul, saving the prohibition; 
and in the possession of it he lived some time, I cannot 
justly say how long. However, in process of time, thro' 
the instigation of a neighbouring prince, who envied his 
happiness, he was prompted to break his allegiance to the 
monarch, without considering the consequence thereof, and 
so made himself obnoxious to his displeasure, and also to 
the penalty threatened in case of rebellion. But you must 
know, the eldest son of the monarch having a great re- 

youu for this en even before he was put into possession 
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of the estate, and not being willing that he should suffer 
death, offered himself as a victim for and on his account; 
which the monarch accepted, and accordingly inflicted 
death upon him, and saved the rebel from it. But I have 
heard, says the virgin that told her the story (whose name 
was Wisdom,) that the rebel, notwithstanding this, was 


driven from his possessions ; the offence was so heinous in 


the sight of the monarch. And well he deserved it, says 
Hephzibah, seeing he enjoyed it upon such easy terms: but 
what an amazing thing it was, that the monarch's son, 
who was of such high dignity, should thus substitute him- 
self in the place of the rebel! I think this story is some- 
thing parallel with one that I was told at the castle where I 
was last, concerning a creditor's son paying an immense 
sum for a debtor; which story she told them. Aye, says 
Wisdom, that story we know right well, and can aver it 
to be true, as we can this which I have told you. Come, 
says she, I will let you hear another, which is not much 
unlike it: it is this. A certain man, who was vastly rich, 
had two debtors; one of them he entrusted with a very 
great sum; the other with less: but, however, so it was, 
that when the creditor came to reckan with them, he found 
that neither of them had so much as a mite to pay him; 
and this you will say was a bad case indeed. Now, you 
will ask, what could these debtors think or expect, but to 
be cast immediately into prison? But instead of that, the 
creditor (sceing how matters were) freely forgave them 


both; and this, you will say was an act of great clemency. 


Clemency, indeed! says the pilgrim; a thing much to be 
admired: and pray, what effects had this great kindness 
upon these debtors? surely it filled them with the utmost 
gratitude, did it not? Most certainly it did, replied Wis- 


dom, and particularly he that owed the greatest sum. Aye, 
says the pilgrim, and I think that he who owed the least 
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sum had equal reason to be grateful, inasmuch as he was 
equally insolvent with the other. Very true, replied Wis- 
dom, your observation is just. Now as I have told you 
the story concerning the strictness of the monarch towards 
his eldest son; and you before have heard the exactness 
of the father towards his son, who was surety for a debtor; 
if you please, I will tell you another, concerning the great 
clemency of a father towards his youngest son, and see 
if you like it. With all my heart, answers the pilgrim; 
your stories give me a deal of pleasure. Well, says Wis- 
dom, the story is this. A certain man had two sons; and 
having great possessions, the youngest son requested of 
his father, that he might have that portion of goods that 
fell to his share, given him in his possession; being mind- 
ed, I suppose, to set up for himself. Well, his father be- 
ing not willing to baulk him, granted his request, and the 
ton took possession of it; but, instead of improving his 
fortune, as we usually call it, he turned out a great spend- 


thrift, left his father who dearly loved him, went into a 
distant country, joined himself with evil company, and in 


a riotous manner spent his substance. This being done, 
he had no more to spend, consequently had nothing left 
to support himself withal, and then you know, want and 
penury necessarily follow. And vain it- was for him to 
make his case known to those, with and upon whom he 
had spent his substance. Well, he immediately found his 
necessities begin to grow upon him, and in a starving con- 
dition he was; for not one of his acquaintance gave him 
80 much as a morsel to eat; $0 finding himself in this de- 
plorable situation (in order that he might not starve out- 
right), he went and joined himself to a citizen in that neigh- 
bourhood ; under whom he thought to get his bread. But 
here he found himself greatly mistaken; for although his 
master employed him about the most servile work, yet he 


afforded 
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afforded him not wherewithal to supply his wants; and 
this, you will say, was very hard. Finding himself in 
these deplorable circunistances, and his wants encreasing 
upon him, he began to cast in his mind what he should do, 
and found, that if he tarried where he was, he should ine- 
vitably perish; and to beg, no doubt, he was ashamed: but 
bethinking himself of his father's house, and how many 
hired servants he kept, he thought within himself, that he 
would leave the country where he now was, and go and 
submit himself to his father, and acknowledge his faults to 


him, and desire of him to make him as one of his hired ser- 


vants, who, he knew had bread enough, and to spare. Accor- 
dlingly, he put his design into execution, and straightway a- 
rose and went to his father. Now it might have been reasonably 
expected that the father, instead of shewing him any favour, 
would, on account of his past conduct, have spurned him 


from his presence, and not suffered himto seta foot within his 


doors: but this was not the case: no, for the father seeing 
the profligate coming towards his mansion-house, and 
knowing him to be his son, and seeing the despicable con- 
dition he was in, his heart was filled with paternal affec- 
tion for him; and his bowels yearning after him, he ran 
with the greatest joy to meet him; and before His son had 
well time to acknowledge his faults, and to beg his father 
do take compassion upon him, the father, with the great- 
est tenderness and with a rapture of joy, caught him in 
his arms, notwithstanding the pickle he was in, and ten- 
derly embraced him, kissing him with the greatest fervour; 
and, instead of upbraiding him on account of his past con- 
duct, he took him home, and cloathed him with the best 
robe he had in his house, put a ring on his hand, and, as 
J am <redibly informed, he made a great feast of the best 
provisions he had, and also had a concert of music to en- 
tertain his friends withal, who: came to rejoice with him, 
; on 
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on account of the safe arrival of his son: and this, you 


will say, was a very extraordinary case. An extraordi- + 
nary case, indeed l says Hephzibah, and well worth re- 
marking; but pray, was this profligate's eldest brother 
living? Yes, yes, replied Wisdom, he was living. And 
pray, says Hephzibah, did you hear how he behaved to- 
wards his extravagant brother ? was he glad that he was 
come home ? Why, I was informed, replied Wisdom, that 
he was not very well pleased, and that he spake some- 
what churlish to his father, because he made such a to- 
do about his coming home; and also upbraided his father 
for not having done such things for him, notwithstanding 


he had always served him. And pray, says Hephzibah, 


did you hear what answer his father made him? Why, 
replied Wisdom, if I mistake not, his father answered 
him very mildly, and told him, that all that he had was his; 


I think that he could desire no more: and as to his. bro- 
ther, he told him, that it was but requisite that he and his 


friends should rejoice and be merry together, inasmuch 
as he had been as it were lost, but now he had received 
him safe and sound. Well, says Hephzibah, this father 
was certainly one of a thousand; nay, there is not one in 
the world to compare with him. I hope that this story 
with the others you have told me, will not be forgotten 
by me; they may be useful in time to come: but as it grows 


late, and as I purpose to set forward on my journey in the 
morning, if you please, I will retire to my apartment. Which 


she accordingly did, had a comfortable night, and early in 


the morning she arose, in order to prosecute her design. 
When she was come down into the family, she found 


the virgins ready to attend her; and after compliments 


past, they told her, they would take her to the top of the 
dastle, from whence she might have a view of part of the 
road, and, by the way, see some of the rarities of the ca- 
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stle, which she had not seen before: to which the readily 
consented. 

When she came to ths top of the castle, from 
which there was an extensive prospect, they shewed her 
a delightful plain, that she was to go over, and on which 
was exceeding good travelling; flocks of sheep were feed- 


ing thereon ; and also it was free from intricate roads, 


which might cause her to lose her way: but, by reason of 
a thicket which grew on the other side, they could not 
Shew her the place where she was to lodge the next 
night. However, they told her, that when she had ac- 
complished that day's travel, she would come to a lodge 


in the road, where she would meet with good entertain- 


ment, and that at free cost; the name of the lodge is Rest, 
and the name of the owner of it is Peace; an hospita- 
ble person he is; he never thinks too much of what he 
does for pilgrims ; as he well knows that they have nothing 
to support themselves withal, and are obliged to live upon 
charity. 

As they descended from the top of the . she was 


shewn several delightful apartments, which were richly 


furnished ; and as every room is known by some particular 
name, so were these; all which were very pleasant and 
delightful to Hephzibah. 

When they were come down, and the pilgrim had par- 
took of some refreshment, which was ready provided for 
her, and they, by the Lord of the castle's orders, had pre- 
sented her with a cluster of grapes, and a few of those ap- 
ples in which she took such delight; the usual ceremonies 


past, she took her leave of them, and, set her face towards 


the plain. | 
Now I saw, that the plain she walked on was a very 
pleasant one ; the herbage fertile, and flocks feeding there- 
on; and the Shepherds all in their stations. 
After 
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After she had walked a considerable way, she came up to 
a Shepherd, who sat near the way side, tuning his lyre; 
the sound of which was very pleasant to the pilgrim; 


whereupon she sang the following song in chorus with his 
lyre: 
The wonders I have seen, 
Wherever I have been, 
Fill me with admiration: 
My friends did not refuse 


Most kindly me to use, 
As though to them relation, 


What care the virgins took ? 
And what a gracious look 
Their Lord voucsaf'd to cast on me ! 

With dainties very fine, 
I there with them did dine. 
But what distinction did I see, 


Between me and the man? 
But who with nbi can 
Prevail for their admittance? 
He brought with him great store; 
But I had nothing more 
Than wounds! a wretched pittance ! 


I was admitted in, | 
| As though I'd really been 
Most worthy of his great regard : 
But he with all he brought, 
Tho' he was richly fraught, 
Yet his request would not be heard. 


The vine against the wall, 
And apple-trees so tall, 
Delicious fruit to me did yield; 
And pleasant was the sight: 
It did me much delight 
To see the things in yonder field. 


When in pavilion sat, 


Oh, there how we did chat 


O'er 
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| Ofer things so profitable! 

I]. uke dog that fetch'd the sheep, 

And th' men that do them keep; 
All of them tend to make me stable. 


When on the castle I 
This pleasant plain did spy; 
The chambers too, delightful were: 
The virgins 1 did greet, | 
Their words to me were sweet; 
And now what cause have I to Tear = 


"ON I now wander not, 
But on the plain am got; 
And 1 in the rate t' the 8 0 call'd Rest: - 
Then onward let me go; 
Let not my steps be slow, 
And that I'ma sure for mg, is best. 


When the song was ended, and she had chatted a little 


while with the Shepherd, she again put forward; and real- 


ly she walked very briskly; but when she came towards 
the farther side of the plain, and drew near to the thicket, 
che name of which was Vain-opinion, she saw a man come 

out of it, and cross the plain towards her; the sight of this 

man put her to a stand, judging, by his countenance and 
dress, that he was a thief, and might probably be coming 
to rob her; upon which she immediately drew her sword; 
but, however, he came up to her, and at first put on a shew 
of gravity, and only asked her whither she was bound. To 
which she answered, with an intrepid air, I am going to the 
Land of Light, holding her sword still in her hand, and 
fixing her eyes steadily upon him. To the Land of Light, 
are you going? replied he; I acknowledge that is a good- 
ly country; but I would not have you be mistaken ; if you 
keep on in this way, you will certainly find that you are in 
the wrong road thither ; and instead of arriving at where 


you intend, you will only be brought into a maze, wherein 
YE | you 
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you may lose yourself. If you will hearken to me, I will 
put you in the right road. As to what you say, replied she, 
you may as well hold your tongue; this is the way I am 
directed in; and not only so, but the map, which I have in 
my bosom, assureth me that I am right; and by it I shall 
abide, notwithstanding any thing you say. At this he 
Seemed to sneer, and told her, that there was no'credit to be 
given to either one or the other, both being mere decep- 
tions, invented on purpose to mislead her. If so, said Heph- 


zlbah, I am in a bad case, indeed ! and she seemed a little 


to hesitate; which this stranger perceiving; he renewed his 
arguments with her: but upon recollecting what had been 


past, and how she was drawn out of the road by Pride and | 


Self, she told him, that she should not hearken to him, but 


would keep on in the way she was now in, lest, says she, 1 


displease my Lord Isar, and also come into danger myself: 

this caused him to laugh out- right, and with derision say, 

Lord Is41! who, or what is he? Who, or what is he? re- 
plied she, with a degree of warmth, why, he is the Lord of 
the Land to which I am travelling, and there is none like him 
in all the earth. Ah, said he, this is as great a deception as 
the other, if not greater; perhaps you may get to the Land 
you mention, though it be a round-about way you are now 
in; but as to this Isn1, you talk of, I can assure you that 
he has no more power or authority there, than any other of 
the king's subjects; so what you say is a mere joke, and not 


to be regarded; and I am $urprised that people can suffer 
© themselves to be deluded in such a manner, especially such 


who are capable of reasoning; for were they only to exer- 
eise their reasoning faculties, they would see that what I 


say is true; and I can make it appear as plain as that two 
and three makes five. To which Hephzibah replied, And E 


can see as plain as one and one makes two, that you are a 
deceiver, and an enemy to my Lord Ish, and to me; there- 


fore 
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fore I desire no more of your harangues: please to retire 
back to the thicket from whence you came; no doubt but 
you have companions enough there of your on stamp; 
but let me alone to prosecute my journey, in which I hope 
to persevere to the end. At this he again gave her a sneer, 
withdrew from her, and went to the place from whence he 
came; so the pilgrim went on her way, 1 
had got rid of such a companion. — 
By this time she came to another thicket, which; e a- 
cross the road, and into which she entered sword in hand, 
lest she should meet with any assault; being apprehensive 
that it was infested with. thieves, it being a convenient har- 
bour for them. The passage through this thicket was very 
narrow, and the road rough and. slippery 1 so that what 
With the badness of the way, and the thorns and briars 
meeting cross it, she had very troublesome walking; being 
obliged to look well to her steps, lest she should receive a 
fall; and like wise to be careful to avoid the thorns, lest 
she should be scratched by them, both which were very fa- 
tiguing to her; for when she was endeavouring to avoid 
2 thorn, or briar, she would be ready to fall; and when 
she was looking to her steps, a great chancs, but a briar 
would cross her face, and she receive hurt therebys which 
digcouraged her much: and she began to think that what 
the man had said to her was true, and that this was the maze. 
he spoke of; but by-and-by she came to the further side 
thereof, at which she was glad, concluding that the worst 
was past, though she found herself much tired: but com- 
ing up to a spring of crystal water, which issued out of a 
rock near the road, she went to it, and drank thereof, and 
also eat some of the grapes and apples that she had given 


her at the castle, with which she was again men and 
went on her way very comfortably. 


. * 


She had not irogelled far, before she came to a Mons 
; heath, 
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heath, aver which she was to walk, and on it very indiffer- 
of ups and downs, which caused her sometimes to be ready 
to faintz and there was not a spring of water to be seen; her 
grapes and apples also were entirely spent, so that, she knew 
not what to do; however, she made a shift to keep for- 
wards, but a hard stuft it was. At length she thought that 
she must be obliged to give up all pretences to go farther, 
seeing she found herself so weak and faint, Whilst she 
was in this situation, an elderly person came to her, and 
appearing to pity her case, asked her whether she was 
bound, and how far she designed to travel that day. She 
told him that she was travelling towards the Land of Light, 
but to- night she thought to have stopped at the lodge cal- 
led Rest, which, I suppose, said she, stands at the farther 
side of this heath, and I fear that I shall not be able to reach 
it to- night; and yet should 1 be obliged to lie on this 
heath all the night, T know not what I may be exposed to. 
What you say, replied he, is very true; and you may be 
assured that this heath is much infested with thieves, and 
beasts of prey, so that your life may be endangered by one 
or both of them; but in order that you may escape such 
danger, you will be welcome to lodge in my house, and in 
the morning take which way you think proper. Now she, 
remembering past things, refused his proposal, and told 
him that sue would endeavour, if possible, to reach the place 
She spoke of. If you should reach thither, said he, which 
[ think is altogether impossible for you to do, this I can as- 
sure you, that you will have but little comfort, for you will 
find no company there, but such as are frenzy-headed, or 
lunatics; and what pleasure can there be with such folks 
as they ? but if you will be wise, and go with me, you will 
meet with such company as will be diverting to you, and 
you shall be entertained with the best my house affords, 
RIES # And 
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And as to the land you talk of, that's a mere whim: you are 
travelling let me tell you, in search of a place you will ne- 
ver be able to find, * that there is not auch a one in al 
the earth, _ 
No! said she; Lins very id eee 7 
Mistaken ! said he, so you are, and whoever told you 80 
are mere coxcombs; and I wonder that you would hearken 
to them: no men of sense would; I am sure that I would 
not. No I said she; you may do as you like; but for my 
part, I will; for I firmly believe what has been said to 
me concerning it; and though I am in an indifferent situation 
now, my case may be better again; and although you have 
represented the lodge in such a light as you have, yet I do 
assure you, that I had much rather, if I cannot reach chi- 
ther to- night, lie upon this heath, let the consequence be 
what it will, than go to your house, let the company and 
entertainment there be never so good in your opinion: $0 
forbear to use any farther n W me * 
, ds 15 15 a Ts 
| When he found that by couldaine —_ upon her. to 90 
| with him, he left her; and glad was she when she got rid 
of him: and I thought, if any thing, his talk did her rather 
more good than harm; for she seemed to put forward a- 
gain with fresh vigour: and before it was quite dark, she 
arrived at the lodge, where she found Mr. Peace at the 
door; who seeing her coming towards him, receivedqher in 
a very hospitable manner, and gave her such refreshment 
as his house afforded; and such company she there had as 
was very pleasant to her; which convinced her that what 
the man she met on the heath said to her was false. 
After she had taken some refreshment, and was recover- 
ed from her fatigue, Mr. Peace came into the room, where 
she and the family were, and sat with them, and began to 
e ol the pilgrim concerning her travels 3 the history 


whereof 
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lodged at. Well, said he, did you meet nothing remarka- 


ble in your way from that castle hither ? Sir, replied she, I 
had a very pleasant walk over yonder plain, and there I met 
with a shepherd tuning his tyre in such a delightful manner 
thatit almost charmed my heart to hear him; 8 that I:could 
not forbear singing a song to the music he made. Well, 
said he, and did you meet with nothing more upon the 
plain? Yes, replied she, as I drew near the thicket, I sa 
a man come out of it, who crossed the plain, and came di- 
rectly to me: but as soon as I sa him, I drew my sword, 
suspecting that he was a thief; and that he was coming to 


do me an injury. Well, says Mr. Peace, and how did he 


behave when he came up to you? Did he offer any vio- 
lence to you, or not? No, Fir, replied she, he did not offer 
to lay hands upon me; but he would fain have had me 


forsake the way I was in, by telling me, that I was deluded, 


and that if I would hearken to him, he would put me in the 
Tight way, Cc. he also made a mere scoff of my dear Lord 
Ish, and told me that he was no more than any other of 
the king's subjects, which raised my indignation against 
him to a high degree; and I saw plainly that he was à de- 


ceiver, the which I told him, and bid him retire again to 


the thicket from whence he came; and accordingly be did, 
sneering at me as he went away; but that I little regarded. 


Ah, says Mr. Peace, I know him right well; his name is 


opinion; and a pernicious fellow he is, and a great enemy 
to pilgrims; few of them escape from being assaulted by 
him; and sometimes he puts them hard to it, especially if 
they have not the presence of mind to handle their sword; 
which if they do, and also keep a good eye upon him, they 
seldom receive much harm from him; and well it was for 
Log e method. Well, and how came you 
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through the thicket ? Did you meet with no assault there? 
No, replied she; but the briars and thortis were very trou- 
blesome, and i hard task 1 had to get through them; and 
the more so, by reason of the badness of the road, which 
proved very fatiguing to me; some scratches indeed 1 got, 
but chat I did not so much regard, seeing I got through it in 
safety. It is well it was no worse, says Mr. Peace; some- 
times, T assure you, pilgrims; are hard put to it in that place. 
Did you not observe some turnings which led into the 
thicket, as you came along? I had so much to ds, —— 
she, to mind my way, that 1 looked about me but little; 

1 think, now you mention it, Iremember something of ke 
sort. You must know, said he, there are many ill designing 
persons who haunt that thicket; and many times they at- 
tack those who are travelling ehrough it, and either force 
or delude them into those roads, and there rob'them of all 
they can find about chem; and, what is full as bad, they 
are so entangled with ths briats and thorns, that they know 
not How to get from them; and sometimes they are $0 long 
detained in that place, that they are almost starved, and 
their raiment' sadly rent with tlie thorns; so that when they 
come to my house, it would grieve you to see them: well 
it was for you, that this was not your case; and! think that 
you fared never the worse for having such troublesome 
walking ; for, generally speaking, those thieves make their 
excursions when travelling i is best. Well, says Hephzibah, 
I am glad that I came no worse off; but, pray Sir, why is 
there not care taken to detect these villains ? Might there 
not be methods made use of to apprehend them, and bring 
them to justide? As to that, replied he, there has been no- 
thing wanting that could be done. The king's messengers 
Have been zent after them times without number, but to 
Utttle purpose. Sometimes, indeed, they drive them to cor- 
ners, as v we use to 8275 bn ee TINY 1 rr taken, 


© hang tried, 
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tried, ai; condemned, and FIR" but as that's were 
some of their race remaining, they have tisen ! up in their 
room, and have done as much mischief as their fathers z 
and I think that the family of them encreaseth a pace; for, 
by all accounts, there vere never more of them than there 
are now. e 

Wel, what euecess had you coming over the heath 1 
saw that you was pretty much tired. Did you meet with 
any molestation there? As you observed me to be very 
much tired, Sir, replied she, 80 1 really was; and, in fact, 
when I came about half way over the heath, I thought that 
I must be obliged to tarry there all night, so fatigued was 
I, that I was quite out of heart; at which time one of a 
grave countenance, and somewhat aged, came up to mez 
and seemingly pitying my case, told me, that if I would 


go with him, I should be welcome to what his house afford - 


ed, Sc. For I had, upon his inquiry, told him whether I 


was bound, and where 1 designed to lodge that night; but 
upon my refusing to go With hirn, be began to Speak very 


evilly of the guests which you entertained, representing 
them as a. parcel of lunatics, , And as to the Land of 
Light, he made a mere scoff of it, saying it was only a chi- 
mera of the brain to imagine that there was such a place; 
by which I presently saw he was one that sought my hurt; 


whereupon, I told him that I would not go with him, if I 
was obliged to lie on the heath all the night. When he saw * 


my resolution, he cast some of his j jeers upon me, and went 
his way, and 1. came on mine; and 1 think his talk, bad a8 


it was, was useful to me z for I Seemed to have fresh 


strength, and came on my way with more courage than I 


had done before. Aye! says Mr. Peace, did you meet 


with him? I know him also very well; his name is Athe- 
ist; but notwitstanding his age, to say the best of him, he 
is a very fool; indeed he pretends to a deal of wisdom, and 


„ he 
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he thinks that he has more than any of his neighbours; 
but after a little discourse with him, you will soon find that 
what I said is true; and although he is old and grey-head- 
ed, yet the fellow you met on the plain has twice the craft 
in him that he has; but let their craft be as great as it will, 
this you may be certain of, it will end at last in their con- 
fusion: and 1 congratulate you that you so well escaped 
from them; for many pilgrims that have been too credu- 
lous, have been much hurt by them, n hey have e- 
scaped their hands at last. 

Now it growing late, and the 1 e much tired 
with the fatigue she had met with, she was conducted to 
her lodging, where she rested very well; and in the morn- 
ing, when she awoke, she found hergelf in fresh spirits, and 
SO arose very early, in order to prosecute her journey: but 
before she left the room, she recounted the tramaction of 
the past day, in the felowing nt. 


How — was. a — - 

O'er yonder spacious plain 
Delighth ul too, the shepherd's lyre, 

Which tun'd er en W 


With it my voice I; join 8 
Although in feeble lays; 
For how can I forget to \chaunt | 
Lord Ts and his prayel.. . 


Deist the plain Ae _ 
From thicket to me came 
Seeing thereof, I drew my sword, 


For which who can me blame bi 


When he to me did come, 35 
On him I kept my eye, 
| "iu with the offers he did make 
"WW I at n 


But 
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But Alain as he ws 
For to degrade my Lord! 1 SIEGE 
And fo despise such folks as he þ "ay 
Still may my heart accord. = 


When I throu ugh thicket walls, | 
A sli p'ry road I had; * 

And when from th! briars'F did get, 

Then was my heart full glad, 


But, oh! the crystal spring 
Refreshing was to me, 
| Andthen I came upon the heath, 
Where I fresh things did see. 


When on the heath I came, „ ane 

How tired was I there! 8 . 4 OR 
| * there I met old Athiest too, 

Who fain would me ensnare. 


But hear him I would not, TER Fe IFa 
Nor mind what he did say; 

He finding that did soon retire, 
Andi kept on my wm 7 


And tho' fatigu'd I An, 111 „ | 

Yet to this place I came, W 
Kind Mr Peace did me receive 35 

I love him for the ame. 


Now forward I will 
. "Towards the Land l go, Light; 
Thanks to my host will [ return 
For lod ging] here to-night. 


What more will still befal 


To me, I cannot say, 
I'll beg instruction of my host, ; 
An he ll direct my war. 


After this she went down stairs, whlews ak found every 
one of the * in their proper stations, and ready to re- 
M4 Ceive, 
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Ceive her, to whom she told. ber devign of going bien; 


upon hich they got breakfast ready 204d 66h in 


order Wit she might net be hingered. 

Wpilst they were at breakfast, Mr Peace begon to talk 
to her in the following manner 

Now, my daughter, says he, let me 40 coyvell to 
you. By the accbunt. you have given us of pour travels, 
you haye been ewe through many trials and afflictions, 


and have also been elivered from many enemies, who mo- 

lested you on the road, and now are i in safety in my house, 
and have as it were forgot what has been past: What mean 

is, that you have $0 far, forgot ur former calamities, as 


that they do not discourage you in prosecuting your pilgri- 


mage. But do not think, my dear, that your trials are at 


an end; no, they are not; but this you may fully depend 


upon, that when fresh troubles arise, and you are, as it were, 


driven to your wits end, some kind l band or other will come 
to your assistance, and work aut deliverance for. you. The 


next place you are to > ladge 1ng;.is.the,boube of one Mr Sin- 
cerity; a very friendly person he, is, and one that has a 


great regard for pilgr ims; and by him you will be accotmo- 


dated with all that i 18 neceggary, For you. But a little before 


you come to his houge, you will pass through a town, or, for 
the epi of 1 it, Nader a 1 eme called d 3 no 


times z e are much As in, as theiedy, 
particiſlarly if they Should miss their way, and get into the 
High-street, called! Vanitycstreet, a noted place for toy- 
shops Which! Sort of traffic, you know, people of your pro- 


fession have r no business with; but many times, through the 
nile of ihe ade yes and thi quen,umbeir they 
rg 
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1 upon to be trading with ü by which they _ 
always suffer great loss; indeed, the trade of the whole 
town is of such a pernicious nature, that it will be very dan - 
h gerous for voa to meddle with it; therefore I would have _ 
you to be very careful of what you do therein. . Now, in 
order that you may eseape from these chings, when you 
come to enter the town, let your eye be upon the street 
right before your which is called Self-denial : I own, f it is 
something diſſioult to pass through, it being the narrowest 
street in the whole" town; and very possibly you may meet 

with some ob$tructions as you pass along: you know where 
streets are narrow, they are apt to be blocked up by ar- 
riages, &. and not only 80, but the tradesmen will be so- 


liciting you to buy of their wares as you pass by them, ke 


be ready to pull you into their shops whether vou will or 


ap 


no; but take heed, my daughter, that you consent not, nor | 
be enticed by them, for if you do, yon will assurediy smart 


for it in the end: remember I have told you. And now, I 
will just give you a hint concerning the temper and manner 5 


of the inhabitants who liye on each side of this street; they 


are for the most part, a very soothing, amooth rongued. . 
people, and 80, you know, more likely to deceive; when oY 


they press you to buy of their wares, and you object, that 


they are not fit for your use, perhaps you may think them 


too gaudy, and so not proper for a pilgrim, they will say, 


dear, I wonder you think 80! I have sold off of the same 


piece several times to pilgrims as they passed along | (and | 
by the by, I could wish that saying was not true) and, sax 


they, if they can wear such things, why may not you? the 
thing is very genteel, and innocent, as well as fashionable; 


and as every body wears things of this sort, who would 


be particular from their neighbours ? no one loves to be 
pointed at. If you object to the price, and tell them that 
there ae many in necessity that want your assietance, Se. 


they 
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they will presently make a hush of that, and say, that there 
are enough to provide for them without. you; why sbould 
vou debar yourself of what you have a fancy for on their ac, 
count? Come, says the chapman; I vill cut it off, you must 
have it; I am certain you will like it, c. But if you per. 
sist in refusing to buy their wares, their manner is to revile 
you, and to call you a particular self-eonceited fool, and 
say that you are more nice than wise ; that you think your- 
self better than other folks, and are not fit to be in a com- 
mon-wealth, c. Some of them, perhaps, will hoot and 
cast dirt at you, and use you with great incivilities; but do 
you regard none of these things ; keep you on your way, 
And if any of them should ask you, though in the most ci- 
vil manner, to come into their houses, be sure you do not 
consent thereto, for it certainly will be to your hurt; the 
provision they will entertain you with, being of such a na- 


ture, that you may be surfeited thereby, and then you will 


not easily get à cure; for there is not a physician in the 
whole town, who has skill in such a disorder; neither do! 
know one person therein that is a true friend to pilgrims; 
therefore, my dear, beware what you do; see, I have cau- 
tioned you. This is a bad place indeed! says Hephzibah, 
but pray, Sir, is there no other way to go but only through 
this town? I think that I would travel ten miles about rather 
than go through it? This is the direct road, replied he, and 
you cannot possibly avoid: it; your Lord Ism1 himself pas- 
sed through it in his way to the Land of Light, and met 
vith great indignities, because he would not purchase any 
of their waresz and those who follow his example, and tread 
in his steps, must not expect to fare better than he did: but 
the less they regard the townsmen; the better will their pas- 
sage be; and indeed some of them walk through tolerably. 
Well, said Hephzibah, since my Lord Is kl has led the way, 
oP Should I shrink from it; a will now arise and follow 
| E him; 
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bim, for I long tobe with him! Upon whick she returned 


her acknowledgements to Mr Peace, and the family, for all 
their kindness to her; and ene * yard ann 
get forward on her journey. | 

Now I saw in my dream, that * the Ae a 
this lodge, she went on her way very een e 
travelling for a considerable var. 

As she thus prosecuted her journey, Sos was rata 
by one of a brisk and lively countenance, and by his dress, 
he appeared to Hephzibah to be a pilgrim.” As soon as be 


came up to her, he accosted her in the following manner; 


Well overtaken, fellow-traveller; you seem to walk a good 
pace, considering your sex; pray, how far do you intend 
to walk to-day ? I shall be glad to bear you company, if you 
are going my road. Hephzibah seeing him in the afore- 
said dress, and judging him to be a pilgrim; said to him, I 
shall be glad of your company, if you are going mine; two 
are better than one, and to have good company is better than 
to be alone; and if you can be content to walk my pace, I 
shall take it as a favour, as I have not had the pleasure of a 


good companion hitherto; I am directed to lodge to-night 
at the house of one Mr Sincerity, on the other side of 


the town called Venn where I r goed entertain 
ment. 

Srrokgers: Aye, FR and * I nd we are both go 
ing the same way. I have heard much talk of Mr Sincerity, 
and have heard him much recommended; and altheugh I 


love to be pressing forward, yet as you are going thither, I 


will be content to bear you company, for I purpose to lodge 
there myself; but, pray, whither are you bound after- 
wards, if I may be so free? 

Heph. The farthest stage 1 So to FS and the 3 
of my journey, is the Land of Light, where I long to ar- 


Stran 
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1 Better S611 that N is my dete port ; seeing 
this is the case, we may be helpful one to another on the 
road, and the time will seem to pass away the better; al- 
though I long to be there, and might possibly walk faster 
than you, by reason of my sex, yet I will so far deny my- 
self, as to bear you company; perhaps we may haye some 
discounge upon. the way, yr will be profitable to each o- 
ther. 

This discourse. of the — W Hepbaibah look ag 
brisk ASA bird, thinking that she had met with a brave com- 
panion, and she chould nat be. $0 forlorn as: hitherto he 
had been upon the road; eee e eee him 
in the manner following. Eb hog och bas 

Hk. lam glad with all my Fee 1 have wot wich 
such a comganion as vou, seeing ve are travelling the same 
road, bound to the same place, and you will condesoend to 
walk my pace: that you may not be too much hindered by 
me, I will walk on as fast as I possibly can; and / glad Lam 
that you mentioned having some profitable talk by the way, 
for that YM hens ao Vet, find very ae 
me. 171701 Nie 

Stran. And, "ad. am Lthat you ar Gulet 1 th 
ing few. in our days. that are like minded ; buty pray, what 
must be the subject for us to discourse on? I shall be gag 
if we can fix on something that may be entertaining. 

Heph.. In order that our discourse may be the more pro- 
fitable and better understood by each other, I think it will 
nat be amiss if each of us give a short account af the place 
of our nativity, the motives why, and the manner how, we 
came, out of it; also, i it will not be amiss if we relate some 


of the most Dae reventh. that, we met re 
road. 3 7 14 13 


' Stran. This. od may * Kae Ait! but 


in 80 doing it will be long before we shall have any talk of 


what 
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what is still before us: however, as it is a method you ap- 
prore of, let it be followed; but 40 you begin; Ishall like 
to hear your account first. 3 
Hapß. That 1 will readily M ed 
Here she related in as brief a manner as she could, the 
whole of her history; to which he gave diligetiartention. 
And now, sald she, I shall be glad to hear yout account. 
"Stran. And were you a native of the coufitey called the 
Region of the Shadow of Daath ? © 
Heph. Yes, that I was; and glad 1 am that 1 aa er- 
ed from it; for Fam sure, had n I Should 
have beet a slave all the days of my life. r 
Stran. That also was my native country, there was 1 
born, and there was I bred up; and glad am I also that 1 
am come from it: for L am ate that there is nothing to de 
n it but age and old eloatlis, as we use to 3 ey 
" Heph, Well, 80 fat we agree: but what was it that first 
induced you'to leave it, and go on your pilgrimage 7 ? 
Strum. You know that no reasonable person is willing to 
live in slavery, but is desirous of Ereeing himself from it at 
any rate; and oftentimes I had it in my mind to release 
myself, but could not find an opportunity. Another thing 
which made me desirous to get away, was, I found I was s 
involved in debt to Nomi, that F expected! ever and anon to 
be cast into prison for the same; and ybu know he is such 
an inexorable person, that he will shew no merey, unless he 5 


is paid the utmost mite, and this, 177 _y "vis cue do 


make one think of getting away. 
Heph. Very true, it was 30; but, pray, had yow ay 0 
ther motives that caused you to think of dnnn een f ; 
8tran. Ves, yes, that I had. 
Hepb. Pray, what ue eg 7 If I may be 80 Bee 
Stran. Why, about that time I had a messenger came to 
me, who delivered me a roll; in which was zummed up all 


made me shudder, seeing ee 1 was is s bad Situa- 
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che charges that Nomi had against me, which at firs sight 


Go... - | 25 25 

Heph. Well, and did you come away at tha reception of 
this roll? 
Stran. No, no; * e ho has pwn r in 
which time I had demand upon demand of the payment of 
my debt; at last, fearing things would come to an extre- 
mity, I very fairly took to my n and was m to ene 
way with a whole skin. 52505 
 Heph. Well, and what made YOU. + thiek of cd this 
road? Did any body direct you to, and * me in it 7 Or 
did you find it out of your own accord? 005 

Stran. Why, T heard some Whispering among: my fellow 
FE &Y concerning one (and I suppose you are the person) 
who had left her slavery, and was gone towards the Land 
of Light. Upon hearing of which I thought, why might 


not I do the same? I also thought that that country might 


be as free for one as another ? and n. am Wen have the 
7 to overtake you. 

Hepb. L suppose that I am the da; on — 1858 
3 of. I apprehend that it was matter for them Ra 
of for a considerable time, was it not? T . 

Stra. Talk of | aye, that it was; act; not * 80, det 2 
great stir was madę about it; and the prince Abaddon 
Was £0 enraged, that he Was resolved to have you back a- 


gain, dead or alive; and to that end he gave several of his 


most trusty servants a full commission, and that under his 
broad seal, to accomplish it. 


c dthees 


lested me in my way, are some of the persons he employ- 
ed. I wish I may meet with no more of them, for I think 
some of them have played their part pretty well; and had 
8 not had timely assistance, they would have gained their 

ends 
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ends, and 66 have pleaged their master thit employed them. 


Well, but pray, when you came away, did you come to 
the lodge of Reliance, or did you go some other way? 
Stan. No, I did not come that way; I had heard of it, 
tis true, but I thought it would be rather too far about, 
therefore I made a nearer cut of it 5 for n enen, yOu 
ow, required haste, ' | 


Hh. Very true; but, pray, what road did you take ? ? 


and where did you first lodge? ᷑ðĩ§„ i 
Stran. Do you know Reformation-Lane? I ns 
. Hephi Yes, very well. Stef n 


Stran. Well, that was the road 1 came; you o a 
very good one it is; and it brought me to the house of one 
Mr. Morality, a goodly person; he has but few to equal 


him, PII assure you: he entertained me very conrteously, 


put money in my pocket to bear my charges upon the road; 
and when Icame away, he gavę me this coat which I now 
wear; and he told me, that if I took care of it, and did 
not change it away for another, it would cause me to be 


accepted when I came to the Land of Light: and I think 
that I have kept mages well e n Wye n : 4 


have: 1577 41 399 

Heph. Yes, only l think ORD _—_ les kedaaded it 
very well; but I should have been better pleased to hear 
you say that Lord Ist had given it you; there would 
then have been greater probability of your gaining admit- 
tance ; perhaps he may make some sctuples about admitting 
you, upon that account; and should he not accept of you 


at last, after all this travel, your labour wiltbe all lost, and 


you will still be exposed to the rage of Nomi e that * 
know will be a bad cas. 

Stran. It would be so, but I am well ratiofied of ao con- 
trary; for Mr. Morality is a very knowing man, and also 
very honest, and he told me that Lord Isx1 did never cast 

8125 | out 
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out or reject any that came to him in such cloathing ; and 


that this garment would certainly teommend me to his fa · 
vour: r pagan e e 


it mer? #1 
_ Heph. 1. A vos muy find it to be 16 dn des dat! 


chould rejoice at your artepratice 7 but pray 1 


e We Hope 7 . 

| Stranc Yes, that I did, and «delightful walk Tad ot it 
I have often wisbed to be there again, mann 
road, I think, that ever I met with. 
 Hepb. It is pleasant walking dne based brd con- 
tinue in one place, you know, is not the way to arrive at our 
journeys end: but, pray, did you meet with no molesta- 
tion there? nnn AM 
che road? n 


Stran. News at allz "tis irs © rar old Me. Pagreiry, 
who-adked me whither I was going that way. I told him, 


that I was going to take a 3 W in reply, bid 
me take care what I did, Sr. 


Heph. | think ned sel ail but; pray, Ad vou 


call atithe lodge at the top of the hill ? Methinks I should 
be glatis bow Raw Oh gns ike ho ny? - 


Stran. As I had daydight before me, I was willing to 


| keep on my way; you know delays are dangerous. 


Hab. They are 803 but yet I should be glad if you had 


called, it might not have been to your disadvantage; for 
they are very good people, I assure you. But, pray, how 


came you on after you passed by e f * come 


through the town of Sensuality? 

Stran. Yes, that I did; and a cad place it is 

* It is 805 EIT ere er e In cure] 

Strun. Pere at Adis nah Srethieeratl for 
I chanced to meet wich one Mr. Bountiful, who was well 
| re- 


I 
f 
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why should I ak that n. ] I tak: it 2:4 res: that 
you did. 35 


= 
ci the wy, in nal ama log wi | 


out molestation, and at ie house Hodged all night ; and in 


the morning he brouglik me forward on wy way 
Hlepb. You were well off indeed! Pray, an zen heat : 


any tliing of Mr. Watehful when e Gs 13 


$tran, No, nothing at all. 2. 

Hepb. I am sure it Gould bete gone WM ee * t 
was in that town, had it not been for him. But how fared 
it with you in your next day's journey? x 

Sun. Very well 1 think; I don't remember thay wer 


; with any interruption all the day. 


Hb. I am sure that I met with many el e tit 
town and the house of the Enlightener. Hut, pray, did 
you not cross a lake that ran cross the way, n you cache, 
a 38. 8 

ras it? 5 well too; for 
there Was 2 a Nele a pn hy well v1 or 
into his boat, and he brought me over very safe. 
\ Heph. Aye! he offered me his boat; but I rather chose 


| to wade it through, lest he ahould have deceived me; but I 


must confsss 1 had a hard struggle with the stream; 1 


thouglit at one time I should have been overwhelmed by it. 


Stran. This makes the old saying good, that many are 


— wise z he did very well by me; and chere- 


fore, as we e 1 9 to praise tlie . 3 


came or er. 
Heph. Well, and did youcall Ache Enlightauer's? Duo. 


Stran, No;—lcn r bay tar L 41 5 for at ee 
I had time before me, and therefore I Was willing to keep 
forward; and as 1 had money enough about me, you Khow 
that I was under no * — * r. 


body. 
dp. _ Hy. 


. Twas happy epa that'you were 50 Well pro- 
Ae for; for my ar = Keen Where-wichal Us 
support me; therefore T was fain to live b charity. But, 
methinks, I should have been glad had you only eaned 
there; 1 am sure you would not hape refented the logs 
of a little time, had you seen the rarities that 1 did. Wen, 
| but how cane you on from that place to Stieugcl K- 
stle? Did you meet with no opposition berchsen chose 
places? Fi ! 11 IQ 09 AVEN Dor 
| $tran. Not i in the least, as T remember: the iu 1 con- 
fess, made me breathe A little; but, however, 1 got bp It 
Fraß tolgrably.. gow 37 : a Hol 2 | 
| ' "Heph.. And was ih your bt I am bufe it fated got 
| 80 with me: for my part, I had trouble enough between 
those places; and that you would say, was 1 th tell you 
all: and had 1 not had one to help the uß the bill, 1 be- 


lieve I should never have reached the' top of it; EY * | 


was IJ when 1 came to de ade Ten Jokes de 16 
: vou hot. Heisd 10 i 2 ni F n * 
bun No, 1 did not; ren e rü to t, 
and finding the gate sHut, 1 turned aside to 4 Lodge hard 
by, which is inhabited by one Mr Mean-well, where 1 met 
wich good entertainment; and I think chat he was very mode- 
-rate 4s to his bill; 30 that I had no reason at all t6 find fault. 
Heph. I think fortune has favoured you very much, as 
We use to Say. But how came you off between the 55 
castles? surely vou met with some 2 5 
road; did you not? bK * 
Stram. Not any wing very material, think. run 
Heph. No | What, not in coming over the val nor at 
the brook at the bottom of it, nor in neither of the AFL | 
Sure I have had worse success than any body! But did you 
not meet with two men in a plain dress upon the hill ? I am 
sure I did, and that to my sorrow. 


Stran, 
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ran. Noz I met no one to interrupt me, As #6 the 
bebe you speak. 1 5 through. it almost dry-ghod, 
and also came over. ag valleys.yery well: : for what Teaggn. 


 8bould it be ot. | TRI, f9gd v. Lode 1 . Aal def 
H 1 have, reason enough to think that it knight bare 


been otherwise for 1. amgure that upon that hill I was | 


robbed. of, my; wheat; and hard werk had I to wade thro* 
the brock; and ben in the dark, yallgy, I -thought I 
chould not have got out of it alive; and in the other I was 
hard put to it. Bead. Ithink my cage is singular; but why 
r 1 repine at it, or enyy, chers for faring better than 
I, as long as I was Yrought through those trials, and had 
great friendghip shewed me by the good people in my. way, 
and yet have hope, that I. shatlone day see the Land of Light? 
But, pray, dig got you call at the hithermost castle ; neither? 
Here! he 8eemed to be at a, standz and after $ome Pte” 
knock at the gate. 
u not go 08,7 LL To 
e porter, or person that 
D of the, eras * ,who he Was, I don't know, re- 
;quzred me to produce such things for my admittance a8 I 
ad;not, 296 therefore he,would not open the gates though 
12 make no, doubt but that. what I produced was as yaluable 
as what-many others bring, that are admit by hi but 
vou know.) WET $.by f ory ot Ja "3a 
" Had „iti Is 2 ching to be d, that t he did not 


grant 5550 4 for my (Part 1 11 nothing but 
im, and yet he took, me in, 


wretchedness to bring to 
healed my wounds, and. entertained me exceeding well ; 
and I doubt; not but that you Wanted some refreshment at 
that time pray, Where did. you go to get any? was there 

any other place nigh at hand? 
Stran, Fes, yes, I did not want for 1 7 
not far distant from that castle, there was A house kept by 
N2 one 
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one Mr Do-well, by some called Do-much: to this house 
| went, was entertained. with every thing my heart could 
wish for, and there I abode. fot two or three days, and: 
might have tarried longer, but only I was willing to ee 
cute my journey. MA tor iba. $455 180 2547: 1191 
The above-account ien ed canidthe man 
chat knocked at the gate Whilst she was at dinner at chat 
castle z whereupgn/ 8he,said to him, Sir, if I 77 00 80 my 
is not your name Feign- Mell. fr 5314 10 nen {4 nsr 
Stran. Nen, that is my name; am I have ende 
ashamgd of it, either in, ten or country; for I assure ou 


that Lame ofis ereditable-a fanilyve dan in all our partss 


for my part I know not any better. br 94 


— 


This gansed Hephribah to lock a bidecodiuponbitn bot, 


however, a5 he bad kepedn theiway, and was come thus far 


in ita she was Willing tu entertain the best opinion she could 
r eee eee eee 
Hepb. Did ;you come ſtom that place this motning? 


sant walk ¶ had of it; and you-will say that I have walked: 


well, other wige I Should not have onerjaket vou eo dona 


Lhave. Hoisteslom dont jon li ame: ile, 359 Hot 


Has, Then you net vit aa <batructivnin your road tos 


day neither, did gou2 + Ss SN Ai . 5 e-Iginob- ist. 


„Stnan. Na, not in the least; 35 Leame og very well, and, as 


I befqre told you, had a very pleasatit WI kk 
Eb, L am ware it fred not oo With mei for L choughit 


at he time that I must have ain upon the heath all 
night, besideg che phetryctians-which I met with on the 

plain and in the thicket, But did ꝓou not meet somebody 
125 er would have "_ ron ta go with them ? 
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. Sinn, Nes, that I did: you mußt know, that — 6H 
desirouz to make theymoat of my time, and it being a 
ſine morning, I got up, and set ont very eatty; and a plea - 
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lde Nobsen Ul: dee ar en iy l. | 
morning; they-bere not ttirring: "+ swat bas fot gepyr - 
No | Se that by this title ty cthe t x toad in 
which was but very indifferent walking, by fensöf tft 
the ground was of athy:fike flature; Which thogped their 
feet in such à manner, ab to cause their (Eval — 4 
on; and very fatiguing it Was to Hepfizibafb: But as to thie 
stranger, he being of the mascuhne gerte ebüld better 
walk tlirough it. And this road continued” tiff they came 
to the town Forgetful; 80 that they had tit Rttfe c 
satiorr in this part of the way, olf "about the baageds vf | 
the road, &. 181d yg jon wont L N 0 
Well, about the close of the day; to e Garhe, 
and went into it dirty .as they were. At their fret” e- 
ttance (having beat off adm of the” dirt tut stück to their 
feet), the stianger agktedo Hephzibah if che ktiew' the wy 
through the town. To which ahe repkect, I habe proper 
directions given me which street to pass through, "thire- 
fore l am not afraid of Youttlg my W] in ahd if ye Win 
keep with me; I deut not hut that wo may do very Welk: 
you no twd art better in oompany thin one alone; e 
specially it sucht u place ap" this id, where, nb duübt, We” 
shall meet with some, if not much molestation. Weth' | 
this he agreed, and on they went together; tim they came 
fo Self-denial-street, which was a very narrow) ons; and 
very difficult-paczing>throogh: it ; it did nr at All pidhe 
Mr Feignwell, he not liking to be 8queezed” ard thrbnged 


in such a manner is they now were, und were likely to The 


be. But by and by chey came to à street called Fair-street, 
bearing a Httle to the left-hand side of that they were in, 
but which looked as though it would bring chem to ons 
and the same plaveg partly as Cornhilf and Thread-needle- 8 
street, in London do, to bring a person from the Mansi 
house to FRO" though one leads a quite different way 

ä from 
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| FEY a; mbich. was: the case here, "a however Mr 
Feign- well seeing it to be an open street, and | better to walk 
in, told Hephzibah that he had an inclination, to go that 
_ way, and that he,would have her to do $0 likewise. In answer 
to which, she told him that she chose not 80 to do; be- 
cause she knew that the way she Was now in was 221 
but as to that, "though. i it looked fair, yet she knew not 
where it might lead her. Well, says he, you may do as 
you please, and may, have occasion to repent ĩt; but, for 
my parts LGont chuse to walk in a bad way, when I can 
have g., god one; and 1 make no doubt but that I shall 
be at the hause of Mr Sincerity as soon as you, if 1 do 
3d a little about; and, by the way, I think it better 80 
to do, than Wẽðalk through this nasty place: but if you 
Wall not go with me, and 50 walk i in a different road, vet 
if We meet-together at last, where will be the odds ? Ac- 
Tordingly, he turned into Fair. are and Hephzibah « saw 
him no qe. 
iv, New, Dean ng Henhathah had pot. travelled far, after 
Feigawell left her, before the barkers, that stood at the | 
 #hop+doors, began to call upon, her to buy of their wares; 
one crying gut, What dye buy, what d' ye buy, what d'ye 
= buy? another sa saying, Choice and cheap, madam; and a 
third, Le chere nothing herg that will please you, madam? 
vou will not be better used 1 in guy 8bop.i in town; an and ano- 
ther would catch her by the apron, being ready, as it were, 
to drag her into his shop by force; 80 that, poor thing! 
what between those importunate fellows, and the throng 
she met in the street, zhe had much ado to get along; but 
however, she passed by them all as well as she could, tho 
sometimes she would be ready to deal with them; AS per- 
haps would, had she not , to mind the adyice Mr 
Fates gave her, 


When she had bastel this row of shops, and got a little 
clear 
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clear of the crowd, one steps to her, and seemingly in a 
very sympathizing manner, says to her, You seem, ma- 
dam, to be very much fatigued; I suppose you have tra- 
velled a great way to-day; and as 1 delight in being civil 
to strangers, you shall be welcome to what my house af- 
fords; and if you think proper, as I have room enough, 
you will be welcome to tarry all night, and that at free 
cost. To which she replied, Sir, I thank you for your 
kind offer, but I purpose to lodge to- night at a friend's 
house, a little distance out of the town. Well, said he, 
do as you please, as to that, but, however come and take 


a little refreshment with me; I don't doubt but I shall find 


something that will suit your taste. Sir, I am obliged 
to you, replied she, but I think I had rather not; I chuse 
to keep forward, because night will soon come on. But 
consider, said he, you have yet a great way to go, before 
vou will get through the town, which, perhaps, you may 
not be aware of; and to tell you as a friend, you may not 
meet with such another offer; therefore be advised by 


me, and when you have taken some refreshment, you will 


be the better able to go the rest of your way. With these 
flattering speeches she became inclined to go with him: 
but as she turned about to follow him, her monitor struck; 
which was a signal to her that it was dangerous for her 80 


to do: whereupon she told him that her mind was altered, 


and that she chose to keep forward on her way, lest-night 
Should overtake her: Wen _ she rs from e and 
went her way. | 

Now when she had got to hs end of Self-denial Street, 
i came to a place where the Change was; where, as is 
usual, was a great concourse of people, such as merchants, 
factors, brokers, tradesmen, Sc, Sec. met to do business; 
and this was the ptincipal part of the town for trade. Here 


l found 1 it difficult to pass along, because of * 


— — ũ - — Ys Eo — — 2 
— — — = — * 
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crowd ; the merchants also much intercepted her, by teaz- 
ing her witk their hills of exchange; and the brokets, by 
soliciting her to purchase lottery tickets, Sc. so that, in 
fact, che Hal hard work to get quit of chem, or to Pasea long 
at any rate. 

As she was thus Sreveinng forward, who Should espy her 
but Mrs East-of-the-eye, the millener; who, with her part- 
ner, Mrs Prideeef-life and their assistant, Mr Prim, the 
stay- maker, having joined stocks, were come in the way 
of trade to this town and had taken a shop in this place, by 
the devirs, and under the inspection of Mrs Lust-of⸗the- 
flesh) When Mrs Lust-of-the-eye cast her eyes upon 
Hephzibah, she knew her to be an old acquaintance, and 
immediately ran out of the shop to meet her, and seemed to 
express much joy and pleasure that she had the happiness 
to see her in this place, and would needs have her go into 
the shop, and rest herself. But L observed, that at first 
Hephzibah seemed to look shy upon her, and answered her 
very coolly : I don't remember that she thanked her for her 
offer, but said, I had much rather keep on my way: How- 
every the other, not seeming to mind that, renewed lier so. 
licitations, and pressed her more earnestly than at the first, 
telling her; that it would be unneighbourly if she did not 5 
and- that she did not want her to buy any thing of her; 
but as they had been old acquaintances, and had not seen 


one another a good while, she should be glad of her com- 


pany; and if she tarried in her shop a little, the throng 
would be Partly over, and she might pass through more easi- 
ly. Wich these,- and many such like flattering speeches, 
she prevailed upon Hephaibah to go in with her; but she 


had better gone many . 2 e as in the wed | 


will appear. 
As soon as eme! into 5 U — the this! two Hagen 
to n the utmost joy in seeing her; and passing many 
fashion- 
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fashionable compliments upon her, at length prevailed on 
her to take a seat; though 1 ann it was. not W 
zome reluctance, 

Well, when they had orevailed on her to sit aun with 
them, they began to enter into a long chat with her; as; how 
glad they were to see her; and how long it was since they 
saw her last: and then about the fineness of the weather; 
and marvelling how she could hold out to travel as she did; 
and asking her how many miles she had Farther to go; then 
shewing her a piece of lace; one recommended it for its 
goodness and cheapness, and another for its beautifulness; 
and what a fashionable head-dress this is! and how beco- 
ming such a one was ! and how convenient the polanese 
were, either for summer or winter? and this hat, and that 
bonnet, were of the newest taste in vogue; and this negli- 
gee is a-la- mode: in short, any nonsertse, in order to pass 
away her time. Now, in fact, Hephzibah began to be taken 
with these fooleries; and in a measure forgot how far she 
had to go that night; but, upon recollection, she told them, 
she could not possibly tarry any longer, if she did, she 
should certainly be benighted. To which they replied, that, 


as to that, she might use her pleasure: but thought it would 
be full late for her to go much farther; and #f she chose it, 
ihe would be welcome to tarry with them all night, and take 


the morning for it. To which Hephzibah replied; I chuse 
rather to go to the place where I ne * e 4 gone 
all a good night. 


But when she came to the dot; and nee: into thi 


Street, there was such a fog, that she could hardly see any 
thing before her: upon which they again solicited her to 
be content to stay till the morning; telling her, that one 


night could not make much odds to her; upon which she 
consented, and tartied-with them; but I thitth that 2 0 hat 


muCbeney have lain in the stteet. 
Pa 


— 
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After this, they gossiped away the time in an idle man- 
ner till night came; and having shut up their shop, they re- 
paired to their lodging, and Hephzibah with them. Their 
lodging was at the sign of the Peacock, an inn kept by Mrs 
Civility; who had provided a supper for them, after a new 
taste. And here they met with Mr Presumption, who be- 
haved in a very polite and jocose manner to the ladies: and 
] observed that Hephzibah was very much taken with him; 
and I think, considering her sex, she drank rather too much 
of their liquor: for having not been used to it, her tongue 
began to run like a whip-saw; and she quite forgot where 
Mr Peace had directed her to lodge: but I remember, his 
telling her the name of the town, and why he so called it; viz. 
because the air of it was of such a nature as to cause people 
to forget themselves; but whether it was the air, or the li- 
quor, or both together, I am sure Hephzibah had forgot her- 
self to a very bad purpose; but I chuse not to expose her 
too far. 

Bed-time being come, they were all four conducted in- 
to one room ; where the two partners, Mrs Lust-of-the-eye 
and Mrs Pride-of-life lay in one bed, and Mrs Lust-of-the- 
flesh and Hephzibah in another: where they slept all the 
might as sound as bells. 

In the morning, when they got up, edel was much 
in the same mood, and seemed to be very airy and gay, 
and not a word did I hear her speak of going forward on 
her journey; whether the place she lodged in had any ef- 
fect upon her, is a query, the name of it being Airy-hill, 
and not wrongly so called, by reason of the Keenness of the 
air thereabout. 

After they had eat their breakfasts (it being a shut-shop- 
day,) nothing would serve them, but they must be gadding 
about to see the rarities of the town, Mr Presumption bear- 
ing them * z and by "we of irony it may be said, a 

good- 
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goodly company she had got about her. But, however, she 
seemed well pleased, and spent the day with them; and 
not only that day, but two or three more; for she seemed 
as though she designed this for her resting place, as if she 
had no thought of going farther; being entirely insensible 
that these her companions were such as sought her hurt, 
and had a commission from their prince so to do; which was 
the real case: and no stone did they leave unturned to ful- 
fil their trust. 

Now I saw, that the last day they were thus gadding a- 
bout together, and towards the close of it, as they were cros- 
Sing Wild-street, Hephzibah chanced to stumble on a rough 
stone, which threw her down into Sensation-kennel; and 
in her fall broke both her legs, and also bruised her arms in 
such a manner, that she was not in the least able to help 
herself; and well it was that she did not fracture her skull. 
Upon this she cried out bitterly for help; but her associ- 
ates, instead of assisting her, immediately went their way, 
and left her to shift for herself, no doubt expecting that 
her business was done; and that there was at least an end 
put to her going any farther on pilgrimage. 

But oh! how did Hephzibah bewail her hard case, and 
condemn herself for being so foolish as to squander away 
her time in such a manner as she had done: in ſact, it would 
have almost melted a heart of stone, to hear her complain 
of herself; words fail to declare one half of the bitter in- 
vectives which she uttered in her own condemnation. But 
in vain was it for her to cry for help to them which passed 
by, of which there were many; for they, instead of assist- 
ing her, rather gave her a sneer, and so passed by on the 
other side of the way. : 

As she thus lay in this great extremity, by chance there 
was one came by, who took compassion on her, and in a 
very tender manner took her up in his arms, and set her 

upon 
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upon his own beast, which he had with hin ad TIL 
her to be a pilgrim, he carried her out of the town, and _ 
her to the house of Mr Sineerity j and having exquisite 
skill in setting dislocated or broken bones, he immediately 
set to work, and soon put Hephzibak'Tbones in order, and 
gave her proper medicines for chearing of her spirits, and 
for the prevention of a fever; and then gave her host charge 
concerning her, telling him, not to let her want any thing 
that was necessary for her, and that he would repay him 
all the cost, and also make im ample amends for all the 
trouble he might have with her. Mr Sincerity readily ac- 
cepted of this charge, assuring ban t that. ** would do allin 
his power for her. 


But oh! what tongue can Exproes, « or 2808 can 488 


enumerate the tears of gratitude” which flowed from the 
eyes of Hephzibah; with which, and a few broken accents, 
uftered from her heart, she acknowledged the unspeakable 
favour that had been done her. Love to her kind bene fac- 
tor flowed so High, and broke but into such a flame; that she 
was almost overebmè thereby; atid I think I heard her say, 
that rivers of water could not quench it. After her pain 
was somewhat àabated, recollecting the situation she had 
lately been in, _ bagel g e nts bs IE 5 


2 


always aſe in Jon 5 hand, 
o traubles me beset ; 
ba: which 1 never shall be be, 
n n SG" 


Fe or foes within and foes without 

For ever seek my thralt ; N 
But when unto that Land I n | 
I«hall be free from all. 


And oh! how wonderous was the love . 


Ot this kind man to me ! 1 6 5 
Who 
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Who took compassion on a wretch 
Oh! let me ever be, 


1 EY WW 


Concern'd to bear him still in il, 
And ne'er his love forget, 
How he embrac'd me in his arms, 

And on his beast me set. 


Me, who had spent my time in vain, | 
And idled it — | . 

He brought unto this place, where 1 | 
Am healed without pay. | 


And now may I for ever be 
More watchful lest J fall: 

My bones are set, I shall do well; 
Thanks be to him for all. 


Mr. Sincere he loying i is, 
And tender unto me; 
And now I hope I shall be brought 
Lord RS for to see. 


But although this was her present frame, i Wench her 
bones were well set, and properly bound up, yet neverthe- 
less, at times, she felt exquisite pain, which would cause 
her to groan heavily; and the reflection upon her conduct, 
at the town of Forgetful, would oftentimes be a corrosive to 
her malady ; and most bitterly would she condemn. herself 
for her foolishness in that place; and all that Mr. Sincerity 
could do (notwithstanding he used his utmott efforts to ease 
her pain, and administer comfort), proved ineffectual ; but 
| observed, whilst the virgins, who sometimes waited upon 
her, were in company, she would behave in a very chearful 
manner, and the potions which they gave her operated $0 ef- 
tectually, as quite to banish pain, The name of one of the 
virgins was Hope, and the other Consolation ; but when 
they were absent, she presently found a relapse, and her 


pains would return upon her, and that as exquisite as ever. 
| This 


This being the case, one or the other of these -virgins was 
directed to be continually with her, whereof she was glad; 
and through their means, .on-certain,days, she was able to 
come down into the family, and converse with them; and 
sweet conversation they many times had together; their 
talk being about the Land of Light, and in particular con- 
cerning IsH1, who was the Lord of it, than which nothing 
in the world was so agreeable to Hephzibah z particularly 
when they spoke of his readiness to receive such pilgrims 2 
came to him, notwithstanding their misconduct in the way; 
and that he never cast such things in their dish, when they 
came to him. 

The pilgrim being thus revived wb ene Mr. 
Sincerity took an opportunity to enter into some discours 
with her, and desired her to relate to him ber history; 
which she readily did, even from her state when in her na- 
tive country, until she came to the lodge called Rest. Well 
says he, what events did you meet with between that lodge 
and the town you last came through? Did you meet with 
nothing remarkable between those places? 

Heph. I was overtaken by one, Feignwell, soon after I 
came from the lodge, who had the appearance of a pil- 
grim; with him I entered into talk, and was very glad of a 
companion, seeing I had not had one that was agreeable, 
from my first coming from ache; unless at the ſk 
where I was entertained; - 

Mr. Sin. Well, and what was the rubject that you tal 

ed on by the way. 

Hleph. After he had 3 me, a phos pas- 
sed, he asked me how far I was going that day? and I 
told him I purposed to lodge at your house (and I hear- 
tily wish it had been 80), at which he seemed to rejoice, and 
said that he had heard talk of you, and that he purposed to 
lodge there also. He then asked me, or at least I told him, 

| | | that 
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that T was bound to the Land of Light; to which he re- 
plied, Better still]! that is the place to which I am also tra- 
yelling. He then told me, that seeing this was the case, he 
would deny himself in hasting forward, to bear me com- 
pany; and this you will say, Sir, was very engaging. 

Mr. Sin. It was so; but, pray, wu topic did you en- 
ter upon afterwards ? 

 Heþh. The subjects that I fixed upon for conversation 
were, our native country, the state we were in when in it, 
the manner of our coming out dock it, and what befel us from 
thence until now. 

Mr. Sin. A very proper . wen, _ did he ap- 
prove such talk as this; or did he endeayourt to wave it, and 
talk of something else? 

Heph. 1 observed, Sir, that he däd x not seem 80 ts at the 
first to enter upon it, chusing rather to talk of what was be- 
fore us; but as I had fixed upon it, he assented thereto, and 
desired me to begin; accordingly I did, * * him in 
zubstance the same as I have you. 

Mr. Sin. Very well; and did he seem froe to tell 5 you 
his history, after you had told him your? 

Heph. He was very ready to acknowledge himself of the 
same country, and in the same state of slavery : he also told 
me the reasons why, and the manner how, and the road 
by which he came out of it; and also where he first lodged 
after he came away, and what entertainment he met with, 
and how kind his host was to him, and so forth. 

Mr. Sin. Pray, Hephzibah, what mean you by that, 
« and $0 forth?“ those words suggest that there is some- 
thing that has not been made known: come, tell me the 
whole of what he said to you. 

Here she relates to him all the particulars that Wen 
had told n as near as she could remember. 


Mr. Sin, 
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Mr. Sin. Well, and ponente this 
while? n 

Hiepb. I can't say, Ser but that Lhaboome miegivinge of 
mind concerning him, which caused me to tell him that! 
had rather hear him say, that Lord IsHI had given him the 
coat he wore; and that I feared it would not stand him in 
any stead for his admittance into the Land of Light. 

Mr. Sin. You might well tell him so, Hephzibah, for it 
will not. But, pray, what account did he give you of his 
travels? was he free to relate them to you, or not? 

Heph. Not so free as I could have wished : what he told 
me, I was, as it were, obliged to draw from him: but what 
need had he to be so reserved ? I àm sure that the difficul- 
ties he met with were nothing to mine; which indeed made 
me ready to think that my case was singular. In short, I 
began to think that I was hardly dealt by: but when I con- 
sidered how I was delivered out of danger, and that I was 
still in the road, and had yet hope of arriving to my desired 
haven at last, I began to be calm, and envied him no more. 

Mr. Sin. Nor indeed had you any reason for it. But did 
you ask him where he had lodged on the road, and what en- 
tertainment he met with by the way? 

Hlepb. Yes, Sir, I asked him that also; but I Found that 
he had not lodged at any of the places I had ; but he told 
me, that as he had money enough to bear his expences, he 
had no occasion to be chargeable to any body, and that lie 
lodged at places where he met with usage to his content. 

Mr. Sin. What, and did . 
nor at neither of the castle? 

Hlepb. Not at the Enlightener's, Sir; he said that as he 
had time before him he was willing to press forward, and $0 
passed by; neither did he call at the first castle: he said 
when he came there it was late, and the gate being shut, he 
clid not knock at it, but turned aside to the house of one 


Mean- 
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Meanwell, where he met with good usage for his money: 
$6; likewise, when he came to the hithermost castle, as he 
had not admittance there, he went to an inn thereabouts, 
where he tarried several days: and it appeared to me that 
his not being admitted into the castle, gave him no great 
concern; but you know there is a wide difference between 
those who have money in their pockets, and those whose 
pockets are empty. For my part, had I not been supported 
by charity, I must inevitably have starved upon the road. 

Mr. Sin. Then he did call at the Hithermost caadle, did 


 Heph. I Sound by his talk that he did. f 

Mr. Sin. Pray, do you know the reason ade i was not 
admitted / 

Hepb. I was not present, Sr, ha "of came to hs gate, 
neither did I see him, being at dinner; but I understood 
that his name was Feignwell, and that he was recommend- 
ed by Mr Morality; but the Lord of the castle, not liking 
what he brought for his acceptance, would not open the 
gate to him: indeed he told me as much himself, but with- 
all, thought that what he had was as good as any body's, 
and demo but little to eee admitted into 
the castle. 

Mr. Sia. And did not his passing by the "IE" 
and his being not admitted into the castle, nen 
suspicion of him? 5 

Hepb. I can't say, Sir, but that i it 3 EE 7 
piniam as him; but as he was still in the way, and was come 
50 far, I was willing to entertain the best — 


him. 


Mr. Sin. So far you was right; but you might easily 
perceive that things were not right with him. Well, how 
came you on afterwards ? And did he bear you W 
as he * of, or no? 

0 11 Hepb. 
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Heph. Ves, Sir, he kept with me till we came to yonder 
wicked town. 

Mr. Sin. Well, and what became of him when you got 
there ? 

Heph. Why, he not liking to walk * Self-denial- 
street, turned into another street on the left hand, called 
Fair-street, and told me that it would bring him to your 
house; though it might be some little about, yet he said, 
he should be there as soon as I. Has he not called here ? 
_ | 

Mr. Sin. No; that he did not; if he had, I chould 
certainly have seen him. 

Heph Poor man ! I wish he is not fallen into some mis- 
chief or other there; Pray, what do you think, Sir? 

Mr. Sin. I will tell you Hephzibah, that street which he 
went into, leads into another, called False-peace-street, in 
which lives one who beareth my name; he is a person that 
makes a great figure among his neighbours, and is in high 
esteem by many, though in fact, he is a cheat. Now this 
Feignwell, coming into that street, might, upon enquiry, be 
directed to his house, which, if that be the case, as I make 
no doubt it is, he is fallen into bad hands, and it is ten to 
one, if ever he gets out of them; which if he does not, his 
case will be desperate, and he will never reach a step farther 
towards the Land of Light, than he is now, which is bad 
indeed. You must farther know, that this Sincerity (tho 
falsely so called, for his proper name is Deception) has a 
method of intoxicating those who fall into his hands, which 
keepeth them in a stupor, that they seldom or never get 
out of it; and, what is more, they seem to be well content 

in this situation; which perhaps is this man's case. 
Hepb. Oh, poor man! I really fear it is; for I now re- 
member what the Enlightener told me, viz, that none who 
called 
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called at his house ever failed at last; which is an indica- 
tion, that those who did not, might miscarry. 

Mr. Sin. Not only might, but they certainly will; as, on 
the other hand, being admitted into his house, 1s an earnest 
of their future perseverance. But, come, to leave Mr Feign- 
well, and pursue your own history ; how came you through 
the town ? and by what means received you this hurt? At 
which question the pilgrim blushed, hung down her head, 
tears trickling down her cheeks, and grievous sighs rising 
from her heart. 

Mr. Sin. What is the matter, Hephzibah ? what mean- 
eth this sudden alteration in you? are you not well? or do 
any grievous thoughts arise in your mind? Come, be free, 
and tell me the reason; you know that I intend nothing to 
your prejudice; therefore don't be discouraged. 

Heph. I am sensible, Sir, you do not; but, oh! the con- 
sideration of my conduct in that town, filleth me with hor- 
ror, Shame, and aniazement ! horror and shame, on account 
of my foolishness; and amazement, that I should meet with 
such a friend to take pity on me, when I was in that deplora- 
ble condition; that he should bring me to this place, do such 
great things for me, and that I should be so courteously 
dealt with by you and the virgins as I am. Here she gave 
him a detail of all that had happened from the time that 
Feignwell left her, to the time that she was brought out of 
the town. Is not this matter, said she, of horror, shame 
and amazement? and have I not reason to blush and be con- 
founded on account thereof? 

Mr. Sin. You was in a bad case indeed, Hephzibah ! but 
come, don't be discouraged, inasmuch as deliverance is 
wrought out for you. I own the reflection upon it, cannot 
be pleasant to you; but it is good for you to have a true 
sense of it upon your mind; and it may be a means of your 
being more cautious in time to come; your deliverance 
| O 2 makes 
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makes good what Lord Is told you when at the lodge of 
Reliance; and by this you may see he is true to his pro- 
mise. 

Heph. Oh ! Sir, but what will Lord Ish say, when he 
comes to know of this affair ? will he deliver me any more ? 
or will he not reject me at last? 

Mr. Sin. Call not in question his fidelity, Hephzibah ; 
you know that would be acting an ungrateful part; and in- 
asmuch as you have had such eminent deliverances wrought 
out for you hitherto, you have great reason to believe that 
Lord Ismr will still deliver you. And as to his rejecting 
you at last, that may be the least of your concern; for 
where he has fixed his affections, there they perpetually a- 
bide, and that without the least variation. What will you 
say, if I should tell you, that it was Lord IsHI himself, who 
took you up out of the kennel, and brought you to this place? 
Can you believe it ? 

Heph. Was I sure of that, Sir, it would be matter of 
great joy to me: but can it possibly be, Sir? what then was 


the reason that I did not know him? 


Mr. Sin. It is so far possible, that you may be assured of 
it ; otherwise you would have lain in the kennel till now, 


and all the help you could have had, would not have prov- 
ed effectual to get you out of it. As to the reason that you 


did not know him, you must be informed, that for the most 
part it is his pleasure to travel in cog. and very seldom is 
to be seen in his princely dress; and ] dare believe that you 
have seen him several times in the road, or, at least, that 
he has not been at any great distance from you; for his 
heart is very much set upon pilgrims; indeed they are all 
his delight: and this you may be assured of, that he will ne- 
ver utterly forsake you, but will see you safe to the Land 
of Light; though he may suffer you to meet with many tri- 
als, yet he will deliver you out of them all. 


But 
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But who can express the joy that was in the heart of 
Hephzibah, when she heard this? For my part, I cannot. 
Now tears of love and gratitude flowed from her eyes, and 
ran trickling down her cheeks in an abundance. She also 
thanked Mr Sincerity, for relating what he did to her; and 
told him, that she hoped she should never do any thing to 
offend her dear Lord IsHI more. In short, I think that it 
was as affecting a scene to * as any that I had wy 
dreamed of, 

Hephzibah now being able to walk about the Kone, by 
the assistance of crutches, Mr Sincerity takes her into an 
apartment, which was decorated with curious paintings of 
various sorts: the first picture that attracted the pilgrim's 
notice, was that of a hideous monster, of a very horrid form, 
having two heads, resembling those of a lizard and viper; 
this picture was painted so very lively, and placed in such 
a manner, as made the monster appear to be really alive; 
like as we sometimes see the picture of a hon, or a mastiff. 
dog, in some gentlemen's halls: the sight of this hideous 
piece caused the pilgrim to draw back, thinking it to be 
more than painting; which Mr Sincerity observing, said to 
her, What are you afraid of, Hephzibah ? Come forward; 
there is nothing here that can hurt you. 

Heph, The sight of that monster, Sir, terrifieth me very 
much; I fear to * any nearer it; will it not butt 
me, Sir ? 

Hr. Sin. I see, Hephzibah, you are a sort of a coward, 
What, are you afraid of a little paint? Who could have 
thought that you, who have passed through so many 
difficulties, would have been such a dastard ? | 

Heph. Is it no more than paint, Sir ? really I thought 
that it Seemed like something alive. Vou may truly charge 

me with cowardice, Sir, for many times I am ready to be 
scared at a shadow. But is it only paint, Sir? 
| 03 Mr. Sin. 
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Mr. Sin. Do you think that I would deceive you? Come 
hither and satisfy yourself, lest you go away, as many do 
when they are frightened, and say that they have seen a 
spectre, when, in fact, it has been only a white _ a tree, 
or such like. 

Heph. Dear Sir, what the strength of imagination will 
do! I now see plainly, that here is nothing in reality to be 
affrighted at: but really the thing is drawn in a terrible 
form : it brings to my mind the picture of Envy, which I 
Saw at the Enlightener's; pray, Sir, has this got any name ? 

Mr. Sin. The name of this picture is Partiality; did you 
never see or hear of it before? if you have not, I believe 
you are singular in that respect; for there is scarcely a pil- 
grim who has not met with it in their way, and in some re- 
spect or other has been annbyed by it, and found the smart 
of it; and it will be well for you if you escape it, | 

Heph. Oh, Sir! if that be the case, I hope that I shall 
never meet it in my road; if I should, I know not what I 
should do. But, pray, Sir, what is the reason that there is 
such difference in the monster's heads ? One head appears 
very frightful, but the other more familiar. Has he two dif- 
ferent natures, Sir ?—I should think he had. 

Mr. Sin. His nature, Hephzibah, is one; but having 
two heads, signifies his different behaviour towards those 
he meets in the way, The lizard, you know, is a very in- 
nocent creature, and will hurt nobody ; but the viper is al- 
together as pernicious, it being of a poisonous nature; and 
if a person is bit by it, it proves of dangereus consequence; 
yea, many times present death ensueth. Now, his having 
the head of a lizard, sheweth, that to some he meets in the 
way he behaves in a very fawning manner, and seemingly 
cannot be too fond of them, though this is of a very short 
continuance ; for the fickleness of the creature is such, as 
that, upon alittle umbrage, it soon discovereth its viperous | 

| be- 
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behaviour, and will be altogether as fierce against, as he be- 
fore was fawning to them; and if they are not aware of 
him, so as to be upon their guard, *tis ten to one if they do 
not receive some injury, though sometimes it happens, but 
very seldom, that he takes those into his favour, which 
he before had been acting viperously against. And thus 
have given you a brief account of the nature of this ani- 
mal. 

Heph. And a bad nature, Sir, it has; I wish that I may 
never meet with such a one in my road; for I know not 
how I should manage it, as it is of such a temper. 

Mr. Sin. It will be well if you do not; but I hardly 
know one pilgrim who has not; and I do assure you, that 
Lord Isn1 himself did not escape it; though here lay the 
difference, he was proof against it, but no other is; he was 
able to overcome it, but no other is; yet take this for your 
encouragement, that should you be at any time assaulted 
ed by it in the way, he will take care that you shall not 
be overcome. But can you think, Hephzibah, that there 
is much of this monster's spirit and temper to be t a 
mong those who are pilgrims ? 

Heph. 1 would hope not, Sir; can it possibly be? 

Mr. Sin. Tis a wonder to me, if you don't find it to be 
so before you get to your journey's end; and if 2 82 should, 
remember I have given you a hint. 

Heph. Who could have thought it 

Mr. Sin. Here is another picture, Hephzibah ; ee 
you will like this as ill as you did the other, when you have 

taken a view of it. 
I)he creature represented in this piece is of the dragdnical 
kind, and by the painter drawn with a very fierce aspect, 
being ready, as it were, to devour all that come in its way; 
but I observed that it was chained, the painter not being 
willing to let it go too far. When the pilgrim had taken a 
O 4 view 
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view of it, she said, Dear, Sir! I think that this is altoge. 
ther as formidable as the other, and has as fierce an aspect; 
what an ugly creature it is] I haye heard much talk of the 
picture of the devil, is not this much like it, Sir? I hope 
that I shall not meet with such a beast as this in my way, 
for I think I should as much dread it as the other; in 
meeting that, one might stand some chance, but none at 
all with this, unless it was to be devoured, and that EO 
be a bad one. 
Mr. Sin. A bad one indeed, Hephzibah! ai weir this 
is a beast that shews no mercy, wherever, or on whomso- 
ever it gets the mastery : but do you not observe that chain 
about him? that chain signifieth, that as fierce as he is, he 
can go no farther, and do no more harm than he is permit- 
ted; though it is possible you may not go to the end of 
your journey without having a sight of him, in some shape 
or other: but this caution I will give you, that if you should 
be surprised by any such creature as this, be sure you get 
the length of his chain; and not only so, but don't come 
too near his breath; for that is of such a pernicious nature, 
that it many times does a person more injury than his teeth 
and claws can do; and some, whom I have known, have 
received much damage N z therefore it will be well 
if you are aware of it. 

Heph. J hope, Sir, that I chal take your counsel, thould 
; it be my lot to meet such a beast as this in my way: But, 
pray, Sir, what is the name of this monster? 

Ar. Sin. The name of it is Fre udice; and a des pers 

creature it is. 

Heph. You told me, ur, chat the pitt a temper of 
that other beast was to be found among pilgrims ; z I hope 
that it is not so with respect to this? | 

Mr. Sin. Truly, Hephzibab, it would be well if; it was 
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not; but lamentable as it is, this is the very case; and they 
too often injure one another mũch thereby. 
| Heph. Lamentable indeed! I hope I shall never enter- 
tain such 2 spirit as this. 
Ar. Sin. It will be well if you do not; and it would be 
well if others did not; for it very much tends to distress 
them in their pilgrimage ;z and indeed it is a great evil. I 
remember you asked me, if this was not much like to the 
picture of the devil. As to people's drawing the pieture of 
the devil, I think that borders upon presumption; for he is 
a spirit; and what likeness can be formed of a spirit? I 
haye heard a story of a certain prince, who required a 
painter to draw him an exact picture of the devil; and I 
think, upon failure thereof he was to lose his place. I can- 
not say that I remember every circumstance of the story; 
but, however, this demand of the prince made the painter 
very uneasy; as well it might, not knowing what likeness 
to form. Well, his uneasiness grew very much upon him, 
fearing that he should not only lose his place, but also the 
prince's favour; but having a man that wrought for him, 
who had a ready genius, and observing his master's anxiety, 
he took upon him to ask the reason of it; which his master 
readily told him: and he replied, Sir, don't make yourself 
in the least uneasy about it; I'll undertake to do the job 
myself; and I make no doubt but it will be to the price” 8 
satisfaction. 
Accordingly, he set to work, 1 his canvass, and 
drew upon it, in letters of gold (to be sure in the best man- 
ner he was capable of), the following n; 


Whoever he is ; that doth * 
Is the true picture of che devil. 


This being presented to the prince, gave him great satis- 
faction; and sure J am, that it could not have been dene 
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in a better manner, or more to the purpose. And truly, 
Hephzibah, your idea of this picture was not very foreign 
to the purpose; for wherever, or in whomsoever the spirit 
of prejudice is found, it may truly be 2 e that there is the 
picture of the devil. 

But come, Hephzibah, I will shew you another picture; 
perhaps you will like it better than the two former ones. 

In this piece was represented a man of a brave and majes- 
tic countenance ; having his feet upon the necks of the be- 
fore- mentioned monsters : the sight of which was very 
pleasing to the pilgrim ; and, with a degree of rapture she 
Said, 'This, Sir, is an excellent piece indeed ! I wish that I 
could do like this man, should I be attacked by those beast 
in the way. 

My Sin. This man, Hephzibah, is the only person that 
ever was able to cope with these beasts. You must know, 
he was, one of a thousand: and there was none to compare 
with him. Do you not remember to have seen him in all 
your travels, Hephzibah ? 

Heph. Not that I remember, Sir. 

Mr Sin. Come, look again, and examine well his fea- 


- tures; perhaps, upon recollection, you will remember to 
have seen one that was something like him. 


Upon her taking a fresh view of the piece, che Said, I 
think, Sir, that some of his features much resemble those 
of my Lord IsH1, Was this piece designed for him, Sir? 

Mr Sin. That it was indeed, Hephzibah ; and a great 
likeness it bears to him, when he dwelt in this part of the 
world; and it was he alone that was able to overcome those 
beasts; which is the reason, that the painter has placed 
them under his feet. 

On hearing this, Hephzibah rejoiced greatly; but the 
bell ringing to dinner, prevented her expressing her joy in 


words; only as they were leaving the room, she desired 
| | | 3 Mr 
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Mr Sincerity to give her the liberty of seeing it again; and 
he told her, that as often as it was proper she should. 

The provision which was prepared for dinner, was a dish 
that is not so much in vogue in this day; the name of it 
was, Old primitive Roman Friendship; the taste of which 
was very agreeable to the pilgrim, and she made a hearty 
meal of it; and for a concoction, was served up an uncom- 
mon desert, called Humility, which also was very useful to 
the pilgrim. 

After they had done eating, Mr Sincerity asked her how 
she liked her dinner? 


Heph. I think, Sir, that I never made a better meal in my 
life; I thank you for it. 

Mr Sin. It is not so well for a person to praise that which 
is set upon their own table; but I will venture to say, that 
such a dish as this is very uncommon now-a-days ; indeed 
I must confess that it is grown almost out of fashion; but, 
for my part, I think that the old fashion is best; what 
think you, Hephzibah ? | 

Heph. I think so too, Sir; if this be old fashioned, I 
should be glad to know what it is made of, and how to 
cook it. 

Mr Sin. Will you? then you shall have a h You 
must know that this dish is made of several ingredients 
the principal one is union of hearts, which makes about 
two-thirds of the whole; to this add sincerity, frankness, 
disinterestedness, pity, and tenderness, of each an equal 
quantity; then mix these ingredients well together, with 
two rich oils, called perpetual kind wishes, and serenity of 
temper ; let these be infused over the unquenchable flames 
of love, till you find it is enough; then pour it into a dish; 


cast over it, and that not sparingly, some of the perfume 


called desire of pleasing, which gives it the grateful smell 
it has ; when it is thus truly prepared, it is of such an ex- 
| cellent 
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cellent quality, that i it will 7 2 time out of mind; ands spe- 
cial food it is. But as the richest medicines, both chymical 
and Galenical, are liable to be adulterated, 80 also is this in- 
comparable dish; and perhaps you may meet with some in 
your way who will impose upon you in this respect, and 
tell you that their's is made according to the primitive di- 


rection: but in order that you may detect them, I will tell 
you what ingredients such make use of; instead of union 
of hearts, they take outward professions, which makes the 


greatest part; and of the desire of being pleased, a large 
quantity; of self- interest, conveniency, and reservedness, 
many handfuls: some indeed will put a little pity, and ten- 
derness, but others will make up the dish without it; and 


instead of my rich oils, they will use the common oil of 
inconstancy: these ingredients being mixed together, are 


simmered over a slow fire, and, when done, they have no 


more taste than the white of an egg: tis true they season 
the mixture with a perfume called fair promises, and then“ 


serve it up. But such pilgrims as have been partäkers of 
this repast, never yet found it to sit well on the stomach; 

and if they chanced to complain of it, for a concoction they 
are treated with a desert made of haughty looks, mixed 
with arrogant words; which, in fact, instead of helping di- 


gestion, rather increases the disorder of the stomach; there- 


fore, Hephzibah, wherever you go in your travels, beware 
of this dish, otherwise you may smart for it. 
Hapb. Sir, I am greatly obliged to you for this favour; 


a and I hope that I shall take your advice. But, pray, Sir, if 


I may be so free, I would be glad of a receipt for making 


your concoction : as to the other you <a of, the very 


thought of it is enough for me; but your's was delcious! in- 
deed, and I should be glad to partake of it often. 
Mr Sin. You are no freer than welcome, Hephzibah) 1 


will readily grant your request. In order to make this con- 


coction 
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coction (called humility) 3 in a proper manner, you must of 
necessity have a good quantity of the oil of true grace; of 
the flowers of lowliness of mind and self-abasement, an e- 
qual quantity; to which add a good handful of that excel- 
lent herb called brotherly esteem; let these be well mixed 
together, and infused according to the directions I gave 
you for the first dish ; when you have so done, strain it 
well in the sieve of constancy, and you need not fear but it 
will be properly made. 

Heph. I am greatly obliged to you: but I fear that I 
shall never be able to make it as you prescribe. | 

Mr Sin. I you have one to do it for you, it will be alto- 
gether as well; will it not? 

Heph. Truly i it will, Sir; and glad shall I be of such a 
friend. 

Not long after this conversation was ended, Hephzibah 
was seized with a kind of a lethargic disorder, which grew 
upon her to Such a degree, that when she was sitting or 
talking, she could scarcely be kept awake; and when she 
was awake, she seemed to be in such a stupor, that her con- 
versation was very unpleasant to herself, and no ways pro- 
fitable to those who kept her company; and when she was 
in bed, she was very careless whether she arose or not; and 
all that Mr Sincerity or the damsels could do towards re- 
covering her out of this delirium, was ineffectual : and in 


this state she continued a considerable time. 


But after a while, there was one came to the house who 
Was an excellent physician, and had perfect knowledge of 
those disorders (if I remember right, his name was Free- 
grace 3) he Seeing her in this situation, and having a great 
value for pilgrims, also being of a generous spirit, (for what 
he did for them, he always did gratis) prepared for her an 
excellent medicine (I think it was called vivification,) and 


gave it her with his own hands; this operated 50 Kindly and 


| effect- 
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effectually, that in a short time she began to amend ; and 
$00n after she had taken the whole, the cure was effected, 

The morning after she had taken the last dose, when she 
awaked, she found herself as well as ever; upon which 
she began to think of prosecuting her journey: she also 
heard a voice behind her, saying, Arise, my fair one, and come 
away. Upon which she instantly got up, dressed herself, 
and went down into the family, looking, as we use to say, as 
blithe as a bird. She also laid aside her crutches, and walk- 
ed very upright without them; so that, upon the whole, 
she lost nothing by this last disorder. 

The family seeing her so well, congratulated her on her 
recovery; and she, in return, gave them thanks, and told 
them, that her design was to set forward on her journey. 
To which Mr Sincerity replied, I do not at all disappro ve 
of your intention; but lest you should have a relapse, be 
content to tarry here to-day, and to-morrow; and then, if 
you are as well as at present, prosecute your design: to 

which she agreed. 

The day being spent in an agreeable manner, Mr Sinceri- 
ty called the family together in the evening, in order to 
pleasure the pilgrim with a concert of music before her de- 
parture: to which they all agreed; every one having a pro- 
per instrument. The music consisted of four parts, viz. 
affiance, true love, true joy, and self-abasement. And truly 
a ſine harmony these made, being regulated by one called 
Influence, who was the maker of them, and who likewise 
beat the time. And in order that there might be vocal as 
well as instrumental music, Hephzibah was fixed upon to 
sing, they being desirous that she should bear a part; which 
she readily complied with. Her song was as follows; 


Lord Isn1 unto me was kind, 
When in the kennel I did lie: J 
8 * 


In great distress he did me find, 
W hilst other folks they passed by. 


He took me up like a true friend, 
And in his arms did me embrace, 
Then set me upright on his beast, 
And brought me safe unto this place. 


He set my bones, and heaPd my wounds, 
And wond'rous care of me did take: 
And when again he comes his rounds, 
To you full payment he will make, 


Mr Sincere, for all your pains, 

And care of me which you have took : 
The virgins shall have ample gains, 
Because poor me they ne'er forsook. 


| The pictures, they most frightful were, 

| And dreadful to behold ; | | 
They made me $hrink as one in fear; 

I scarce could think, when told, 


That they were nought but real paint; 
But to my joy I found it so; 
Therefore my spirits did not faint, 


And to them I did boldly go. 


But oh ! that beast, Partiality, 
How dreadful was it to behold fk 
Also that monster, Prejudice |! 
And how surprizing to be told, 


That in some pilgrims there is found 
The temper of those monsters two! 
Methinks I cannot bear the sound : 

And yet of such I hope there's few. 


When I beheld that wond'rous man, 
Who on the monsters necks did tread, 
And heard 'twas Isn1 great, 

How my affections then were led. 


For 
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For to admire him, and love 
Him, for his kindness unto mel 


And may I always ever prove 


Grateful to him, and faithful be. 


And may I from him never slide, 
As I have done | Oh! wretched me 


Vet for my faults he ne'er did chide | 


Oh! may I ever grateful be. 


And what a dinner did I eat, 

Of Roman Friendship, ancient dish! 
Also the desert it was sweet, 

Better than either flesh or fish. 


But what a state did J fall in, 

After that I thus treated was! 
And bad, alas! my case was then 
I own Free-Grace, he was the cause 


_— * 


That in it I did not remain, 
And in it die, and turn to dust: 
But now I'm well restor'd again, 
And for it thank him ever must. 


To night I sing in concert here; 
To-morrow hope to go my way 
And may I always walk in fear, 
Lest I again from it should stray. 


Mr Sincere, I do you thank, 

For all your kindness unto me. 

To me you have been free and frank; 
Lord Ish will defray the fee. 


You virgins too, most kind have been, 
And of me have been careful long: 
My best affections you did win; 


So with these words I end my song. 


' Hephzibah sung with such spirit and elevation, and 
in such an harmonious manner with the music, that she 
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gained the admiration and applause of all present: and I 
am of opinion that she was a little pleased therewith her- 
self. N 

After the concert was over, they all went to supper, 
which consisted of the following dishes; first, a dish of 
warm affections; second, a dish of fervent love; third, an 
humble-pye; fourth, a self-denying tart. After which they 
drank freely of a rich wine, that was imported from the 
Land of Light, wherein there is great plenty of it, and to 
which all that get there are welcome, and that without mo- 
ney, and without price: and I observed by Hephzibah's suck- 
ing her lips, that she liked it very well, as well she might; 
for it was delicious wine indeed. 

When this collation was ended, and most of the family 
retired about theix necessary employ, Mr Sincerity says to 
the pilgrim, Come, Hephzibah, now let you and I have 
a little talk. 

Heph. With a good will, Sir; and J take it as a favour 
that you will talk with me; for my parts I need instruc- 
tion. 

Mr Sin. In any thing that I can instruct you, I shall not 
be wanting, but take pleasure in it: and as this is your mind, 
give me leave first to ask you a question or two. The first 
thing I would ask of you is, Do you still intend to set for- 
ward on your journey to-morrow morning f 

Heph. I purpose so to do, Sir. | 

Mr Sin. Well, as you never was in the Land of Light, to 
which you are travelling, nor ever conversed with one wha 
had been there, pray, what idea have you of it? What sort 
of a country do you suppose it to be? 

Heph. Sir, my ideas of it are very scant, I must freely 
own, Some with whom I have conversed are of opinion 
that it is a place; and that those who arrive at it are put 
into the full enjoyment of uninterrupted felicity, from 
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whence they shall never be taken: but I rather think, Sir, 
that the term signifies a state of perfect and compleat hap- 
piness, into which all true pilgrims shall be put, and conti- 
nue for even 

Mr Sin. Your observation is very just, Hephzibahz and 
happy is it for those that are, and those that shall be put 
into that blissful state. Well, but what think you of the 
employment of those who are admitted into the Land of 
Light? You do not apprehend they are to be idle, I sup- 
pose, do you? 

Heph No, Sir, I do not; neither do I think that they 
desire it. You are very 3 Sir, that there are vari- 
ous sentiments with respect to this; some imagining one 
thing, some another: but I have thought that my employ- 
ment will be (if eyer I come there) to admire, love, and 
praise my dear Lord IsH1: methinks it cannot be other- 
wise; do you think it can, Sir? For when I reflect upon 


what he hath done for me, from the time that he deliver- 


ed me out of the hands of Nomi, till he brought me to 
this place, my love to him is ready to break out into a 
flame; and if so great now, what will it be when I come 
to the Land of Light, when he shall have brought me thro' 
every danger, and received me into the full neat earn of 


himself? 


Mr Sin. Very true, Hephzibah; what you have said 1 
much approve of: but will you have nothing more to do 
than this, think you ? 

Heph. Nothing more, Sir, except to look back, and re- 
flect upon what he has done for me in the road, and how he 
has delivered me out of the hands of my enemies, and how 
he has provided for me wherever I came. 

Mr Sin. And do you put a nothing to this, child? 1 
think that these are matters of great importance, whatever 
you may think of them. 


 Heph. 


| 8 


Heph. Dear Sir! Ido not make light of them in the least; 
no, far from it; I take pleasure often in the thoughts of 
them now; but then I am certain they will give me much | 
more; for I think it cannot be otherwise. 

Mr Sin. No; it cannot, indeed, child; and I am ada 
to find that you have such a sense of it. Come, as you just 
now said that you loved to be instructed, I will give you 
some instructions concerning some part, at least, of the 
road you are yet to travel in. 

Lo-morrow you will get to a beautiful lodge that stands 
in your road, called Perseverance, wherein you will be en- 
tertained; and though it is not a very long stage from this 

place, yet it will not be amiss for you to lodge there to- 
morrow night, inasmuch as you are so lately recovered 
from the wounds and disorders which you have been trou- 
bled with; and not only so, but it may be some considerable 
time before you meet with another place to rest in; for, on 
the other side of that lodge, you will pass through a country 
called Desert Wilderness, in which place good lodgings are 
not frequently found. 

In this wilderness many have met with great trials, and 
with much difficulty have passed through it; and it is 
probable that you will not escape without your share; tho? 
indeed it is the lot of some to meet with fewer troubles in 
it than others. But this advice I give you, to have a special 
regard to your map, when you are in this desert, other- 
wise you may soon step out of your way, it being full of 
intricate roads, that will lead you you know not whither : 
and when you are out of the right way, you know it is not 
so easy to get in again: and it is very possible you may 
meet with some who will pretend to direct you into a 


nearer or better road; but I charge you, regard them not: 


but if at any time you should be at a stand, and know not 
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which way to take, have recourse to your map; and in $0 
doing you need not fear. If you should meet with beasts 
of prey in this desert, fear them not; hurt you they can- 
not: Lord IsHI will take care of that: 'tis true, you may 
be intimidated by them, and they may much affright 
you, but you will be delivered from them all; and I make 
no doubt but you will be brought through this wilder- 
ness in safety, and afterwards your difhculties yall be al- 
most at an end. 

Hepb. Sir, I thank you for your kind admonition. But, 
oh! Sir, should I meet with the monsters Partiality and 
Prejudice, what shall I do? 

M. Sin. Fear them not, Hephzibah; they cannot possibly 
go beyond the length of their chains. 


If chem you meet, they may you much annoy, 
But never shall my Hephzibah destroy. 


It now growing late, the family retired to their several 


apartments, and the pilgrim to her's, where she rested well; 


and in the morning was stirring early, in order to prose- 
cute her journey, and seemed to be in tolerable good spi- 
Tits; but she halted a little, which Mr Sincerity perceiv- 
ing, advised her to take her crutches with her, at least 


for that day's journey, lest she should happen to want 


them in the road; and told her, if she found no farther 
need of them, she might leave them at the lodge, from 
whence they might be fetched for any pilgrim that need- 
ed them. He also called one of his domestics, whose 
name was Careful, and ordered him to bear her company 
until she came to the aforesaid place; which errand he most 
readily accepted; and for this favour Hephzibah made o- 
beisance. 

After the pilgrim had paid her acknowledgments for 
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favours received, and Mr Sincerity and the virgins re- 
commended her to their good wishes, she and her guide set 
forward ; and very agreeable company they were one to 
another; Hephzibah relating to him the remarkable things 
which she had met with in her travels, and he taking the 
greatest care of her, lest she should slip as she walked 
along; and pointing out to her the best way he knew for 
her to walk in; and sometimes I observed that she leaned 
upon his arm. | 

After they had walked a considerable way, Hephzibah 
began to find herself somewhat tired; upon which she be- 
took herself to the crutches; and well it was for her that 
she had them; for she found them of considerable use to 
her, and with them she travelled tolerably well; better than 
she could by leaning upon Mr Careful. 

As they thus went on, having had no material talk for 
some time, the pilgrim says to her guide, or rather compa- 
nion, Come, Mr Careful, have you nothing to talk of b 
the way? Have you no story to tell me? You must know 
that we females love a little chat; besides it will cause our 
journey to be the pleasanter. 

Care. Indeed, Mrs Hephzibah, I am but a poor hand at 
telling stories; therefore please to excuse me. 

Heph. Come, come, make no excuse; I doubt not 
but you can tell me several: Do you remember nothing 
remarkable concerning any of the pilgrims who have passed 
this way ? 

Care. If I tell any story, it must be concerning them; and 
one in particular I remember something of. 

Heph. Come then, let us have it for I love to hear talk 
of them. 

Care Well, I will tell it you as well as I can, if you 
will excuse incorrectness. The story was this, as near as 
I can remember, Sometime ago a pilgrim called at our 
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house, whose name was Love-truth ; and as he was rela- 
ting his travels, and what he had met with on the road, to 
my master, I came into the room where they were, and 
had the pleasure of hearing him give the W account 
of an event that happened on the road. 
I suppose you remember to have come over a very spa- 


c1ous plain, on this side of the hithermost castle? 


Hepb. Yes, very well; and a beautiful plain it is, with 
flocks of sheep feeding on it, and the shepherds in their sta- 
tio::3 watching over them. 

Care. Well, as you know the lacs: the story may be the 
more familiar to you; and should I chance to make a blun- 
der, you will easily understand my meaning. 

When Mr Love-truth had walked a little way along the 


plain, he came up to a shepherd, who was in the way, with 


whom he entered into talk; and his conversation being ve- 
ry agreeable to the shepherd, he invited Mr Love-truth to 


| his house, which was not far distant. Accordingly, he went 


with him; and a pretty decent habitation it was, every 

thing being kept in the strictest regularity z and those few 
domestics he had, observed to keep a very good decorum. 
The provisions that the shepherd had in his house, though 
plain and homely, were very good and wholesome; and 
though not dished out as at some tables, yet there was excel- 


| Tent sauce, of which Mr Love-truth eat very heartily : in 


Short, he liked his entertainment so extremely well, that he 
tarried there certain weeks ; and the shepherd was as well 
pleased with his company; and very agreeable. they were 


one to another The shepherd's domestics also were very 


useful to Mr Love- truth, especially a virgin, whose name 
was Grace; she would often indulge him with many fa- 

vours | 
During the time of Mr Love-truth's abode at this place, 
be would often be walking with the 2 upon the plain; 
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and very admirable it was to him, to see how indefatigable 
he was in looking after, and taking care of the sheep and 
lambs, especially the weak of the flock. If he saw any dis- 
ordered, he would be very diligent in his endeavours to heal 
them; if any ran astray, to bring them back again to the 
flock; and it grieved him to the heart if any of them 
were entirely lost, or were carried away by beasts of 
prey. His dog also was exceeding useful to him, not only 
in catching such sheep as he wanted to cleanse from vermin, 
but also in keeping away foxes and wolves from the flock, 
At night he would take care to fold them all together ; and, 
in short, his heart was wholly set upon them. The lambs, 
in particular, he took the utmost care of, and greatly delight- 
ed he was with them, 

Mr Love-truth seeing him thus laborious, asked him 
why he spent himself so much; and urged that in so do- 
ing he would soon wear himself out. To which the shep- 
herd replied: you must know that these sheep and lambs 
are not my property; the Lord of this plain is the sole pro- 
prietor of them; and he hath placed me here to take care 
of this part of his flock : now should I be unfaithful to my 
trust, and any of these sheep, or even a lamb, be lost thro' 
my neglect, how should I answer it to my Lord ? or how 
should I be satisfied in my own conscience? And not only 
$0 3 but I find that my affections are so set upon this flock, 
that it is better to me than my meat and drink, to watch o- 
ver and take care of them; so that instead of its-being any 
fatigue to me, it rather affords me much pleasure; the 
which, with my wages, which are very considerable, 
abundantly compensate me for all my care, trouble I can- 
not call it. 'To which Mr Love-truth replied, If this is the 
case, I have no more to say: but I verily think that there 
are but few of your mind, and who act in the manner you 
do. To which the shepherd answered, What others do is 
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not to be my copy: if they can be ratisfied in neglecting 
their duty, I cannot; neither could I look my Lord in the 
face with any comfort, when I should approach near unto 
him ; especially if one should be lost, or come to damage, 
through my neglect. The shepherd also told Mr Love- 
truth, that his Lord had given him, as a perquisite, the 
fleece of the flock, for a further encouragement to be dili- 
gent: though Mr Love-truth was credibly informed, that 
he was not in the least covetous of the fleece, using only 80 
much of it as his necessity required, and giving the remain- 
der to the indigent. 

Heph. This is a charming story indeed ! I dare say that 
this was the Shepherd I met tuning his lyre, when I came 
over the plain; his name I did not enquire: pray, did Mr 
Love-truth say what this shepherd's name was ? 

Care. As near as I remember, he said that his name was 
Faithful; but I will not be positive. 

Heph. Well, that name, howeyer, answereth to his heha- 
viour ; and a charming man he was. I am of Mr Love- 
truths mind, that there are but few of his occupation who 
are like him ; for, as I have been told, most of them love 


their gain drow their quarter: but to let that pass: Did 


this friendship between the shepherd and the pilgrim sub- 
sist all the time they were together? I suppose you heard 


him say something concerning it. 


Care. Yes, yes; subsist; yes and hard parting it was on 
both sides, when the time came that Mr Loye-truth must 


proceed on is 3 journey; but you well know, that pilgrims 
are not to continue always i in one place. 


Heph. That was a wonder; 3 for many times these rural 


folks not being much used to society, are apt to be affront- 


ed with small matters but I am pleased that this was not 
the case here. "Tis very true, Mr Careful, as you say, that 
pilgrim; are not alw ays to continue in one place; for there 
18 
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is no · plaee in the country they are passing through, that is 


designed to be a place of continual rest; it is what they must 
not look for on this side the Land of Light: and were they 
to be indulged with much rest here, probably they would 
be forgetful of the country they are bound for. Well, 
when Mr Love-truth parted from his good friend, the shep- 
herd, what success had he coming over the rest of the plain? 
did he meet with any disturbance? I am sure I met with 
a person I did not half like; and though he did not lay his 
hands upon me, yet I was glad when I got quit of his com- 
pany- 

Care. I can't recollect that he related any thing of that 
sort: but I suppose you remember the thicket on this side 
the plain; do you not? 

Heph. Remember it! aye, right well; and have reason 
50 to do; for I am sure I had enough to do to get through 
it, between one thing and another. : | 

Care. Well, when Mr Love-truth drew towards the thick- 
et, he met with another shepherd; and the account he gave 
ot the event that happened to them, I think was altogether 
as remarkable as the former. 


Heph. I thought, Mr Careful, that you was not without 


astory in your budget, if you would but unbuckle it: come, 
let us have this also. { 

Care. Why, the thing was this (though in relating it I 
Shall be as brief as possible, lest I should say more than is 
true;) Mr Love-truth having met this shepherd, fell into 
conversation with him; and the shepherd liking his talk, 
invited him to his house, and told him that he should be 
welcome to what it afforded, inasmuch as he was a lover of 
pilgrims; and Mr Love-truth, as he had time enough, it 
being in the summer season, consented to go with him. 
Accordingly the shepherd took him to his house, and made 


much of him; and his domestics also, who were numerous, 
* seemed 
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seemed well pleased with his company; though he obgsery. 
ed that they were not so free in conversation with him, nor 
one another, as the former; neither was the decorum in 
the family so good; nor the provisions like those of the 
Kirst shepherd's. Tis true they were generally set upon 
the table with more decorations than the former; but, poor 
man, he did not so much regard that, as he did the savour of 
the meat; though sometimes, he said (to give the shepherd 
his due) there was tolerable good provision, but then it was 
often spoiled by the sauce; at least the same did not suit 
Mr Love-truth's palate; but, however, he bore with that 
as well as he could; though now and then he could not 
help grumbling about it, of which I may take more notice 
by-and-by. 

As Mr Love-truth had a rural taste, and. was fond of 
sheep, he would often walk abroad upon the plain, and take 
a view of the flock that was under this shepherd's care, 
which was very numerous, both of fat and lean sheep, and 


lambs in an abundance. But as Mr Love-truth had so lately 


seen the conduct of the other shepherd, the behaviour of 
this towards his sheep was not pleasing to him; and the 


less so, because he seemed to place his chief affections upon 


the fat ones; and this Mr Love-truth said he gathered, from 
his being for the most part amongst them. As to that part 
of the plain where the lean sheep lay, he seldom set his foot 
upon it, unless it was on some extraord nary occasion; nei- 
ther did he take that pains to fold them, in order to preserve 
them from danger in the night, as the other did; but as for 
the fat ones, the utmost care was taken of them ! if any of 
the lean sheep ran astray, it was seldom that he sought after 
them; though perhaps he would order one of his domestics 
to try if he could bring it back again; but as for himself, 
it was seldom that he would stir a foot; and if the servant 


could not find the sheep, so as to bring it back again, he 


would 
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would say, Well, if it is gone, it is gone; I have done my en- 
deavour, and I can do no more. On the other hand, if any 
of the fat ones ran astray, none so industrious as he to seek 
after them; and he would not leave a thicket, a hedge, or 
even a mountain unsearched, but he would find them, if pos- 
sible; and when he had caught them, he would lay them on 
his shoulders, and bring them home rejoicing. 
And it was very observable, that unless those fat TER 
that strayed were very unruly, he would not make use of 
his dog to bring them back; from which Mr Love-truth 
thought that he was afraid the dog would hurt them, and 
he suffer disgrace thereby; but as to the lean sheep, if they 
went out of their bounds a little way, presently the dog was 
called for; but, in fact, the dog was little worth, Mr Loves 
truth said; for he thought that he was spoiled for want of 
being properly trained up, he did his business 80- very auk- 
wardly : he thought also that there was some animosity a- 


mongst the sheep themselves; for he said that both the fat 


and the lean would often be battering each other, and some- 
times to such a degree, that it was impossible to keep them 
quiet; and many times their horns have been prejudicial to 


each other; but this you know could not be the fault of the _ 


Shepherd ; neither did Mr Love-truth think his concern a- 
rose from his different conduct towards the fat and the lean 
Sheep. Another thing which disturbed the good man was, 
that as this flock lay near the thicket, the foxes would, of- 
ten come from thence, and make their excursions upon the 
plain; and sometimes they would venture among the sheep 
and give them some annoyance, Tis true, he said, that | 
the shepherd was pretty careful to destroy the great foxes, 
the little ones he did not so much regard; but Mr Love- 
truth said, that he thought the little, as well as the great 
ones, should have been destroyed; nothing would serve 
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him, poor man, but à elear riddance of them; and indeed 


: L am much of his mind: What say you, Mrs Hephzibah? 


- Heph. I think so too, Mr Careful, for the young ones, 
in time, may live to be old ones. 

Care. Very true, they may so; but what made the good 
man more uneasy was, that he thought the shepherd seem. 
ed to take pleasure in these little animals; Mr Love-truth'; 
reason for thinking so was, that he would be often play. 
ing with them, insomuch that he imagined many times the 
provisions, or a part thereof, which the shepherd served uy 
upon the table savoured of those noxious creatures; but, 
you know, fancy is a great thing: however, he said it ma- 
ny times spoiled his er and caused him to go with an 
empty stomach. | 
Another thing which made Mr Love-truth uneasy was, 
that if any of the Sheep (the lean ones I mean) chancel 
to be bitten by a fox, the shepherd would take little no- 
tice of it; or if he did take them in hand, in order to 
heal them, he would handle them in so rough a manner, 


nus that, instead of healing their sores, they were many 


times made rather worse; and this, yOu will say, shewed 
want of skill indeed. | 


 Heph. It did so; but pray did the good man mention 
any of these things in the family? 

Care, 1 will let you know nen I have not told the 
obiry out yet. 

Hepb. Pray, let me hear it, by all means, un then I shall 
be the better able to judge of things you know. 
Care. You will so. You must know, that during Mr 
Love-truth's stay with the shepherd, shearing time came 
on; that is, the time for shearing the fat sheep; for those 
are generally shorn before the lean ones : and, by the by, 
you must know that this shepherd had the fleece for a per- 
quisite, as had the other; which must be a considerable 
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revenue, because of the great number of his flock. Well, as 
Mr Love- truth had tarried till this time, he was minded not 
to go away till the shearing was over; for you know there 
is generally good living at sheep-shearing. And not on- 
ly so, but he was willing to see how the shepherd disposed 
of the fleece; because he had heard in what manner the o- 
ther disposed of his; but to his sorrow, he found the con- 
duct of this, and the report he had heard of the other, were 
very different. How the other disposed of his fleece, you 
have already heard; therefore I need not repeat it. As 
this Shepherd had a great flock of sheep under his care; 
congequently his perquisite of the fleece must be large; 
but he, instead of distributing it amongst the necessitous, as 
did the other, laid it up for his own use, that is to say, the 
far greater part of it. Mr Love- truth said, that to give him 
his due, he would sometimes be open handed when he sa- 
person in necessity; but in this he did not rightly please 
him neither. What he found fault with in the shepherd's 
conduct was; that when he had been doing a good action, 
he seldom failed publishing it; and especially if the per- 
son he had so relieved should, upon any occasion dis please 
him. Nor did Mr Love- truth find that his living was any 

better in sheep-shearing season than it had been before; 

tor he had the same reason to complain of his provisions 

being spoiled by the sauce as before, and he begins grum- 

bling again; and not only so, but the good man was of 

Such an unhappy disposition, that he could not keep his 

tongue within his teeth, as we use to say: had he kept 

himself to himself as others in the family did, he might 

have lived peaceably enough; but he must be repeating 

his grievances amongst some of the domestics z which oc- 

casioned him trouble enough, and pulled an old house a- 

bout his ears, as you will hear by and by. However, this 

privilege, he said, he had, that one or two of the family he 
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could converse freely with, and to them he unbosomed 
his mind; and, in return, they were very faithful, and ne- 
ver made a bad use of what he said to them: there were 
others of the family to whom he spake somewhat of his 
mind concerning the shepherd's conduct; and these would 
seem to acquiesce in what he said; but instead of keeping 
it to themselves (as did the former), went to the shepherd, 
and improved what he had said to them against him; and 
not only so, but set things in a quite different light from 
what they had been represented in: you know, that if a 
person only alters the accent on a word or two in a sen- 


tence, it often makes a material difference; so that these 
people, if they only told the shepherd what Mr Love-truth 


had said; yet they would take care to disguise it in such a 


manner, as to induce him to receive the report in a quite 
different sense from what Mr Love-truth ever designed; 
though I think he did not chuse to say that they made an 


addition to his words. Now these reports caused the shep- 


herd to take great umbrage at Mr Love-truthz but his dis- 
position was such, that he would not speak to him about 
the affair, but kept it in his own breast, and, in consequence 
of this, his behaviour towards Mr Love-truth was not as 
heretofore it had been; and you know that a shyness on 
one side generally produces shyness on the other; which 
was the case between the shepherd and Mr Love: truth. 
Now all this while, as Mr Love-truth said, the shepherd 
spake neither less or more to him concerning his grievance, 
but was very diligent in telling it to others, which, you 
know, was not right; for it represented Mr Love- truth as 
a litigious person, a caviller, or what not: but I think Mr 
Love- truth said, that amidst all, the shepherd never que- 
stioned his honesty. Now, by the way, I think it was a 
little strange that he should act in such a manner towards 


him, when at the same time he thought him to be Loncst. 
But 
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But however, as may be reasonably imagined, this proce- 
dure of the shepherd did not at all turn out to the advan- 
tage (at least not for the present) of Mr Love-truth; for, 
of the family, one looked shy upon him; and another 
with whom he used to be intimate, would behave very 
coolly towards him, c. and by and by the poor man 
thought that even his two friends did the same; which 
was a great affliction to his mind; but afterwards, to his 
great pleasure, he found that they were still constant to 
him: and upon their account he was willing to continue in 
this place as long as he could. But it was not long be- 
fore things were brought to such a pass, that Mr Love- 
truth came to a determination to set forward on his pil- 
grimage; and accordingly let his mind be known, and fix- 
ed the time for his departure. When the day came, the 
Shepherd said to Mr Love-truth, Well, as we came toge- 
ther in a friendly manner, so let us part; come, take some 
refreshment before you go. He then gave Mr Love-truth 
a bone to pick; the meat on which he could not at all re- 
lich; besides, it was seasoned with some spice of such an 
ill savour, that, poor man! he was obliged to lay down his 
knife and fork, and march off with a full stomach, but an 
empty belly, and an aching heart: and I think he said, that 
he got no refreshment till he came to the lodge called Rest. 
Thus have I related to you this story, as I heard it from Mr 
Love-truth himself; though no doubt there are several oc- 
currences that have slipped my memory, as I have a bad 
one, and it is some time since I heard him relate it. 

Heph. I think, Mr Careful, that the story is an affecting 
one. Poor Mr Love- truth! I cannot but sympathize with 
him; it was very hard, indeed, for him to go through $0 
much disquiet whilst he was there, and to come away emp- 
ty at last! I wonder that the shepherd used him in such 
a manner; and the more so, because he said that he was a 

lover 
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lover of pilgrims ; and what makes it more strange is, that 
he believed Mr Love-truth was an honest man ; had he 
been Sincere in what he said, one would have thought that 
| he would have dealt more candidly by him. But what 
think you, Mr Careful? do you think he was an honest 
man, or not ? 

Care. For my part, I have no reason to think otherwisez 
but you know that the sun is not without its spots, nei. 
ther are the best of men without their foibles; and no 
doubt but Mr Love-truth had his; indeed I have heard 
him frequently acknowledge as much; and I am per- 
suaded, that a sense of his failings many times gave 
him much trouble of mind; but I know that my master 
took great pleasure in his company and conversation 
too, and you know it is not every one that he will be free 
with. 


Heph. Tf Mr Sincerity was fond of him, I shall make 


no doubt of his honesty ; for I am fully satisfied that he 
would not admit any into his favour but such as he belier- 
. ed to be real pilgrims. But did Mr Love-truth say that he 
at any time spoke to the shepherd concerning that part of 
his conduct which troubled him ? 
Care. Why, that was a thing my master asked him ; to 
which he replied, that he once ventured so to do, but the 
Shepherd taking umbrage at it, he was discouraged from do- 
ing it again; besides, he heard one say, that he might as 
well take a bear by the paw, as contradict him; so that 
what with this, and his own timidity of spirit, he was dis- 
couraged from saying any more to him. 
Heph. Oh, oh! if that was the case, I have done; but 
I think that as the shephered had taken umbrage at what 
Mr Love- truth mentioned, he should have been so faithful 
as to have spoken to him about it, and enquired how mat- 
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ters 9tood, and in so doing, he might not have found * 
$0 bad as they had been represented perhaps. 

Care. Yes, that would have been a proper method e- 
nough, and it might have answered a- valuable end; and 
as the shepherd often exhorted others to faithfulness, such 
a conduct would have manifested his own : but instead of 


that, he would say, that as Mr Love-truth was the offend- 


ed, it was his business to apply to him, and not his to 
speak to Mr Love- truth, as the poor man was * by 
a friend of his. 

Heph. Be it so; but as the 8 found that the poor 

man did not come to him; where would have been the harm 
had he waited upon the pilgrim ? It would have shewn 
that he was of a self-denying and also of a forgiving spirit; 
would it not think you ? 

Care. It would so; and it would have been an indication 
that hegvas a practiser of what he often infoxced- upon o- 
thers ; , such a behaviour, I fear, is more talked of than 
practised; which you will say is very lamentable. 

Heph. It is so indeed, Mr Careful; but how did these 
things sit upon the minds of Mr Love-truth's two 
friends ? did this conduct of the eee e no un- 
easiness ? 

Care. You yes, that it did; which they often expressed 
to him; but as they had a value for the shepherd, they 
were willing to bear with him, if possible. I suppose they 
lived in hopes that, in time, he would be of a better tem- 
per. 

Heph. I think, Mr Careful, they were not to be blawed, 
if so be there was any hope of a reformation in the shep- 
herd's conduct; but still I think it was a pity thac Mr, 
Love-truth had not the courage to speak to the shepherd 
more than once; perhaps, had he gone to him again and a- 
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gain, as he saw occasion, it . have had a good effect; 
what think you, Mr Careful? 

Care. Perhaps it might; but I have told you before, the 
reasons why he did not; besides, the shepherd had some- 
thing so austere in his countenance, that quite dismayed 
Mr Love-truth's spirits, which was another great reason 
why he did not unfold his mind to him; so, upon the 
whole, you cannot so much blame him. But, by the way, 
it 1s really my opinion, that had the shepherd condescend- 
ed so far as to have taken Mr Love-truth aside, and talked 
with him in a proper manner, it might have had a good ef- 
fect: and not only so, but it would have been a good exam- 
ple to all the family : you know, Mrs Hephzibah, that a 
good precedent goes a great.way, ba in one who is 
the head of a family. 

Feph. Very true, it does so; but, pray, had not Mr 
ee a personal dislike for the shepherd, 9 you 
think ? 

Care, Not in the 8 I verily believe, 3 I often 
heard him say to the contrary ; all that caused his uneasi- 
ness was, the shepherd's conduct, and the provisions and 
Sauces that were brought to table; and you know that it 
food is not to a person's liking, it many times makes one 
fretful, especially if one happens to be hungry. 

Heph. That is very true, it does so; but could not Mr 
Love-truth have spoken to the shepherd concerning the 
food, and told him what he liked, and what he disliked ? it 
he had, perhaps the cooking might have been altered, and 
the provisions made more palatable by that means. 

Care. You know that Mr Love-truth was but a pilgrim, 
and lived upon charity, and therefore it was not for him to 
direct, or to chuse for himself. 

Heph. There is a great deal in that, en Mr Care- 


fal: I believe what you say to be true. But I think you 
said, 
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said, just now, that the shepherd had a great number of 
lambs under his care, did Mr Love- truth say nothing con- 


cerning the shepherd's management of them? you know 
that they are the tender part of the flock, - and great care 
ought to be taken of them. | 

Care. I have a head, you see, and so has apin; I oup= 
pose this is not the only thing that J have omitted relating 
to you; but you will excuse it, as you see my memory is 
bad. As to the shepherd's conduct towards the lambs, Mr 
Love-truth said, that it was not altogether so pleasing to 
him as he could have wished: it was true, he said, that 
when the lambs were first brought forth, he was very eare- 
ful of them, and seemed to take great delight in them, and 
was assiduous to preserve them from danger, till such time 
as they were folded ; but afterwards, he took no more'care 
of them than he did of the lean sheep, unless any of them 
bid fair for fattening apace. This conduct gave much trou- 
ble to Mr Love-truth ; for, poor man, he thought, that the 
poor lambs should have been az much regarded as the fat 
ones. 

Heph. I suppose he thought that che proprietor of the 
flock had an equal regard for one as for the other; did he 
not, Mr Careful? 

Care. Yes; and he had heard by-the-by, that this was 
really the case; he also very-naturally thought, that the weak 
had most need of succour and assistance. 

Heph. Very true; I don't at all wonder that his mind was 


not satisſied with such a contrary behaviour. But, pray, Mr 


Careful, were there any more shepherds upon the plain be- 
sides these two that you have been Penn of? Did Mr 
Love-truth say that there were? ä 
Care. Oh, dear! yes, many, both regular, and irreg ar. 
You know that the plain is very large, and much cattle 
Q 2 | feeding 
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feeding thereon, both sheep, and goats; it would be impos- 
sible for two shepherds to take care of the whole flock. 

Heph. In that you are very right, Mr Careful ; but, 
pray, did Mr Love-truth say any thing concerning the rest 
of the shepherds? 

Care. Yes, yes. Though I have a forgetful head, yet! 
remember a great part of the account he gave of them 
which I should have told you, if you had not asked me. 

Heph. Please to excuse me, Mr Careful ; but, pray, let 
me here the account he gave of them. 

Care. Why, I suppose that you look upon Mr Love- 
truth to be a man not easily pleased, and, in fact, I don't 
think he is; especially when things went contrary to his ex- 
pectation. Now, in the conduct of several of these shep- 
herds, there were, among others, two things in particular, 
that made him uneasy, which he had not indeed from per- 
Sonal knowledge, but from good information. 

The first thing which several of these shepherds displeas- 
ed Mr Love-truth in, was, that they frequently spent their 
time in a very unbecoming manner; namely, in frequent- 
ing public places, to which they had no call to go; and 
playing at various games, which he thought to be unlawful 
this was one cause of his uneasiness. 

Hepb. I don't at all find fault with Mr Love-truth for 
his tenderness; but you know, Mr Careful, that the hu- 
man frame requires exercise, and a little diversion now and 
then to animate, and quicken the senses: therefore, was 
not this a needless scruple in Mr Love-truth? 

Care. After I had heard him give his reasons for his scru- 
ples in this respect, I could not say that they were altoge- 
ther needless. 

Heph. Pray, Mr Careful, what reasons did he give for 


his scruples ? And wherein did he think that they acted 2- 
miss. 


Care. 
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Care. Why, he had three reasons for his uneasiness: 
First, he thought such conduct might be a means of taking 
off their thoughts from the occupation they were engaged 


in; and that, you know, would be a bad case. His second 


reason was, he thought if the time which they spent in this 
idle manner, as he called it, was by them employed in o- 
verseeing and taking care of the weak of the flock, it would 
be much better than to let them be so greatly neglected 
and I doubt not but you will say, that such a remark wag 
not altogether unnecessary. 'The third reason, he gave was, 
that it was an ill precedent to their domestics; for he thought 
that they, seeing their teachers take such liberty, and fol- 
low cuch practices, would be in danger of copying after 
their example; and so, by-and-by, it would be like master 
like man, as we use to say; and indeed he had some ground 
80 to fear, because, as he was told, some of them actually 
ventured to do as the shepherd had done : and, you know, 
as the shepherds did such things themselves, they could not 
with a good grace lay the evil of it before others. Now, 
Mrs Hephzibah, do you think that was a needless nicety in 


Mr Love- truth, or no? 


Heph. Oh, dear! by no means; I am fully convinced 
that Mr Love-truth's sentiments were, in this respect, very 
just; and hope that neither of the shepherds he was with 
were of this number. 

Care. No, neither of them; and though he disapproved 
of part of the conduct of the last he was with, yet this he 
Spake to his honour, and with a degree of pleasure, that he 
was not addicted to any such practisces, but rather reprov- 
ed those that were, especially if he knew that any of his 
own house were found so doing. 

Heph. Well, I am pleased with that however ; and am 
as well pleased to hear that Mr Love-truth was ready to 
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8peak 80 well of the shepherd in this respect; methinks it 
convinceth me that he was no enemy to him. 

Care. Enemy! no, by no means; I dare say, that he 
would have ran through many dangers to have served him, 


notwitstanding all that had past between them. 


Heph. Well, this pleases me again; for you must know 
that I don't like to have people part at enmity one with a- 
nother. But as we are speaking of this, it is just come to - 
my mind to ask you, if Mr Love-truth told you how the 
shepherd's domestics (as he called them) liked the Fan. 
sions of the house; did he, or did he not? 

Care. Had I not been a dunce, I might have told you 
that before; some of them, and especially those that Mr 
Love-truth took for his friends, (though sometimes the 
poor man was ready to think that he had ne'er a friend) of- 
ten acknowledged to him, that they were very disagreeable, 
and more especially the sauce; for, you must know, their 
palates were something dainty: but others, yea, the great- 
est part of them, praised the provision wonderfully, even as 
though there was none like it in all the plain, and like wise 
sucked in the sauce greedily. It was Mr Love-truth's o- 
pinion, that let the shepherd set what he would before them, 


they would have liked it, and praised it, such an high opi- 


nion had they of his cookery; but you know there is a wide 
difference in people's palates ; what one likes another dis- 
likes; some like meat best when it has been kept too long, 
whereas others can't bear any thing that is the least taint- 
Wy | 2 | | 

 Heph. Very true, Mr Careful; but for my part, T should 
chuse to mess with the Jatter, and let the shepherd's do- 
mestics enjoy themselves with the former, as they have such 
a liking for it, Well, Mr Careful, now, if you please for 


the second part of Mr Love-truth's grievance cohcerning 
the shepherds, | 


Car 
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Care. So much of it, Mrs Hephzibah, as I can remember, 
I will relate to you; but it being some considerable time 
since he left our house, *tis very possible I have lost some 
part of it. I shall introduce this part of the story, as before, 


by observing, that on this plain there were many who bore 


the character of shepherds, but went under various denomi- 


nations; though, according to Mr Love-truth's account, 


they may be reduced to these bung. namely, the established 
shepherds, and the tolerated ones 
Heph. Then 'tis to be hoped that the flocks v were well ta 
ken care of amongst them all. | 
Care. Why, one would imagine so; but, perhaps, i in the 
sequel, you will be of a different sentiment. The account 
I had of the established shepherds was this: Those who 


were at first raised to that high station, and also the Majo- 


rity of theix successors for several generations, executed the 


office they were placed in, with a great degree of honour 


and credit, insomuch that their memory 1s had in reputation 
upon the plain to this day, for having governed their flocks 
well, and fed them with wholesome food : but in process 
of time, there sprang up another generation, who cared as 
little for the flocks, as the others had been diligent in the 
discharge of their duty; this careless generation had spread 
themselves over the plain, when Mr Love- truth came overit, 
excepting a plate here and there where there werea few, who 
by his talk, did exert themselves more than common, but 
through i it got themselves hated by their brethren, who did 
their utmost to get them divested of their office ; and this, 


you will say, was a bad case. 
Heph. A bad case, indeed, Mr Careful ! But, pray, what 


became of the flocks all this while; surely they must be i in 


a bad Situation, were they not ? 
Care. No doubt of that; for by What! could learn, they 


Were in a most starving condition, bit chat those shépherds 
Q 4 | were 
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wene little concerned about. Shepherds, did 1 call them? 


Were they worthy the appellation? Tis true they wore the 


shepherd's habit, so called, and would have others think 
that they were really such; but twas Mr Love-truth's o. 


pinion, and J join with him, that they more properly might 


be termed hirelings, who cared not for the sheepz for it ap- 


peared, even to a demonstration, that tw as only the fat and 
the fleece that they had in view, by their ny — clo- 
thing themselves there with. 

Heph. This brings to my mind a passage that I once 
read in an ancient record, concerning some shepherds who 
were much of the same complexion as these; to the best of 
my remembrance it runs thus: Moe to the shepherds that do 

feed themselves : should not the shepherds feed the flocks ? Ye eat 

the fat, and ye clothe you <vith the wool, but ye feed not the flocks. 
Care. Very pertinent to the purpose indeed, Mrs Heph- 
zibah; and, for my part, I cannot think but such a denun- 


ciation will one day fall upon the shepherds we are now 


talking of, unless there be a reformation in them, which, 
at present, there seems to be no prospect of. 


Hepb. An awful case, indeed! Mr Careful. But, pray, 


did these shepherds observe any order or discipline among 
their flocks? Did Mr Love-truth say any thing of that sort? 

Care. By what I could learn from him, they observed 
none at all; the sheep might do as they * Ft and wander 
where they would, for what the shepherds cared; and if 
any of them were diseased, or received any hurt, which you 
know is often the case with sheep, they might heal them- 
selves or die, for all that these shepherds did. 

Heph. This brings to my memory another passage in the 
before-mentioned record, the purport of which is, The dis- 
eared have ye not ſreugibened, neither have ye healed them that 
awere zick, neither have ye bound up that which was broken ; nei- 


ther 
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ther have ye brought again that which was driven away, neither 
have ye sought' that which was lost And again, My Sheep 
wandered and atrayed through all the mountains, and upon every 
high hill; yea, my fick was scattered upon all the face of the earth, 
and none did search or seek after them. 

Care. A just portrait, indeed, of those Abe 5 | 
also of the flacks over which they pretended to have the 
charge; now this, you must think, gave no small concern 
to Mr Love- truth. 

Heph. Poor man! For my part, I PR not at all blame him; 
it must certainly be a matter of great concern to any seri- 
ous thinking person. But, pray, Mr careful, had these 
persons, think you, any expectation that the proprietor of 
these flocks would sometime or other come and eee 
zance of their proceedings? 

Care. I understand that they professed to believe that he 
would come amongst them; but by their practice, it seem - 
ed as though they did not believe it, nor desire it neither. 

Heph. It seems so indeed, Mr Careful; but come when 
he will, it is my opinion, there are few of them will have 
the pleasure to hear him say, Well done, good and faithful 
ſervant. But, Mr Careful, what account did Mr Love- 
truth give of the tolerated shepherds? Did they behave 
more to his satisfaction than the former ones, or did they 
not? 

Cars. He e that FS would have so done, Mrs 
Hephzibah ; and 'tis true, some few of them he was greats. 
ly delighted with, they being, according to the account he 
had of them, of the same stamp, with the first shepherd he 
was with, These were diligent in the trust committed to 
them; not seeking their own profit, but careful in watch» 
ing over their flocks, and took the utmost care to feed them 
with pasture convenient for them; strictly observing a good 
&conomy, taking the greatest care that neither a sheep nor 
a lamb 
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a lamb should be wanting; and if at any time either of 
these chanced to wander from the fold, no rest would they 
take till they had recovered it, if possible to the fold again. 
If any were diseased, or hurt by a beast of prey, all proper 
metliods were taken by them to cure the sick, and heal the 
wounded ; and this, you will think, afforded Mr Love- truth 
a great degree of pleasure. 

Heph. No doubt but it did; and I am 1 glad that he had 
something in his way that gave him pleasure, amidst all his 
troubles. But were those few you speak of, the only ones 
that acted in this manner? Did not the rest copy after their 
example? 

Care. 'That they did not is evident, from the .account.! 
I gave you of the second shepherd that Mr Love-truth was 
with ; for, by what I could learn, they were come to the 
like pass with some of the same employ in former times, 
whose conduct caused one of the principal good shepherds 


to say, and no doubt with great concern, All seek their can, 


and none the things of the pretrietor; though tis to be suppos- 
ed that there were some few excepted then, as well as when 
Mr Love-truth was upon the plain. *Tis true there were 
several that pretended to be like minded with the few, but 
Sooner, or latter it appeared that they were quite opposite 
to them; and this was a great part of our pilgrim's griev- 
ance : indced they in general pretended to have the honour 
of the proprietor and the good of the flocks at heart; but it 


appeared most obvious that this was not the case; they 


having by their conduct shewn, that they had no more re- 


gard for their flocks, than had the established for theirs : 


and it was evident that the flocks of both were equally in a 
starving condition; and that the sþepherds were alike 
thoughtless of them; and by what Mr Love-truth could learn, 
things grew worse and worse in this respect. | 


Hep. This is certainly a bad affair, Mr Careful; but 


what 
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what shall one say? Tis to be hoped that when things are 
at the worst, they will mend ; and one would imagine, from 
the relation you have given, that things cannot be much 
worse than'they then were. 

Care. The things that TI have related to you were cer- 
tainly in a bad situation when Mr. Love-truth was upon 
the plain; and I am ready to think that they are not much 
better now; so that, as to their amendment, there is but 
little prospect of it, unless their growing worse and 
worse be an indication thereof: indeed it was the opinion 
of some of the inhabitants of the plain, that there was a 
time coming, when things would be widely different 
from what they were then : they expected, that at that 
period the shepherds, to a man, would be faithful ones, 
and the flocks in a more flourishing condition than ever 
they had yet been; and truly, I cannot say but that I at 
present harbour the same sentiment in my own breast, 

which, at times, gives me much pleasure. 

Hieb. That will be a happy time indeed ! and for the 
sake of the flocks one would earnestly wish its approach: 
certainly, those who delight in the prospect of it, must 
greatly rejoice when it takes place. But, pray, Mr. Care- 
ful, did Mr. Love-truth say any thing about the shepherds 
agreeing, one with another? Was there a harmony sub- 
sisting between them, or was there not? | 

Care. You know tis an old saying, That two of a trade 
Seldom agree; which saying is verified in the persons pro- 
fessing this occupation. In a former period of time, as Mr. 
Love-truth learned, there were few shepherds upon the 
plain, in comparison, but what were established ones, and 
accordingly claimed the sole prerogative of the shepherds 
office, and always cast an envious eye towards such as at any 
time intermeddled with the same; and, as they had a pow- 
er given them by their supreme, those whom 1 now call 


tolerated 
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tolerated ones were much annoyed by them, but much more 
so when their number increased upon the plain: then they 
were harassed by the established ones exceedingly, by be- 
ing debarred from, or turned out of their office z and not 
only so, but by being loaded with the heaviest calumnies 
that could be invented , and if they visited their flocks, it 
was almost at the peril of their lives. This way of proceed. 
ing continued a considerable time: but after a while, ano- 
ther sovereign arose, whose disposition towards the tolera- 
ted shepherds was not a whit better than the former ones: 
yet, in order to bring about a design of his, he gave orders 
that these shepherds should have full liberty to exercise 
their office, and that without molestation; and this, no 
doubt, was matter of great joy to them, as they were lovers 
of their flocks, and had the interest of their proprietor at 
heart, Well, in process of time, this sovereign being re- 
moved, another was placed in his room, and he having a dif- 
ferent turn of thought from the former, ratified what the 
other had begun, gave these shepherds full liberty to exe- 
cute their office, and took care that they should not be mo- 
lested in time to come; by which means they have enjoyed 
peace and tranquillity in a gocd degree even to this day. Of 
this affair I only give you a brief sketch, for 'tis not in my 
power to relate to you all that Mr. Love-truth said concern- 
ing it. | 
Heph. This relation, brief as it is, giveth me a great de- 
gree of pleasure, and the more so, as those tolerated shep- 
herds continue to enjoy their liberty, and none dares to de- 
prive them of it; and one would hope that those upon the 
establishment are now of a better disposition towards them 
than they were in time past. 

Care. It would be well if that was the case, Mrs. Heph- 
zibah, but by Mr. Love-truth's account, there is but little 


appearance of it, for he says they haye made yarious at- 
tempts 
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tempts to wrest the privileges from them; and once, in 
particular, in the time of a succeeding sovereign, who fa- 
youred not the tolerated, they had almost accomplished their 
design; but by a most remarkable interposition of provi- 
dence, when things were brought to a crisis, they were baf- 
fled in their enterprize, and their design entirely frustrated, 
no doubt, to their great mortification ; since which time the 
eucceeding sovereigns, being of an excellent disposition, 
have given them no countenance in this affair; on which 
account they can do little more than despise the tolerated, 
which, by appearance, many of them do with all their 
hearts. 

Heph. As this is the case, I will ask but one question 
more concerning them. Pray, did Mr. Love-truth say any 
thing how these swains agreed one among another, or did 
he not? 

Care. By what he related, that question may be soon an- 
szwered; for they having but one rule to go by, had no- 
thing to disagree about unless it was who should have such 
a flock that yielded the best fleece, conceruing which most 
of them were anxious, and would not leave one stone un- 
turned, in order to accomplish their end; and great bick- 
erings, strife, and debates have been, and still continue, be- 
twixt some of them on that account. Indeed Mr. Love- 
truth thought that none of them all had any thing farther 
m view; for they regarded their flocks s0 little, as that 
they would leave them without the least concern, when- 
ever they could meet with a more advantageous post. 

Heph. According to this, then, the old proverb is veri- 
hed in them, No fleece, no shepherd. But *tis to be hoped, 
that when they had got a better post, as you call it, they 
were then more diligent in their duty than they had been 
before. Le 


Care. Far from it; on the contrary, they generally ap- 
| peared 
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peared more idle; for being thus advanced, they eare not 
how little they inspect into the state of their flock, or how 
seldom they are amongst them: their custom is to visit 
their flocks perhaps twice or thrice in the year, and to pay 
a hireling small wages for officiating the rest of the time; 
who generally cares as little for the flock as his master does. 

Some of these swains get to themselves pluralities, and 
then, you know; it is impossible for them to be with each, 
What the consequence will be when the Proprietor comes, 
Iwill not say; but am of opinion, that when he many in. 
quisition, it will be fatal to them. 

Heph. Indeed Mr. Careful, I am quite of your opinion; 
for my part, I am almost sick of them, so desire to hear no 
more of them. Now let us turn our discourse to the to- 
 lerated shepherds; of whom I expect to hear a much bet- 
ter account. 

Care. it would be a pleasure to me, to give you the best 
account in the world of them, but I fear that if I give you 
a just relation, your sickness will be increased. No doubt 
but you remember the hint that I before gave you; and 
sure I am, that there can be no pleasure in expatiating upon 
it, as I have not the least room to extenuate; for Thave rea- 
son to believe, that what Mr. Loye-truth said is Just, and it 
gave him great uneasiness. 

Heph. And great reason had he to be coteefnend; and, as 
it is a melancholy case, I think we may as well let it drop. 
But yet, methinks, I should be glad to know if Mr. Love- 
truth said how they agreed one among another; there can 
be no harm in that, however. : 

Care. Tis my opinion, that the relation =p that 
may not be so agreeable to you as you may imagine; but as 
you desire it, I will give you a brief hint concerning this 
matter. You may remember, I told you .that the shep- 
herds upon the plain consisted of various classes: now 
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these various classes consisted chiefly of the tolerated ; 
and as it was never kaown, that all mankind were of 
one sentiment, so it cannot be expected that that was 
the case with these shepherds; though, *tis true, in 
some things they agreed tolerably well; yet, with regard 
to some others, they many times had great altercations. 
The principal things that they differed-about (by what Mr. 
Love-truth could learn, and I from him) were, the manner 
of governing their flocks, and the nature of the herbage 
with which they were to be fed; and these, you will say, 
are two very material things. Concerning government, a 
few appeared somewhat strict, and contended for the same, 
as judging it highly necessary for the good of the flocks. 
On the contrary, others judged that such a procedure ra- 
ther tended to cause distraction, and breed animosity: but I 
think were they to adhere strictly to the rules of the plain, 
they might soon be settled, and so have no occasion for dis- 
puting concerning these points. 

Heph. Then there is such a thing as a ellen of rules 
of the plain extant, is there ? 

Care, Yes, yes, that there is. El have. a copy at . 1 
had I thought of this conversation, I might have put it in 
my pocket; therein you see the method of governing the 
flocks at large. 

Heph. And 'tis to be supposed, that as there is = a thing 
in being, those shepherds are not destitute of it. 

Care, I don't doubt but that every one of them has a co- 
py: but if they do not consult it, or will not adhere to it, 
they may as well be without it. 

Heph. Very true, Mr. Careful: if an architect will not 
regard his rule, no wonder if his building be not uniform. 
Well, but wherein did they differ concerning the food for 
their flocks? one would think that there need be no disputes 
about that. 


Care. 
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Care. And yet I think this was the chief point they con- 
tended about. You must know, some few there were who 
were very particular concerning the manner and sort of her- 
bage they fed their flocks with, never grudging the labour 
they bestowed upon them, and thinking nothing too nice 
wherewith they fed them; taking the utmost care that no 
wild or poisonous weeds grew on the spot whereon the 
sheep grazed that were under their care: and not only so, 
but as oft as they judged it needful, they would cast among 
the sheep and lambs an herb, or plant called draw-me, and 
another called hal- come, which they had from the lasting- 
hills, these plants being not to be found elsewhere : and as 
both of them were of an excellent flavour, the sheep fed up- 
on them with pleasure, and many of them grew much there- 
by, as Mr. Love- truth informed me. He also said, that the 
other shepherds, excepting those whose taste was vitiated, 
now and then would cast a little of these plants amongst 
their flocks ; but before the sheep had got a full meal, they 
would cover it over with what Mr. Love-truth called bastard 
plant the name of one was be-go2d, a second good-mations, a 
third get-grace ; the taste of which was not unlike darnel a» 
mong good bread- corn. 

Heph. Oh, darnel! J shan't forget Grads I am sure that 
that 1 gleaned among the wheat, and eat of when I was at 
the first castle, made me sick enough. 

Care. Well, from that you may judge how these weeds 
agreed with the sheep. But these three were not all; for 
they also cast among them a fourth, called must-doz and, 
by what I could find, a musty taste it had ; and although 
few of the sheep liked it, have it they must, because it was 
the shepherd's pleasure to give it them. You must think 
that the ill savour of these weeds tended to take away the 
sweet flavour of the two good herbs, and like wise to pall the 
appetite of the poor sheep. 


Heph, 
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Feb. To be sure it did; but as there were goats upon 
the plain, why did they not (if the weeds must be distribut- 

6d) give to them; perhaps they might be more suitable to 
their constitution and palate too; you know there is a wide 
difference between sheep and goats. 

Care There is 80 and perhaps the latter might not dis- 
like the provender; yet, in my opinion, it would be of as 
little use to them as to the sheep. But bad as these plants 
were, a great stir was made in behalf of them, by those 

who used them; nor did they scruple to affirm that they 
had authority in the rules of the plain, to dispose them in 
the manner they did; alledging that this method was most be- 
neficial to the flocks, and more for the interest of their ro- 
prietor; nor did they neglect to ſix opprobrious names up- 
on the few shepherds before mentioned; because they main- 
tained that their method was most consistent with, and a- 
greeable to the aforesaid rules, and the directions given by 

the proprietor. 
Hepb. Tis great pity, Mr Careful, that this should be the 
case; but as you have perused the rules, what think you of 
the affair? which of the two parties in your judgment, . 
most agreeable to them? 
Care. My judgment, Mrs. Hephzibah, is not to be 

depended upon, therefore not a standard for others; but, in 
my opinion, the practice of the few I first mentioned was 
most salutary and nourishing to the sheep, and also to the 
lambs. 

| Heph. Indeed I am ready to join issue with you but 
perhaps the others were honest men, and acted, as they 
thought, in the best manner; for 1 Should think that no 
one who has a yalue for the rules, the sheep, and also for 
the proprietor's interest, would wilfully act repuznant 
thereto, 

Care. I am willing to believe that what you say is true; 
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but this is an indication that the best of men are but 
men; 


Heph. That's true, Mr. Careful, it is 50. Well, but 


how did the other classes manage? had you any account of 
them? N 

Care. Such an account, as in my opinion, will not be ve- 
ry pleasing to you: you remember I have already told you 
what a starving condition their flocks were in; and no won- 
der, as they had no wholesome food to ſeed upon, but lived 
upon mere trash; with which they seemed to be content, 
yea, took pleasure therein. 

Heph. This being the case, one would think that this 
class had no regard to the aforesaid rules. 

Care. One would think so indeed; but yet they made as 
great pretensions thereto, as the other shepherds did; and 
looked on them as ignorant or obstinate, because they did 
not act in like manner with themselves. All these things 
put together, made another great part of Mr Love-truth's 
grievance; but 1 have not told you all yet. You must 


know, that however these shepherds disagreed about the 


aforesaid matters, they all (some few excepted) agreed in 
one thing, viz. in setting up seminaries (or what you please 
to call them, ) for training up and qualifying persons for 


the shepherd's employ ; and when they had been at school 


a certain time, and learned such and such things, then they 
were placed in the office of a shepherd, either to assist ano- 
ther, or to have the whole care of a flock themselves. This 
Mr Love- truth thought was shooting beside the mark, be- 
cause, though he was conversant with the aforesaid rules, 
yet he could not find one syllable of a direction for proceed- 
ing in this manner; besides, it ran in his head tliat it was 
the sole prerogative of the proprietor, or Lord of the plain, 
to qualify and settle shepherds therein; and truly I am o 
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his opinion, because there are express declarations in the 
rules to that purpose. 

Heph. It may be as you say; but yet there can be no harm, 
you know, in a person's having learning; and surely a per- 
son that is well skilled therein, must have his understand- 
ing better cultivated than one that is not. 

Care. Why, I will tell you, Mrs Hephzibah, Mr Love- 
truth was no enemy to learning, provided it was kept in 
its proper place; he has said, that, for his part, he should 
not be uneasy if every shepherd upon the plain was posses- 
sed of it; but he abhorred the thought of its being an abso- 
lutely necessary qualification for this employment, be- 
cause he said that some of the principal shepherds in every 
age had been destitute of it. 

Heph. But, Mr Careful, do you not think that learning is 
a useful hand-maid to these persons, and 50 answers some 
valuable purposes? 

Care. I once heard of a hand-maid, who, upon a par- 
ticular occasion, despised her mistress in her heart; the 
result of which was, she got herself turned out of doors; 
which, you will say, was very just; and when the hand- 
maid yous peak of acts in the same manner (which I fear is 
too often seen, ) it would be well if she was served so too. 
Shepherds are frail mortals, as well,as other folks, and are 
prone to set too high a value on that which profiteth not. 
As to the valuable purposes this science may answer, I 
must leave them; but *twas Mr Love-truth's opinion, that 
a swain, who yet was not possessed of it, might be as ex- 
perienced in the shepherd's employ (if not more so) than 
multitudes of those who had it; and this, he said, many 
times appeared to a demonstration. Our pilgrim was the 
more confirmed in this opinion, because he had read an 
epistle wrote by one of the most eminent shepherds that ever 
was upon the plain; who, though he was brought up and 
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educated by an eminent doctor, and under him had ac qui- 
red a great stock of literature, and spake more tongues than 
any man could pretend to; yet he set it all at nought, e- 
steemed it as mere dross, and depended wholly upon the 
proprietor or Lord of the plain, for his proper qualifications, 
in which he greatly excelled. | 

Heph. If this be the case, I have no more to say; please to 

prosecute Mr Love-truth's account. | 
Care. By what I could understand from him, he ima- 
gined that the greater, part of these seminarians (or what 
Shall I call em) took upon themselves this arduous employ, 
more for the sake of the fleece, than for the esteem they 
had for the flock; for, by what he could learn, he said 
there were but few, if any of them, properly qualified for 
this so great an undęrtaking, which he looked upon not to 
be a trifling matter. He said it was very true that some of 
them had acquired the theory of the shepherd's employ; 
but by what he could gather from them that was all. 
Others of them, he said, came from the school near as 
great dunces as when they went to it; knowing as little of 
the shepherd's calling, as an idiot does of the heavenly bo- 
dies, the transit of Venus, or the country of Prester John; 
they having no more notion what pasture was proper for 
the sheep to feed upon, nor how to manage them when 
diseased, nor how to train up a dog, nor how to make 
use of one, if trained to their hands, nor how to make 
use of the crook, than the man in the moon. Mr 
Love-truth thought that the only thing these novices un- 
derstood about sheep, was the shearing part: which 
part, by the by, you know, is not in a shepherd's com- 
mission: according to the rules, part of their commission 
runs thus, Feed my sheep — feed my lambs; but not one 
word about shearing. Mr Love-truth was of opinion, 
that if these persons were proper, and must come in- 
” to 
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to the flock, it would have been much better if thay had 


been employed in a different branch, and, as such, they 
might have been useful subjects in their generation; and $0 
chey might as well have saved the sweat of their brains, spent 
in studying, and their masters the fatigue which pang 
doubtless had in teaching them. 

Heph. To be sure, Mr Careful, this is not a pleasing ac- 
count; and as these persons were deficient in other respects, 
I suppose they had but little skill in fox-taking, which L 
take to be a part of the shepherd's office. 


Care. But little, Mrs Hephzibah; for I question whether, 


in reality, they knew a fox from a goose. 

Heph. Sure they couid not be so ignorant as that comes 
to, Mr Caretul. 

Care. I could give you several instances of their igno- 
rance; for a specimen of which, take the following one, as 
T had it from our pilgrim. You well know that there is a 
wide difference betwixt a fox and a squirrel, both in shape 
and nature: every one knows, who has smelt a fox, that 
it is a stinking animal, as weil as mischievous; but a squir- 
rel is the contrary. Now, at a certain time, one of these 
simple shepherds being abroad, happened to espy a squir- 
rel, and judging it to be a fox, without any further enqui- 
ry, he called some of his domestics together, and told 
them that there was a fox in such a place; upon which 
they agreed to go and catch him. Accordingly they took 
their dog with them (which was almost useless,) and a- 
way they went. When they came to the place where the 
Squirrel was, and had descried him, the domestics being 
as ignorant as their master, or willing to humour him, (as 
is too often the case), immedlately claps their hands to the 
dog, and cries out, Seize him, seize him a fox, a fox: and 
really, amongst them the poor squirrel had not an easy mat- 
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ter to escape with his life. Now if this was not ignorance, 
I know not what is. | 

Heph, Very true, it was so; but yet it is to be hoped that 
some of these seminarians, as you term them, were able men, 
and well qualified for the work they were employed in, 0- 
therwise it would be bad indeed. 

Care. That there might be some, I do not remember 
that Mr Love-truth questioned; but then they were such 
as placed no dependance upon their aequirements : I think 
one of them told him that he did not, and that he was well 
Satished that it was not in the least helpful in teaching 
him the manner of folding, feeding, catching, or cleansing 
the flock, over which he was placed; but that he depended for 
his furniture entirely upon the Lord of the plain, as direct- 
ed in the rules thereof. But as I have another story by the 
end, if you please, we will dismiss these shepherds, and at- 
tend to that. . 


Hepb. You are very obliging WHY Mr Careful; pray 
let me hear it. | 

Care. The story relates to two persons who set out on 
pilgrimage, both about the same time; the one a male, 
the other a female; the man's name was Stedfast, and the 


_ woman's name was Wavering. Now as Mrs Wavering was 


travelling over the plain called Hope, she was overtaken 
by Mr Stedfast, and after compliments past, Mr .Stedfast 
enquired of Mrs Wavering whither she was bound? To 
which she replied, that she was travelling towards the Land 
of Light. My face, said Mr Stedfast, is also set thither- 
ward; and as this is the case, I shall be glad of your com- 


pany. Mrs Wavering at first seemed somewhat shy, but, 


upon examining each other's credentials, and finding them 


to agree together, they struck hands, and mutually agreed 


to bear each other company to the desired port; and, by 


what TI could learn, they walked on very happily together 


for 
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for a considerable time, and were very helpful to each o- 
ther on the road: if one saw any danger in the way, the 
other was informed of it; if one met with a slip, the other 
was ready to assist; if one was going out of the road, 
the other would give a timely caution to look into their 
map; if an enemy attacked them, they helped each o- 
ther against him: and thus they went on till they came 
on this side the Enlightener's. But now things began to 
take a different turn, and their walk together was not $0 
comfortable as it had before been; for, by some means or 
other, debates began to arise between them: not that their 
disputes were concerning the way, no, not in the least; 
but chiefly about the laws and rules of the country to 
which they were travelling; for you must know that they 
had with them a copy of the king's statute-book, about 
which they often disagreed in their sentiments. If Mr 
Stedfast, at any time, saw any thing in the book which he 
thought was agreeable to the King's mind, he would shew 
it to his companion, and give her his thoughts upon it: but 
she, without making farther enquiry, presently said, That 
cannot be, but the meaning of it is so and so; and so obsti- 
nate was she, that her own way she would have, and nothing 
could beat her out of it. So, in order that the poor man 
might have a quiet life, he was obliged to give her her own 
way, and to keep his thoughts to himself; and this, you will 
say, was not a very comfortable way of going on; but, by 
what I could learn, this was the case through the greatest 

part of their pilgrimage. | 
Heph. This was but very indifferent going on indeed, 
Mr Careful; and I dare say that it was matter of concern 
to Mr Stedfast, and the more so, as they had travelled so 
happily together before: and I think that Mrs Wavering 
was quite in the wrong, that she did not enquire into, and 
Search the statute-book diligently, to see if these things 
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were so, as Mr Stedfast had represented them; which had 
she done, perhaps she would have been of her companion's 
mind, and so their tranquillity might have been preserved; 
which would have been a great happiness to both. But, 
pray, Mr Careful, can you account for Mrs Wavering's 


proceedings in the above respect? Was there not a cause 


for it? 
Care. I can give no reason for it, for my part; only Lin 


magine that she was not so much indulged by the merges: 
ener as her companion was. 


Heph. Well, if she was not, what reason had che to dif- 
fer with Mr Stedfast? 


Care. No material reason, as I know of, 2007 you know 


when the sex take it in their heads, they can be perverse e- 


no ugh: but I ask your pardon, Mrs Hephzibah. 
Heph. I can easily excuse your pleasantry, Mr S 
but I think this was a sad case, and I pity the poor man. 


Care. Aye, and the poor woman too; for I know not 


but she was as unhappy in herself, as she made him; and 
I could have heartity wished that it had been otherwise with 
them. But I have another story ready, about two other pil- 
grims ; if you please you shall hear it. | 

Heph. With all my heart, Mr Careful; I hope it will be 
more pleasing than the latter part of the former story. 

Care. We use to say, that the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating. These pilgrims I am going to speak of were 
male and female, as were the other two, and set out on pil- 
grimage partly as they did; and I suppose they were both 
of them cousin-germans to Mr Stedfast, because they bore 
the same name. In what part of the road they met with 
each other, I cannot justly say; though I apprehend that it 


might be between the two castles; but so it was that they 


did meet; and soon after congratulating each other, on ac- 
count of their being come on their way $0 far, it came into 
| the 
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the man's mind, that this female would be a suitable com- 
panion for him, as he found that she was travelling towards 
the Land of Light. Accordingly he opened his mind to 
her; but she seemed to be of a very different way of think- 
ing, and would by no means listen to his proposal. Hows 
ever, he was so intent upon it, that he renewed his suit to 
her; and after some considerable time was spent in argu- 
ing the matter over, she at length consented, which was to 
him matter of great joy; and accordingly they struck 
hands, and set their faces towards their desired haven; aud 
very agreeable company they were one to another: if there 
was any difference, they seemed to excel the two former 
pilgrims. But after a while, this happiness of theirs be- 
gan to abate; for, by some means or other, the man got in- 
to company with one Mr Morose, the same was a bitter e- 
nemy to pilgrims; and, through his means, the man led his 
companion but an indifferent life, insomuch, that I am of 
opinion she oft times repented her bargain : not that they 
disagreed about the way that they were travelling in, nor a- 
bout the rules in the statute-book; no, not in the least: for 
by what I could learn, they agreed in that to a tittle: but I 
apprehend that the disturbance chiefly arose from, and by 
means of, that villain Morose: however, let their uneasi- 
ness come from what quarter it would, the latter part of 
their pilgrimage was very unlike to the beginning. And 
thus you see, Mrs Hephzibah, I don't spare my own sex; 
and own that the men can be as perverse as the women. 
Heph. I see they can, Mr Careful. But I think that this 
man was highly to blame, to hearken to such an incendiary 
as Morose was. And as J don't like to excuse my own sex 
more than yours, do you not apprehend that this woman 
Was in some measure to blame as well as the man? 
Care. I do not imagine that she was altogether without 
fault; but, by what 1 could learn, the beginning of the dis- 
turbance 
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turbance was on the man's part: and, in fact, very rough. 
ly he behaved towards her, which, you know, she could not 
chuse but take very hard. 

Heph. Really, Mr Careful, the relation of these stories 
makes me think those are most happy who walk alone : for 
though it may be somewhat loansome to them, yet they 
have none to disturb them, nor any to please but themselves; 
and, for my part, should I have the offer of a partner in the 
above respect, I think I should rather chuse to walk alone, 
as i have hitherto done: don't you n it will be most ex- 
pedient for me $0 to do ? 

Care. Truly, if what I mentioned to you, Mrs Hephzi- 
bah, was to be always the case, you would not be to blame 
in so doing: but, for my part, I can't say but that I am of 
his opinion, who said that tavo are better than one; and an 
agreeable companion upon the road tends to make a journey 
the more pleasant; and not only so, but may be a means of 
preventing many inconveniencies, as you remember was the 
case of those pilgrims which I have given you an account 
of. Now should you meet with a companion that would 
behave in like manner to you to the end of your journey, 
do you not think it would be more pleasing to you, and 
much better than to walk alone ? 


Heph. Why, Mr Careful, as you say, I don't bw but 


it would: but should I meet with one upon the road that 
might seem to be an agreeable companien, it would be a dif- 
ficult matter to judge whether or no he might in all respects 
prove to my liking : you know, those whom you have told 
me of, went on very well at the first, which might be my 
case: but should it be with me, after a time, as it was with 
them, I know not how I should bear it. But, Mr Careful, 
should I have an offer of this nature in the course of my 
pilgrimage, what methods must I take that I may not be de- 


ceived in this important affair? 


Care. 


he 
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Care. Why, in answer to that, Mrs Hephzibah, II tell 
you a story concerning a couple of pilgrims which I knew, 
and with whom I was intimately acquainted: perhaps the 
story may be a means of preventing you from thinking 80 
ill of a companion as you now do. The man's name was 
Steady; now as Mr Steady was on his pilgrimage, (I think 
it was after he had passed from the Enlightener's lodge) he 
overtook in the road a female pilgrim, who seemed, con- 
sidering her sex, to walk on very briskly, and foot it well; 
and as he was a person who took pleasure in any of your 


sex that travelled well, it directly came into his mind that 


this female would be an agreeable companion for him; and 
withal, judging by her dress that she was a real pilgrim, he 
accosted her in the following manner: Well overtaken fel- 


low-travellerz pray, whither are you bound? Which ques- 


tion, at the first, she seemed somewhat backward to answer; 
but, upon his interrogating her farther, she told him that 
her intention was to go to the Land of Light; but whether 
she should ever attain thereto she knew not, and that by 
reason of her frailty, and the dangers she might meet with 
on the road. 'To which he replied, Dangers upon the road 
must be expected by all those who travel therein; and I be- 
lieve that all who are in it find them; and as you seem to 
complain of your frailty, would it not be more agreeable 
to you to have a companion that might be an assistant to 
you as you prosecute your journey? To which she replied, 
I have nothing to object to what you say in that respect, but 
where is such a companion to be found? I take them to be 
very scarce in our day. Tis very true, says he, but as 
Scarce as they are, tis to be hoped that there is such a thing 
to be found: now should you be so happy as to meet with 
one of these rarities, would you not rather chuse to bear 
him company than to walk alone? To which she replied, 

| To 
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To be sure I should be to blame in refusing good company 
when I might have it. Well, says he, as 1 am in the same 
road, and travelling to the same Land as you are, it is in 
my mind to offer myself as a companion for you, if you 
think proper to accept of me as such. To this she an- 
swered, As by your dress, and the little conversation J have 
had with you, I have no reason to question your being a 
real pilgrim, so upon that head have no reason to refuse 
you as a companion in my pilgrimage : but I apprehend 
that this is not a sufficient ground for me to engage with 
you in such an important affair, because I have been credi- 
bly informed, that there have been many pilgrims, who hap- 
pening to fall in corapany with each other, have joined 
hands purely on that score, but the event hath made it evi- 
dent that it would have been more comfortable for them to 
have walked alone. Well, said he, what are the prelimina- 
ries that you suppose to be necessary in order to settle 
things of this nature on a good foundation? I acknow- 
ledge that the affair is a matter of great importance, and 
therefore should chuse to have it adjusted in such a manner 
as that there may be no room for reflection afterwards: 
please to be so free, as to let me know your mind. To 
which she replied, As an addition to a person's being a pil- 
grim, and in the road towards the Land of Light, I think 
that the following things are very necessary. 

First, That the persons thus covenanting be well satis- 
fied of, and agree in their sentiments concerning their deli- 
verance out of the hands of Nomi. 

Secondly, That they can make it appear that they were, 
each of them,*entertained at the lodge called Reliance: and 
that they there were divested of their slaves attire, and, by 
the same hand, clothed with such garments as are peculiar 

to pilzrims, 

= hirdly, That their n agree with each other. 

Fourthly, 


hil 
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Fourthly, That they have been admitted into the lodge 
called Shepherd's Lodge, which stands on the top of the 
hill, on this side the plain of Hope, wo partook of the 
immunities thereof. 

Fi ifthly, It is also necessary, that they in a good measure 
agree in their accounts of the enemies that they have met 
with one on the road, and also of ng dangers they were 
exposet to therein. 

9:x:hly, It would not be amiss if dy compared notes, 
concerning the favours bestowed upon them by the Enlight- 
ener. 

Seventhly, It is highly necessary that they are, as nearly 
as may be, of one mind, concerning the things recorded 
in the King of the Land of Light's statute-book : because, 
for want of that, many times uneasiness ariseth between 
them m the way. 

1 might add, in the Anke place, that in order that their 
walk may be comfortable to each other, their natural dispo- 
sitions should be nearly alike; and it is my opinion, if any 
or either of these things are wanting, jars and contentions 
will of necessity take place, which, when once they do, 
none can tell to what height they may rise; and then, ra- 
ther than being helpful one to another as pilgrims, they 
will be a burden to each other. To this Mr Steady rephet, 
I must own; fellow-traveller, that these things which you 
have mentioned are of very great moment, and seldom 
found in travellers : but sliould it be so that my account of 
things and yours agree, may TI have the pleasure to hope 
that you will consent to my first proposal ? To which she 


replied, In things of importance I don't chuse to be too 


precipitate. Well, says he, will you give me leave to 
compare notes with you! ? 1 may take your liberty re- 
plied she. 

Upon which Mr Steady told her the whole of his ivwory, 


from 
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from the first, even to the time when he overtook her; the 
recital of which tallying with her own,'she could not chuse 
but acknowledge it; and as to their sentiments concerning 


the statute-book, she found that there was no material vari- 


ation: so that now the chief difficulty lay in getting satis- 
faction concerning the last article, viz. their natural dispo- 
sitions, the which she thought, and indeed I must fall in 
with her, was a point not so easily solved; but, however, 
she agreed, that if he thought proper, they would walk 
in company together for some days, and if upon the whole 
they found that things were agreeable in this respect, she 
would consent to travel with him; and to this proposal he 
agreed. Observe, here was no money in the case. 

Well, after they had travelled together for a considerable 
while, they found that neither of them had any material rea- 
son to find fault in the above respect: what one liked, the 
other approved of, and what was displeasing to the one, 
the other could not bear; and I think this was enough. Ac- 
cordingly, as matters stood thus, they struck hands, and mu- 
tually agreed to walk in concert until they came to their 
desired haven ; and a charming pair they were, very com- 
fortably they travelled together, and exceeding helpful were 
they to each other on the road ; if an enemy met them in 
the way, they joined hand in hand against him; if they 
came to any road that tended to lead them out of the right 
path, and one forgot to look into their map, the other would 


be mindful of it. If they came to difficult places in the road, 


they were so assisting to each other, that they got through 
the same in safety. If at any time their lot was to wade 
through a brook, they were both assiduous in keeping each 
other's chin above water; when ascending a hill, they were 
very helpful to one another; if at any time one was disor- 
dered, which is sometimes the case with the most healthful 


persons, the other would not be wanting in administering 


such 
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zuch restoratives as might conduce to their recovery; and or̃ 
great use were they to each other, when coming over the 
hill on this side the first castle, on which place they were 
beset by thieves. 

Heph. Aye, I remember that place dicht wall; there it 
was that I was robbed of my wheat. 

Care. And in passing through the river at the bottom of 
the hill, and walking through the valleys, they were exceed- 
ing useful to each other. 

Heph. And poor I was forced to foot it alone, through 
those places; I am sureI often wonder how I came off with 
my life. 

Care. And when they came to the town called Forgetful, 
or Vanity, as some call it, how careful were they of each 
other there? If one seemed inclined to turn aside out of 
Self-denial-street, the other would with the greatest ten- 
derness endeavour to prevent the same. If Mr. Steady 
seemed inclined to traffic with the inhabitants, his compa- 
nion would kindly give him a caution against it; and if 
She was ready to turn into a miliner's shop, he was as ready 
to give her a caution; and if by reason of the air of the 
town, either of them began to be drowsy, the other would 
not fail to prevent it. By these means they passed through 
the crowd in safety, and about evening came to my master's 
house, where they tarried a considerable time, and very a- 
greeable company they were. 

Heph. Had that been my case, I Should not have had any 
occasion for these crutches: for want of such a companion, 
Lam sure it went ill with me in that wicked town. 

Care. Well, by-and-by, when you have heard the rest of = 
the account, perhaps you wilt have a better opinion of a fel- 
low-traveller than you had just now. 

Heph. Pray, Mr. Careful, by all means, let me hear this 
Story out, for it gives me much pleasure, 

Care, 
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Care. Had it not slipped my shallow memory, r might 
before have told you, that when either of these pilgrims gaw 
any thing that was remarkable on the road, the other was 
sure to have knowledge of it, in order that they might both 
admire and wonder together : but you will excuse my for- 
getful head, Mrs. Hephzibah. 

But had you been at our house, at the time they were, 
you could not but have been delighted with their behaviour 
one to another; I am sure I was, and so was my master, 
and like wise all the family. 

Heph. Pray, Mr. Careful, what did they $0 much excel 

in, when at your house? Lou will make me fall in love 
with them almost, whether I will or not. 
Care. I cannot remember well enough to enumerate e- 
very particular; and if I could, it would be almost endless; 
but amongst them all, one thing in particular, I think, will 
not-slip out of my mind. 

 Heph. Come, Mr. Careful, let me have that; I — no 
doubt but it is worth hearing. 

Care. Lou remember that one of the things SORE 
by this female pilgrim, as necessary to make their pilgri- 
mage pleasant to each other was, that they agreed in their 
sentiments concerning the things contained in the King's 
statue-book; and J also told you how near their thoughts 
tallied when they compared notes; now, the thing which 
I have upon my mind 1s this : I observed, that whilst they 
were with us, they both took great pleasure in perusing 
the afore-said book, which they earried with them, 
and esteemed above the most costiy jewel; but what I took 
most notice of, was, that when either of them saw any 
passage in the book which they did not rightly under- 
Stand, nor could come at the meaning of, they would pre- 
sently shew it the other; and if he or she could fathom it, 
they took pleasure in — each other, It at any time 
a pas- 
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2 passage was very difficult to be understood, they would 
sit down and consult together about it, comparing other 


passages with that they had their minds upon; and could 


not rest satisfied, till such time as their minds were set ꝙ 
rights concerning the affair. I at any time either of th 
found a passage, a sentence, or word in the Book, which 
they apprehended they understood the true meaning of, 
they would presently shew it the other, and tell their 
thoughts concerning it: but this 1 took notice of, nei- 
ther of them would take it upon the other's word, but 
would well consult it. One time, I remember, Mr. Steady 
came to his companion with the book in his hand, and says 
to her, Here, fellow-traveller, I have found a delightful 
passage! Do you peruse it. Accordingly she took the 
book out of his hand, and read the passage: he then asked 
her what she thought of it? Her reply was, That she 
should be glad to know its meaning. He chen freely told 
her his sentiments of it, and that with some degree of as- 
surance. To which she replied; I thank you for this fas 
vour; but you know my temper is such, that I don't chuse 
to fall in witk things of this nature too hastily; but if you 
please to leave the book with me, I'll consider the passage, 
and also what you have said of it, and then you shall know 
my sentiments: upon which request, he, with great plea- 
sure, left the book with her, and she, with as much delight, 
began to canvass it over; and upon comparing this thing 
with others, she was led to believe that what Mr. Steady 
said of it was right; and the consideration of it afforded her 
much pleasure. Soon after, Mr. Steady came to her again, 
and asked her what her thoughts were concerning the mat- 
ter? To which she replied, I have reason to be thankful, 
Mr. Steady, that you found this passage, and was so good 
as to she w it to me; and I am obliged to you for your com- 
ment upon it, the consideration of which has been very 
8 * 
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pleasing to me; and upon thoroughly weighing it, I find 
that my sentiments concerning it agree with yours. Upon 
which she returned him the book, and desired that when 
he found any thing new in it, he would let her know. And 
this was not the only time that such events happened; for 
daily, and almost every hour, their talk was concerning 
things contained in the statute-book : and, in truth, I think, 


at least, that I never knew any pilgrims more accomplished 


in this respect than these two were. This cup,” you will 
say, was a happy pair indeed, 

Hapb. Say it? Aye, and I may safely say it; and 1 think 
that I may safely say, that there are few, if any, who e- 
qual them; surely they were Ne ee or 
what shall I call them? 

Care. Truly, Mrs. Hephzibab, to be serious, 80 tay i 
were, and I am ready to think that what you say is right, 
namely, that there are few to compare with them. I hear- 
tily wish that there were more of their stamp FL those 
that call themselves pilgrims, let me tell you. 

Heph. And let me tell you, Mr. Careful, I wish $0 too; ; 
for then I might stand a chance to get such a companion as 
Mr. Steady was ; but as things are, Tabs I had better go 
the rest-of my way alone. LES 0 

Care. Oh ho l you are in love with Mr. . Sey are you? 


but were you to have him for a companions, what, would 


Mrs. do. 


Heph. Pray, Mr. 8 * 3 mes 1 don't 
like to coyet other folks goods; no, no, I had much rather 
be as I am; but, however, such a Gallen cramiler as he 
would not be amiss neither. 


Care. No, Mrs. Hephzibah, * ks * * $hould 


you meet with such a one, it would not be your wisdom to 


refuse him. Well, but what think you of his fellow-tra- 
veller, was not she an excellent person, think you? - 
i |  Heph, 
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Heph. Yes, to be sure, Mr. Careful, who says to the con- 
trary ? Pray, What was the name- of — n ? You 
have not told me that yet. 

Care. I see, Mrs. Hephzibah, you are disposed to joke 
with me; but, for my part, I think that she was a person 
worthy to be esteemed; as to her name, if you please, you 
may call her Mrs. Steady, after her companion; for * 
were near of kin, and came of the same race. 

Heph. Why, Mr Careful it is no crime to be a little mer- 

rily disposed, you know; but to be serious (as you said 
just now) I take her to be an incomparible person; and 
very happy it was for her, that she had such a companion 
and likewise, it was as happy for him that he overtook her 
on the way, and that they came to an agreement to travel 
together; and I highly commend the method they first 
took. If all pilgrims, who design to travel together, were 
to act in like manner, it might be a happy means of 
preventing future jars, and they would walk much more 
tomfortably than they many times do; and, in parti- 
cular, than the other pair, you told me of. But, Mr. 
Careful, this story is but one against two, which you know, 
is not an equality, and perhaps this is not to be paralleled: 
pray, did you know, or ever hear of such another pair as 
these last were? or were they the ir, _ that wed $0 
happy together? 
Care. No, no; they were not the ty ones that were 
of this stamp. You know that there is nothing in mature 
but may have its parallel: I knew several that came to our 
house, who were not much unlike them; and I dare say, 
was my master here, he could tell you of many more. 

Hepb. Well, Lam glad to hear that; but I dare say, that 
if Mr Sincerity was present he could tell me of as many, if 
not more, of the same complexion as the former ones you 


mentioned ; but, upon the whole, I think, Mr. Careful, that 
S 2 could 
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could 1 be so favoured, Lord IsnI would be the best com- 
panion that a * can have upon the road; what think 
you ? 

Care. Most certainly, Mrs Hephzibah, he would; and 
was that to be always the case, all other companions would 
be less sought after, than they at present are ; but as that 
is not always the case, I think it not amiss for a person to 
have such a companion as Mr or Mrs Steady were, with 
whom one may freely converse. 

Heph. I do not gainsay that, Mr Careful, and doubt not 
butit gave great pleasure to poor Mr Love-truth, that he had 
a friend with whom he might converse freely when he was 
with the last shepherd you spake of. But this leads. my 
thoughts back to something that you before hinted, which I 
Should like to know the meaning of; travellers, you know 
are generally inquisitive. 

Care. Pray, what is that Mrs Hephzibah ? 
Hepb. Why, I remember you suggested that there were 
upon the plain, both regular shepherds, and irregular ones; 


pray, did your pilgrim say any thing of the dünnes be- 


tween them? 
Care. I think, Mrs Hephribah, you are comewhat nice 


Ain your inquiries, 


Heph. Why, Mr Careful, there is a meaning to it, or 
there is not; I do not take the last that Mr Love-truth was 
with to be a very regular one; nor do I think that those 
who followed their diversion, while their flocks were wan- 
dering at random, to be so; but perhaps the difference may 
subsist betwixt the established and the tolerated, they be- 
ing in some respect e and no g friends to each 
other. 

Care. 1 think, Mrs d you are pretty near the 
mark; for all the established, to a man, think that the to- 
lerated 
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jerated are all irregular, and the tolerated think nt 
stablished are so to a man, 

Heph. According to that, they are all of chem irregular 
in each others esteem. 

Care. They are so indeed; but I tabs a think 
of each other, this we may be certain of, that auch whose · 
conduct is not agreeable to the rules of the plain, may pro- 
perly be said to be irregular, let 3 them 
selves by what name soever. 

Heph. As that is the case, I doubt we shall find beser 
regular ones amongst them all, by the hints that yon have 
before given: but tis to be hoped that the tolerated, though 
consisting of various classes, bad not such e con- 
cerning each other. 

Care, A pin to chuse, by what I could * it is very Nas 
tural, you know for every one to think himself right; and so, 
consequently, to imagine that such as are not like-mmded, 
are wrong; 80 I hope you are satisfied concerning what is 
meant by the regular, and irregular shepherds. _ 

Hepbh. Thus far I am Mr Careful; but tis to be hoped 
that Mr Love truth had ground to believe, that some of 
these shepherds regularly observed the aforesaid ee and 
so were not jrregular. 

Care. He was well satisfied that that wen with 
the first shepherd he was with, and a few moſes though but 
a few. 

Heph. Well, twas a Wien that there were some. But 
Mr Careful, I remember that just now you told me, I had 
pretty near hit the mark concerning this affair, which tome 
is an indication that I did not quite hit it; you know a miss 
is as bad as a furlong ; I am apt to think that you have yet 
somewhat in reserve; may I not know it? 

"wy. It was the saying of a wise man, hv thei encreazeth 
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knmuledge encreareth rorrow ; and should that be your gaben 
you may be as well without this knowledge. 

Hebh. If it should be so, I shall not blame you, but must 
be content with what may follow; but, pray, 155 n 
let me have it, be it as it will. 

Care. Well, if you will not be content without it, you 
must know, that among the tolerated, there were some who 
stepped into the shepherds employ without having the sanc- 
tion of those who were at the helm of affairs; which proce- 
dure, to be sure, was not altogether so laudable as to come 
forth with their approbation; now these were termed irre- 
gular ones; and they were not in connexion with, nor ap- 
proved of by those who had the power of sending forth ac- 
cording to order, and those who had been regularly sent: 
80 you may now see the distinction between the regulars 
and irregulars. But by what Mr Love-truth could learn, 
there were several of these shepherds of various classes, 
who were good proficients in their calling, and were very 
Iaborious therein, taking the utmost care of the sheep and 
lambs, feeding them with wholesome food, and such like : 
but notwithstanding this, there was little or no notice taken 
of them by the others, which gave no small uneasiness to 
our pilgrim; he being not only a lover of truth, but also - 
lover of harmony, especially among persons of this profes- 
sion. He thought, that instead of their being kept at such a 
distance, the utmost efforts should have been made to bring 
about a reconcihation, that they might walk together in 
love and harmony one with another, provided their conduct 
in all respects was agreeable; which, as he was informed, 
was the case with several of them, 

Heph. Indeed T am much of Mr Love-truth's mind in 
this affair, and do not at all blame him for being uneasy z 
love and harmony being what I delight in.——You'll excuse 
me, Mr Careful; but I have another thing dropt upon my 

mind 
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mind, which I should like to be satisfied in; when speak- 
ing of the established shepherds, you suggested that some 
of them had their pluralities, employed hirelings, and but 
little regarded the flocks themselves; pray, was this the case 


with any of the tolerated ? did Mr. Love-truth say any. 
thing of that sort? 


Care. Twas Mr Lovetruth's opinion, that many of them 5 


would have liked pluralities as well as the others; they 
having the fleece principally in view, as before hinted; but 
this would be to act repugnant to their rules, no such thing 
being admitted of by them. 


Heph. As that was the case, Wr had no occasion for 
hirelings. 

Care. You may remember, I told you that some of the 
seminarians were taken in to be as assistants to others; and 
that, you know, is somewhat similar to it. 
 Heph. If a person, through indisposition of nature, or 
advanced age, stands in need of an assistant, I think it is 


highly necessary that he should have one; and that i in or- 


der that the flock should not be neglected. 

Care. That's true, Mrs Hephzibah; and this our pilgrim 
agreed to; but he thought, that if a shepherd had sufficient 
strength to go through his employment, there was none $0 
proper as himself to perform it; and it had a very idle look, 
for such a one to indulge disch with an assistant; for, if 
he took care of the sheep one half of his time, perhaps they 
might be poorly served the other half; and this Mr Love- 

truth thought was the real case. 

Heph. To be sure, this procedure was 8 commendable; 
but as they did not entirely abandon their flocks, as some 
of the other class did, * were not altogether 80 blame- 
worthy neither. 

Care, Very true; but 'twas our pilgrim's opinion, that if 
peer offered, many of them would not stick at that 

84 neither 
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neither; that is, if a better fleece was proposed to them 4 
and sufficient warrant he had for this sentiment, having not 
only heard of, but seen such practices. 

Heph. As that was the case, I have no more to say. 


Care. And this was not all; for within the compass of 


his knowledge there were several, who, when they had ac- 
quired plentiful fortunes, cast off the shepherds employ al- 
together; which, to him, was an indication, that they ne- 
ver had any business to meddle with it, but pursued it for 
the sake of gain. 

Heph. This was sad, indeed; and I can't say but that 1 
am of Mr Love-truth's mind; for tis my opinion, that a 
shepherd, who has a real regard for the interest of the Lord 
of the plain, and a true value for the. flock, careth not to a- 
bandon the shepherd's employ upon any terms whatever, 
and would be ready to think that some woe would come 
upon him was he so to do: so, upon the whole, I think tis 
better for the sheep to be destitute of a shepherd, than to 


have such a one as you speak of. This chat brings to my 


mind the two shepherds with whom Mr Love- truth resided 
when he was upon the plain; methinks I should be glad 
to know whether they are yet alive, and whether they 
continue in their places or not: pray, Mr Careful, have 
you received intelligence from any pilgrim concerning 
them ? . 

Care. Some time after Mr Love-truth left us, a 3 
pilgrim came to our lodge, his name was Honesty, and 
gave Mr Sincerity a particular account of them; Lean't 
say that I can relate all that he said to my master goncern- 
ing them, being not always present when they were con- 
versing about the affair; but, for your satisfaction, I will 
tell you the substance of what I know of it, 

Heph. Well! this pleaseth me wonderfully | 

Care. As to Mr Faithful, the furt chepherd, I had not op- 

| portunity 
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portunity of hearing Mr Honesty say much concerning him 
only this, that he still continued in his station, retained his 
honour and integrity, and took the same care of his flock 
as when Mr Love-truth was with him. 

Heph. This account pleaseth me well: and, perhaps I 
may hear a good report concerning the second. 

Care. I wish, Mrs Hephzibah, it was in my power (as 
coming from Mr Honesty) to give you the best account in 
the world concerning him; but to the great concern af the 
pilgrim, my master, and myself, it is quite the reverse. 

Heph. Surprising indeed! 

Care. And no less surprising than true. 

Heph. Pray, Mr Careful, what was the matter? I am im- 
patient to know. 

Care. The knowledge of it will afford you no pleas 
sure. Remember the saying of the wise ay: before- men- 
tioned. 

Heph. But let me know it, be that as it will. 

Care. Well, if you must know chen, that shepherd is 
turned out of his office. 

Heph Aye, amazing; pray, Mr Careful, what might be 
the occasion of it. 

Care. His misconduct was such, that it could not be 
borne with any longer. 

Heph. Pray, what was the crime or crimes laid to his 

charge ? 
Care. Several things were exhibited against him, but 
particularly one that is not proper to be mentioned by 
man without detestation; so not fit to be rehearsed in a 
female ear, 

Heph. Oh, dreadful! 

Care. Dreadful, indeed ! was you to know all. 

Heph. But, pray, Mr Careful, had Mr Honesty sufficient 
ground to believe that these crimes were justly laid to his 

charge ? 
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charge? or was there not in them that accused him, much 
of the spirit of that monster, Prejudice, the portrait of 
which I saw when I was at your house? . 
Care. As to the justness of the charges, I don't remem- 
ber that he made the least hesitation about that; very pos- 
sibly there might prevail some of that monster's temper 
in some of his accusers; but be that as it will, you know 
there is no gainsaying facts; but Mr Honesty was well 
satisfied that this was not the case with the greater part of 
them, they being such as were firmly attached to his inte- 
rest; and à great affliction it was to them, when they 
were informed of it; and nee * they still re- 
tain a regard for his person. 


Heph. What, were there 885 of his own hands that this 


accused him? 

Cart. Les, several of tags 5 Ny en mt tha 
some others could have done the zame, had * declared 
what they knew. | 

Heph. A bad affair indeed! But aid Mr ee think 
that the accusers were men of probity; that 1 is, could their 
testimony be depended upon ? vey! 

Gare. By what he could m_ ay were to obe depended 
upon to a man. 

Heph. Certainly that must cause the his to appear the 
more clear, But had the shepherd persevered in this evil 
for any space of time ? or was it only of a later date? 

Care. By what I could learn, he practised it before 
he had the We * the Wee and still e 
therein. 


Hepb. Oh, horxid | if poor Mr 3 bad known 


that, i it would have been a greater affliction to him than 
all his other troubles; + But what had the shepherd to 
"a 1 _—_ * ee were exhibited against 
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Care. Just the same as an atrocious criminal has to say 
for himself, when arraigned at the bar; he flatly denied eve- 
ry charge, unless it was such as were 80 obvious, that had 
he denied them, tis a query if he had had one person to 
favour him; and for these, he most artfully (as he ought) 
excused himself, though the excuse he made, to some, was a 
very idle one, and so on them had no effect. 

Heph. But did he give no tolerable testimony of his being 
innocent, supposing it to be but a feigned one? 

Care. The method he took to make his own character 
shine, was (as much as in him lay) to defame such as had 
any thing to say against him; and in this he had an ex- 
cellent talent, whether he had truth on his side or not. 
Besides, he said, that possibly the thing he was taxed 
with, might happen when he was in a dream, and so not 
to be accounted for but such dreamers may I be ene 
from 8 
Heph. I think, Mr Careful, it would have been his wis- 
dom, first to have cleared himself, before he had exhibited 
charges against others; and by that means he would hare 
retained his reputation. 

Care. Very true, Mrs Hephzibah, but that was entire- 
ly out of his power; and, tis to by feared, ever will 
be so. MET 5 

Heph. Pray, what did the other e that were in 
connection with him, say concerning this Aar did toy 
take cognizance of it ? 

Care. By the account that Mr Honesty gave, this affair 
was matter of great concern to them, as well it might; 
for you know that such things being laid to his charge, 
might be a means of bringing an odium upon the shepherds 
in general; and not only so, but what was more material, 
the proprietor of the flocks was greatly dishonoured there- 

by; and this, you will say, was a bad * Well, this 
mat - 
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matter having been reported to the shepherds, they, after 
some space of time, sent messengers to this shepherd, sum. 
moning him to meet them at a certain place, that they 
might enquire into the affair; accordingly he obeyed the 
summons, and came to them. After inquisition wag 
made (some of his chief accusers being present), notwiihs 
standing all his evasions, which were many, they found him 
to be guilty of the fact laid to his charge, and so discarded 
him rom their society, as a just reward for the demerit of 
his crimes. | 

Heph. I think, Mr Careful, that the chepherds acted 
worthily, and are greatly to be commended. But what 
will this poor unhappy creature do for the future, as he iz 
eashiered from his office, and discarded from the society 
of the other shepherds ? surely it must be a great concem 
to him. 

Care By what Mr Honesty could understand, he seem 
to be but little concerned about 1 it, and rather appears more 
bold than ever. 

Hepb. Say you so, Mr Careful! I should have thought 
that he would rather have hid himself in some place of ob- 
security, and there spent the remainder of his days in mourn- 
ning, considering the great dishonour that he has brought 
upon his profession. 

Care. Twas his own honour and interest that seemed 
to lie nearest his heart, by what Mr Honesty told me, 


whilst the honour of the Lord of the plain was out of the 


question. 
Hepb. Well, supposing it was so as Mr Honesty sug- 
gested, yet I think it would have been more likely for him 
to retrieve his reputation among men by such a conduct, 
than otherwise. You know an humble deportment has a 
tendency to raise sympathy and compsssion, even in an 
enemy: and as he was 80 ready with his evasions, tis 2 
Woonder 
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wonder he did not mimic a show of humility; by which 
means he might have got some to favour him, and a fu- 
ture support. | 

Care. From what Mr Honesty said, he did not want for 
eraftiness; in which path it seems as though he always 


walked, and prevailed upon many to engage in his inte- 


rest; how long they will continue attached thereto, I know 
not. 

Heph. Say you $0, Mr Careful ? pray, did you hear 
what methods he took in order to accomplish his ends? 

Care. You remember I have already told you that he 
flatly denied the crimes that he was charged with, and 
persisted in the denial thereof, calling, as it were, Tu 
heaven and earth to bear testimony of his innocency ; 
which, for my.part, I make no marvel ; for if a person — 
commit such crimes, no wonder that he will deny them, 
and also use all the policy imaginable to induce others to 
believe in his innocency; and in this the man was exceed- 
ing apt and ready, by which he, with some gained his 
point. From what I could learn, no advocate at the bar 
had a greater talent in making a good cause appear bad, 
or a bad cause seem good, than he had; and he could tell 
an untruth in such a plausible manner, and with such a 
thew of innocence, that twas almost impossible for a per- 
zon that did not know him, and his artifices, to discredit 
what he said; and by these means he gained the affections 
of some who still espouse his cause though an unrighteous 
one. | | 
Heph. An unrighteous one indeed, Mr Careful ! he ap- 
pears to me to be one who maketh lies his refuge; which was 
the case of some that I once read of, who thought that no 
hurt would come near unto them, whoever else might fall 


thereby. 


Care. That seems to be the yery cage indeed, Mrs Heph- 
zibah ; * 


— 
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zibah ; the passage you refer to I am not altogether unac- 

quainted with, and think it is very applicable to him; and 
i you remember it is farther — And under . have 
they hid themselves, 

_ Hepb. It is so, Mr Careful; and an cata case that 
Was. 

Care. And very dey it is the case of the man we 
are talking of, 

Heph. But what will be the consequence of these Ry 
surely it must be very awful! 

Care. Lou doubtless remember what. was. to be the 
case with those referred to: The hail, that is, some aw- 
ful calamity, Hall 5wweep away the refuge of lies; for all the 
crafts and subtile stratagems that they were masters of, 
could not screen them from deserved vengeance; no, it 
would all of it prove a bed too Short, and a covering. too narrow 
for them to wrap themselves in, in order to hide them- 
selves when the dreadful scourge was to be sent amongst 
them. What will be the case of this person I dare not take 
upon me to sa. 

Heph. Nor do I dk 4 to r him; yet things beem bo 
look very dark against him, But, Mr Careful, is it not 2 
marvellous thing that he has. any one person in his interest, 
seeing this is the case? or are they such as are altogether ig- 
norant how matters are concerning him? 

Care. By what I could learn from Mr Honesty, the 
greater part of them are in a great measure kept in 1gno- 
rance, or at least persuaded by some (who, for what ends! 
know not, are great sticklers for. him) that all that is said 
against him is mere calumny and falshood; by which means 
the credulous part go on, as it were, hood-winked, and $0 
give themselves no farther concern abqut the matter, and 
are ready to fly in the faces of such as have ought to say 
against him. But Mr Honesty was of opinion, that if they 
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knew things as they really were, their sentiments of him 
would soon change, these being, for the most part, well dis- 
posed people. 

Heph. But is it not a great pity, that ee as these 
should be (and that by appearance willingly) kept under 
such a deception'? 


Care. It is so; but perhaps some day their eyes will be 


opened, and they see things in the same light as others do. 


By what I was informed, some there are that still cleave to 
him, who think he is not altogether innocent of the crime 
he is charged with; but they seem to hope that he has re- 
pented of the evil, and therefore they can forgive him. O- 
thers think, that he being exalted above measure with the 
flourishing circumstances that he was in, this calamity came 
upon him, in order to humble r and oY rb it x an- 
zwered the end. | 

- Heph. Had he truly repented of his crimes, and been 
really humbled on account of them, surely he ought to 
have been forgiven ;- but, by the account that Mr Honesty 


gave you of him, there seems to be but little appearance of 


either. It is my opinion, Mr Careful, that where true re- 
pentance, and a genuine humility take place, they cannot 
but be discovered in some degree or other; and that not 
only to the person concerned, but also to those with whom 
he is conversant; but I think there is no evidence of this 
being the case with the person we are speaking of, inas- 
much as he still perseveres in covering his transgressions, 
by endeavouring to make others believe in his innocency; 
and his appearing in such an audacious manner as he does, 
certainly testifies, that he has not a grain of humilityf in had 
which to me is an awful consideration. 
Care. It is so, indeed, Mrs Hephzibah, and a disagree- 
able theme it is to converse about; therefore I should like 
to have our conversation tum upon some other topic. 
Hab. 
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Hb. As that is your pleasure; Mr Careful, Lhave some - 
thing upon my mind to enquire into, which I thought to 
have done, when conversing about the shepherds; but your 
beginning to entertain me with the stories os: EO 
and their fellow-travellers, prevented; me: _ 
Care. Pray, what is that, Mrs Hepbaibah 7 
Heph, Doubtless you remember. telling me, FEA 
were some few of the shepherds who did not agree with 
the others, concerning persons being trained up at schools, 
in order to qualify them for the shepherds office; now I 
should like to know what reason they gave for theit objec- 
tion thereto ? Did not Mr Love- truth mention sometlſing 
about i | PET 
Ray $-bevs already told you.the renmngthate li dere 
truth. had against such a procedure; and by what I could 
find, they were consenant with those which the few shep- 
herds gave; with this addition, that they concluded such a 
practice was highly dishonourable to the Lord of the plain, 
whose province it solely was to qualify and employ such as 
he thought proper, and whom he 4 appoint, woke 
faithful in their office. 
Hep. Nor can I say that their reasons 8 
without foundation; it being not expedient for any to run 
before they are sent, and to push themselves into this ar- 
duons employ, without having the requisite qualifications. 
But, pray, did Mr Love-truth imagine that those who were 
not seminarians, were, every individual of them, $uch as 
were employed in their office by the Lord of the plain ? I 
remember it was his opinion that some of the seminarians 
were: fox he did not make a doubt of it. 
Care. They « all of them professed so to bay Mrs han- 
zibah. 
| Heph, That may be, Mr Careful; but aki 80 to 
be is one thing, and to be so in reality is another. I should 
| | | = be 
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be glad to know what Mr nn thought of the mat 


ter. 


Care. Then, to be plain with you, Mr Love: truth thought 
that some of them gave but very slender evidence of that 
being the real case with them; for either their manner of 
life, or the food wherewith they fed their flocks, gave him 


some 8uspicion that they were not employed by the pro- 


prietor of the sheep: this also was one great occagion of his 
disquiet. 

Heph. Say you 605 Mr Careful? If that be che case, sure- 
ly then there was no room for them to take umbrage at per- 


sons being trained up at schools for the rural employ. 


Care. The rules of the plain were what these few shep- 
herds had their eyes upon, and what they purposed to ad- 
here to in all respects; for these directions, they said, were 
a complete rule, or no rule; if they were, they should be 


followed]; if they were not, they might be as well entirely 


rejected, and so every one follow the dictates of his own 
mind; and then nothing but confusion could be expected 5 
too much of which they had already experienced. 
But for persons to push themselves into the shepherds 
office, is no new thing; some such there were in ancient 
times, as the Lord of the plain himself declares. His words 
are, I have not yent them, yet they run; and in after times 
there were several who followed their example, to serve 
their own purposes, and so no wonder that there are some 


of the same cast at this time; for the rules are still the same 


as they were then, and as great a regard ought to be had to 


them as ever; and sure I am, that such as disregard them 


now, will one day see their evil in so doing, let their pre- 
tences at present be ever $0 specious. | 
Heph. Well, Mr Careful, since this is the case, I have 
nothing further to say concerning the affair. But tis to be 
hoped 2 that — the shepherd's disagreed in the school 
T affair, 
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affair, yet they lived } in amity one with another : for, this, 
Fu know, is very becoming 1 in persons of their profession 

Care. By what Mr Love-truth observed, this was the 
tae with some of them; and a few of the learned were rea- 
dy to condescend to such as were not so, esteeming them 
better than themselves. 

But it was quite the reverse with the generality of the 
learned tribe; who, instead of behaving in an humble kind 
manner towards such of their brethren as had not had the 
same advantages, (which would have been very becoming) 
had them rather in derision, looking upon them with a kind 
of majestic contempt, and esteeming them not worthy of 

their company; yea, scarcely meet to carry their crooks and 
far-boxes after them; 80 vou may easily think that they 
did not esteem them worthy of the shepherd's office. 

Hepb. But did not this shew a great degree of pride, Me 
Careful? 

Ca re. Pride, Mrs Hepheibah they did not want; : for by 
what Mr Love-truth could understand, there was not a set 
of prouder creatures upon the whole plain, they val ued chem. 
selves 80 much for their learning. 3 
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Heph. These things, my friend, hea a bad kues. | 
T only: can lament the case? 
ITho' better times I don't expect, 4 
The humble swains PU not reject. 


4 is 


of the lodge to . le they were e eg viz. 1990 ieh 
called Perseverance, the sight of which caused Hephzibah 
greatly to rejoice; and notwithstanding her infirmity, and 
fatigue through travelling, she began to skip like a young 
roe. In short, her transport was 0 great, that she had al- 
most forgot her crutches, and she began to put forward at 
a great rate; th which $hewed | her e inclination 35 
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speedy arrival at FA much desired place: : and Mr Careful, 
by helping, her forward, as much as in him lay, shewed that 
he was not willing to prevent her; so in a short time her 
arrived at the lodge. 

But before I proceed any farther, it will not be a amiss to 
give a description of it, so far as I had a view of it in my 
dream. This lodge, by what I learned from Mr Intelli- 
gence, who was still with me, is a place of great antiquity, 
its foundation being laid before the universal deluge, and 
built by a very great architect, whose name in the English 
tongue is Free-love. It was situated upon a rock, which 
stood so firm, that even the deluge could not overthrow it. 
Its outward appearance, to virtuosos and lovers of antiqui- 
ty, was exceeding curious, and very magnificent; but as all 
persons have not the same taste, there were others who 
had no value for it, but rather looked upon it as a heap ot 
rubbish, not worth regarding : though, for my part, I must 
say, that I esteemed it as a very complete building. Now, 
as I was informed, this lodge, though hurtful to none, had 
its enemies, by whom it was frequently attacked, and that 
they endeavoured at their utmost might to overthrow it; : 
but notwithstanding all the battering rams they employed 
against it, it was so impregnable, that all their efforts prov- 
ed entirely abortive, its foundation being on such a strong 
rock, and its walls impenetrable. 

This lodge being erected solely for the benefit of pil- 
grims, all that came to it, and lived i in it, were kept in the 
utmost safety, and all the adversaries they had, could never 
pluck them out of it. Here they were entertained at free- 
cost, and were made partakers of all the immunities thereof. 
Two principal persons were appointed to entertain them 

when they came. The name of one was True-hope, and 
that of the other Assurance; each in his turn waited on the 
comers : but sometimes a person officiated, whose 
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name was Desire, a good honest creature, and a great friend 
to pilgrims; but she was not entrusted with the keys of 
several of the apartments which were in this lodge, so that 
when she only was present, the pilgrims could not have a 
sight of them, which min times Was matter "OE uneasiness 
to them. In 

I Hikewise observed, that this Mrs Desire was of bach a 
puny disposition, that sometimes she failed in the execution 
of her office, at which times it is easy to conceive that the 
Pilgrims were but poorly entertained. 

Now I saw, that when Hephzibah came near the 
lodge, Mr True-hope being upon the look-out, and seeing 
Mr Careful, whom he well knew, coming towards the lodge, 
and a pilgrim with him, he ran to meet them, and with the 
greatest tenderness saluted them, and with much parte 
conducted them to the lodge. 

When they came there, and Careful had taken some re- 
freshment, he prepared Himself to return to his place; and 
recommending Hephzibah to the care of Mr True-hope, 
told her, that if she found she had further need of the 
crutches, she might take them with her, if not, she might 
leave them there till they were called for; and Careful re- 
turning, Hephzibah was secured in the lodge. 

The ſirst thing Hephzibah was accommodated with in 
this lodge, was a warm bath, to which she was conducted 
by a virgin, whose name was Credence, and bathed therein 
by another virgin, whose name was Good-work, one of the 
humblest creatures that ever I saw. 

No sooner had Hephzibah entered the bath, but she 
found herself greatly refreshed, and her spirits invigorated, 
insomuch that she had, as it were, forgot the fatigue of the 
past day's travel; also the pain which she had before suf- 
fered from her bones being broke, was greatly abated; inso- 


much that she began to thiuk of throwing her crutches a- 
side, 
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side, seeing she had no further use for them; for when she 
came out of the bath, she found herself as strong as ever, 
which caused her to leap for joy. 

After this, she was entertained with such good things as 
the lodge afforded; and Mr. True-hope having interrogated 
her about various things, according to his usual custom, 
she was conducted to his own apartment, in which she 
rested safely and sweetly; and she lay in this apartment 
the greatest part of the time she continued at this lodge. 

Hephzibah having had a comfortable night, in the morn- 
ing when she awoke, began to think of her journey; but 
liking her lodging so well, she seemed loath to leave j it. As 


she thus lay indulging herself, she began to muse on her 


past day's journey; and ee the care that Mr. 
Careful took of her on the road, the stories he told her, and 
the great usefulness of her crutches, how she was received 
into this lodge, and bathed in the warm bath, the cure it 
wrought upon her, and her being indulged with such a 
lodging; she broke silence, and sang the following song: 


Good Careful unto me was kind, 
And of me took great care, 
Lest I should fall into some pit, 

Which might my feet ensnare. 


But notwithstanding all his care, 
To keep me free from harm, 

My crutches more supporting were, 
Than leaning on his arm. 


The stories he was pleas-d to tell, 

To me a lesson are, | 
Men should not think too highly of 
; The lovely charming fair. 


Shepherds, tis true, they are but men, 
It I the truth may 3 Th 
e 
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The nymphs also, where'er they go, 
Their nature 18 | Hut weak, 


But yet, oh! let me ne'er "ROS 

To give shepherds their due, 
Nor them to slight at any time; 
Though this is hard, *tis true. 


Poor Mr. Love-truth found it so, 
As firmly I believe 


The which, no doubt, did many times 


His tender spirit grieve. 


What father Honest did declare, 
Is sure an awful case 

May this to swains a warning be, 
"That they do ne'er disgrace. 


The noble Lord of that Sweet ian, 
Or from him ever slide; 

But of the sheep may watchful be, 

Whatever them betide. 


The pilgrims that did walk in bairs, 
Are lessons unto me: 

And should I ever with one join, 
Oh! may! careful be. 


Lest I should split upon rel 
Of which I am foretold, 


And meet with troubles in 'my flesh, 


Abiding till I'm old. 


But yet could I a Steady find; 

I know not how twould be; 

Perhaps I might join hand in hand, 
With such a one as he. 


But hush ! am I not safely lodg'd. 
Within this place most fair ? 


And with the treatment I have 1225 | | 


What Steady can ye? 8 
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Am I not healed of my pain? 
The bath wrought me a cure 
And am I not in True-hope's bed? 
To me these things are sure. - 


Oh!] let me ever thankful be 
To him that built this place 

And let me never him forget, 
Till I have run my race. 


And let my grateful songs resound. | 
Lord Isn1's endless praise, 

And tell his wondrous works around, 
In sweetly flowing lays. 


For he alone can raise the weak, 
And those of low degree; 

And he it was that first of all 
From Nomi set me free. 


After she had sung this song, and reposed herself a little, 
up she got, dressed herself, and came down into the family, 
looking as blithe as a bird. Mr. True-hope and the virgins, 
after asking her how she rested, began to congratulate her 
on account of her recovery, and she, in return, paid her 
acknowledgments to them for their favours. * 

After breakfast, she discovered her mind concerned set- 
ting forward on her journey; but Mr. True-hope told her, 
that it might be expedient for her to tarry with them cer- 
tain days, at least till she had seen such things as he would 
shew her, in and about the lodge. To this she readily a- 
greed; and indeed she liked the proposal much, as she might 
very well, having a good house over her head, and good en- 
tertainment therein. 

After breakfast was over, and they had chatted a little, 
Mr. True-hope takes her into a room, in which was the pic- 
ture of a hideous monster, very large and furious, with a 
mouth wide enough to devour all that came near it, and 
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teeth exceeding sharp; before it was the portrait of a dead 
man, at sight of which, the monster was represented shed- 
ding tears in abundance. When Hephzibah had taken a 
view of this beast, she asked Mr. ann What sort of a 
creature this picture resembled?ꝰ ' 

True hope. This is the exact — of an e 
beast, that is found in various parts of the globe, which 
lives by preying upon other creatures; but its favourite 
diet is human flesh, which was the reason that the painter 
drew this dead man before it; and it is fepresented shedding 
tears, because it is reported, that when this creature finds 
the body of a man cast upon the sea shore, it first sheds 
tears over him, and then 1 TRIS e e its 
voracious appetite. 


Hepb. And pray, Sir, would i it not serve alring man 80 
1 was it to find one? 

True-bope. No denbt aß that; if it had him in its power; 
but you know that a Hving man n _ use of his heels, 
and possibly make his escape from it. S 
- Heph. Very: true, Sir, he might so; 2 1 baba that 1 
shall never meet with such a monster in my travels; if L 
Should, I think that I should stand but a poor chance. 

Tru bepe. It will be well, Hephzibah, if you do not; and 
perhaps vou may not; but it is very probable you may meet 
wich some perbons in your road, whose disposition is not 
much unlike it, and this will not be very agreeeable to you. 

Hepb. But not Oe ws are eee Girs "tis to be 
hoped, 

True-hope, Yes, Hephaibah, among such * are e pil. 
grims, at least who call themselves so, 14 are n up- 
on by others to be really such. 


Heph. Dear, Sir, that is a bad ease indeed! but, prays 
Sir, explain yourself. 


7 . Why, Hepbaibah 1 wil tell you; there are 
many 
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many who pass for pilgrims, and whilet you are in their 

company, you would take them to be really such; and may 
perhaps speak very freely to them, judging them to be of 
one heart with yourself; if it happens, that any thing trou- 
bles you, you will be ready to unbosom yourself to them, 
in order to ease your mind, and perhaps to get their advice, 
be your case what it will; and glad are you to have a friend. 
that you think you may speak your thoughts freely to. 
Well, whilst you are thus opening your mind to them, they; 
will be all attention to what you are relating, and, like this 
beast, their mouths will, as it were, he wide open to catch. 
all you say, and they will seem to sympathize with you, and 
pity your case; and also, like this creature, perhaps, shed 
tears of compassion for you! and if you are speaking by 
way of complaint of any person that you think has injured 
you, 'tis much if they don't like wise speak of somewhat a» 
gainst them, which you before knew nothing of; by these 
means they will draw from you all that is in your heart, 
thinking that you have with you a real friend; but, after 
they are departed from you, the first opportunity they have, 
they will make use of all that you have said to your preju- 
dice; and although they may speak only the same words as 
you did, to those with whom you are at variance, yet they 
will deliver them in such an accent, as will cause what you 
said to bear a quite different sense from what you desired it 
should; so that instead of reconciling things, they add fuel 
to the fire, and blow up the coals of mischief; which con- 
duct I think shews a spirit W aimilar t to the yu and 
temper. of this beast. | 

Heph. Indeed Sir, I think so t00 ; he tears. of guch folks 
are much like to the tears of the crocodile, whigh 1 have 
heard of ; is this the creature, Sir ? | 

True-hope. Lou have just hit the mark, Herbahbah z ** 
I think that the comparison is not in the least unjust. 5 | 

eph. 


Heph. Really, as this is the case, one knows not whe to 
speak one's mind to! 

True- hope. Indeed, Hephzibah, you do not; and my opi- 
nion is, the less company you have, the greater will your 
tranquillity be, unless your lot is to meet with such pil- 
grims as are truly faithful; some such are doubtless to be 
found, but it is very seldom that you will meet with them. 

And it would be well if I had no occasion to give you 2 
hint concerning another set of professed pilgrims, which in 
my time I have observed; I mean such, as when you have 
first an acquaintance with them, will behave towards you in 
the most affable manner; especially, if they have any view 
of your being profitable to them with regard to their secu- 
lar interest; and so long as this is the case, you will be 
greatly caressed by them, and perhaps they will be forward 
to do you several good offices, if they can without giving 
themselves much trouble; but should it happen that your 
ability will not admit of making them their desired return, 
or should you favour another with such things as they ex- 
pect from you, you may be assured they will behave as shy 
to you as before they were free; and no more good offices 
must you expect from them oh 105 W a [gone wy or a 
pleasant look. | ] 

But should you, my FIG in the course of your IVEY 
age, chance to meet with any of this stamp, be sure that you 
behave wisely towards them; take heed that you renter not 
evil for evil; let your usual freedom toward them still con- 
tinue, and be always ready to serve them if it be in your 
power; and by such a conduct you will prevent their hav- 
ing any just reason to speak evil of you to others; and it 
may, in the end, terminate in their own 8 yoo do 
them good. 

FHeph. Sir, T am sorry that any who wear the binn ih 
should be of this dark complexion, and hope I shall never be 
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of such a disposition. I return you thanks for the caution 
that you have given me, and desire that I may always ob- 
serve it; for sure I am, that it would not be right in me to 
caress or shew favour to others for the sake of my own pri- 
vate interest, but I should do it purely because they are pile 
grims, and the followers of my Lord ISHI. 

25 ruer hope. I am glad that you are of this mind; your r per- 
severing therein will gire me and the rest of your true 
friends the greatest pleasure. Perhaps you may remember 
an old saying, f ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
them. Well, as this has been an acceptable lesson to you, 
it may not be amiss, it I just give you a hint concerning a- 
nother sort of professed pilgrims, in order that you may not 
be disappointed, should you at any time fall into their com- 
pany. These are such as, thougi they profess to be enlis- 
ted under the banner ot ISH, and to be cor him, and none 
other, yet you would seidom hear them say any thing about 
him, either of his excellencies, or the great things he has 
done for them, and wiil do for them at the last: should 
you, when in their company, bring such a topic upon the 
carpet, tis ten to one it you have any to second you; and 
if you have, yet the subject is soon dropped, and any thing 
else started to afford matter for conversation, and employ 
the time present; Which nee may not be very Wente 
ble to you. 

Heph. This is no leading TE indeed, Sir very „dif- | 
ferent from the account I have heard of the. followers of 
Ish in former times; it has been said concerning them, 
that they pale often one to another about him; no doubt a- 
bout the great deliverances that he had wrought for them, 
and how he had kept and preserved n in their travels; 
and so on. 11 

True- hope. Ves, Hephzibah, there is such an account in- 
deed; and this practice was well pleasing to him, and they 

were 
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were had in remembrance by him for so doing: and surely 
there cannot be a more agreeable, or more profitable topic 
of conversation for pilgrims in the world. But J have yet 
another class of professed pilgrims to delineate to you. 
These are such who, on your first acquaintance with them, 
will appear to be some of the most humble creatures upon 
earth; and it may be; you will not discover them to be o- 
therwise for a considerable time; hut if ever you happen to 
touch them in a tender part, (though you may have no de- 
sign to give them any umbrage) they will discover them- 
selves to be some of the baughtiest beings under the sun, 
and no favour or friendship must you ever more expect at 
their hands. I might also give you a hint concerning some 
pilgrims, who, at times, will converse with you about Lord 
Isur, the Land of Light, c. in a most engaging manner, 
so that you will be delighted with them, and you will ima- 
gme them to be nonsuches, as we use to say; but at other 
times, you will perceive a great difference in their behaviour; 
whether it ariseth from a flo of natural spirits, or being off 
their watch, I will not determine; but a person who has no 
acquaintance with them, would imagine, by their frothy 
behaviour, and lax conversation, that they had not a spark 
of Isnr's temper, or of a pilgrim in them; and this, no doubt, 
will be matter of uneasines to you: but if you have a con- 
venient opportunity at any time, it will not be amiss if you, 
in tenderness, lay before them the evil thereof. I give you 
these hints, in order that you may not be discouraged or 
disappointed when you happen to meet with such persons 
as I have been describing; and also debe * better 
| "ES ho to behave towards them. 
After chis discourse was ended, Mr Wunbee took * 
to another place, in which was a fuller, busy in his employ: 
he had just then taken a filthy garment. into his hands, in 
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order to cleanse it z upon which Mr True-hope bid Hens, 
zibah observe the fuller. 

Whilst she looked on, she observed the various operations 
the garment went under; the methods which the fuller 
took to cleanse it; also the care he took that it might not 
be rent, or receive damage from his hands: she observed 
likewise how clean and fresh the garment was, when it 
came out of the fuller's hands, and the pleasure he seemed 
to take in it when finished. 

When Hephzibah had observed this, che says to Mr 
True-hope, Sir, may not there be a profitable leeton learn- 
ed from this? 

True- hope. No doubt, Hephzibah, there may, if you have 
wisdom to improve it in a right manner. 

In the after part of the day, Mr True-hope and Heph- 
zibah; with some of the virgins, took a walk into the garden, 
which was curiously decorated; and in it was good store of 
such fruits and flowers as the season then produced ; which 
gave Hephzibah great delight. 

After they had taken a view of several other curiosities, 
and made profitable remarks thereon, they went towards 
the extreme part of the garden; where they found a cer- 
tain plot of ground that was not kept in such good order 
as the rest. Hephzibah seeing it, asked the reason why 
this plot was so much more foul and uncultivated than the 
other part of the garden? 

True-hope. Why, you must n Hephibah, that the | 
man who has this plot committed to his care, is of a very 
drowsy disposition, and sleeps away half his time; and when 
that is the case, you know, work must consequently be ne- 
glected; and I dare say, if we search for him, we shall find 
him asleep somewhere hereabout. So upon searching a- 
mong the shrubs, they found him sleeping under a Humber- 


ry-tree: of which Sort of Shrubs ir in some places there are 
many; 
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many ; z but the truit they: bear bas A voy "ny dioagretable 
taste. | 

True-hope. Did not I tell you "RY we could find him, if 
we Sought for him? This is his constant practice, let what 
will come of the plot committed to his care; but ne- 
vertheless, poor fellow! he is to be pitied too; for I date 
say that, at times, his case is afflicting to himself. 

Now IL saw, that one of the virgins, whose name was Pity, 
Stept to him, and jogged him again and again in order to 
awake him; and said, that it was time for him to awake 
out of sleep, for night was coming on, in which no work 
could be done. But all she could do or say was to no pur- 
pose; I think he only opened his eyes, and muttered some- 
thing not very intelligible; gave himself a shrug, fetched 
2 yawn, rubbed his eyes, stretched himself, and down he 
fell to sleep as fast as ever; not at all konsidering the danger 
that he was exposed to thereby. 

- Hephzibah seeing this, said to Mr Truehope, with a de- 
gree of warmth, Dear Sir, this is an idle creature indeed! 
Why is not this sleepy, lifeless fellow put out of the garden, 
and another that is more active placed in his room? 

J. rue- Hape. That would not be to act according to the 
rules of this lodge; those who are employed here, never 
are discarded upon any consideration whatever. Besides, 


you must know that this man was once, perhaps, as active 


as any person that is employed in the garden; and that plot 
of ground committed to his care, was kept in as good order 
as any of them all; and it being in this condition now, is 


much to his o loss, because the profits arising from it are 


his own: and who can tell but that, in a little time, he may 
be recovered out of the stupor nei is now pd and may again 

be as active as ever ? 1111 
Hen. Sir, I submit; 1 perceive that I was too inconsi- 
derate 1 in what I'said; the man's case calls for compassion 
1052 rather 
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rather than harsh usage. But, pray, Sir, what might be 
the cause of this poor man's disorder? the reason I ask is, 
lest I fall into the like situation myself. 
Trues- hope. You remember I just now told you, that this 
man was once a very active person, and perhaps few excel- 
led him in that respect: he was not only industrious upon 
his own plot, but he was also ready to lend a helping hand 
to others who stood in need of assistance; and a very use- 
ful man indeed he was, insomuch that great things were 
expected from him; and in this promising way he went on 
for a considerable time. But as all mankind are subject to 
disorders of one sort or another; so this man, in the height 
of his activity, was seized with a sort of a lethargy, which 
deprived him of that vivacity which he formerly had; and as 
it grew upon him, the more inactive he became. I think 
it first appeared from the state of his own spot of ground, 
there being a visible alteration in it; and then secondly, 
by his not being so ready to assist others as he had been; 
and thirdly, by his not being so desirous of the conversa- 
tion of his fellow-gardeners as heretofore. And notwith- 
standing means were made use of to recover him, all was 
to no purpose: and though at times he was sensible of his 
disorder, and lamented the case he was in, yet it still grew 
upon him, till & brought him into the condition "908 now | 
see him. n 

_ Heph. Dear, Sir if that u was his _ have great r. reason 
to sympathise with him; I well remember how it was with 
me, when I was at the house of Mr Sincerity; and had not 
an eminent physician come to my relief, I might have con- 
tinued so to this day. Poor man! I pity him much; who 
knows but the same kind hand that * me, may one day 
come here and recover him? 

True- hope. Les, yes, as long as there is life, hene 18 55 
and we make no doubt, but in time he will be again re- 
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stored; Silt when A person i is entirely 464d, then all hops 
$5 lostz which is not this man's case; though, if I Len. 
ber right, you called him a lifeless creature; but you know 
that there is a wide difference between a pervon 5 being life- 
less and drowsy; the case of the first i is itrecorerable, but 
the latter may be recovered. > 

Heph. What you say, Sir, i is very right; I Yeo found it 
to be so. I give you thanks for the hint you. have given me, 
and hope I shall i improve the same. 

After this, they went to another part of the garden, in 
which was a pleasant shady walk. Upon their entering 
into this walk, they saw a man at some distance from 
them „walking to and fro therein; the man had a bock i in 


his hand, in which he sometimes read, and sometimes 


seemed to ponder upon what he was reading. But seeing 
*them enter the walk, he withdrew farther off; upon which 
"the pilgrim asked Mr True-hope who and what he was? 
and what Was the 1 reason chat he withdrew upon seeing 
them. "= 

 True-hope. He is one that rechdes in this lodge; he ; goes 
by various names; but T call him Tender-mind : : he has for 
a considerable time withdrawn himself pretty much from 
society; and his chief pleasure i is in employing b himself 28 
you now gee. l 


Hepb. But from whence doth this arise, Sir? does he 


think himself better than others? or is he of a gordid dizpo- 
Sition? or doth it arise from a hypocondria ? WOT 

True-hipe. From neither of the three you have mentioned; 
for he is of an humble spirit, affable, and 80 free from any 
aa } } 

Heph. Is he so? If that be the case, methinks 1 
should like to have a little talk with him, if it might be; 
do you think Sir, that he would be free to talk with me? 


True- hope Was you to go to him alone, perhaps he might. 
| If 
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thers; my business is to 


If you. are 4aiirous to have some talk with him, do - you 


5 ctep u up to kim, a and w we will abide here in this alcove till 


you return. 

Accordingly, Hephzibah 3 towards che farther 
end of the walk, Where Mr Tender-mind Still Was reading 
in the book which was in his hand. When she came up to 
him, she says, with a cheerful accent, You seem, Sir, to be 
well employed. 

Tender-mind. It is employment which sometimes affords 
me much pleasure and profit; and therefore I think that T 
am not to be blamed for pursuing it. 

Heph. Very right, Sir, you are not; „ and 'F think. it 
would be well if it was not 80 much neglected as it is by 


many. 


7. en. 1 have nothing to do with the conduet of o- 
ollow that which I find to be most 


for my adtantage ; otherwise I should be wanting * my- 
self. 


Heph. A very good observation, Sir: — bus it 18, "that 
if a man acts counter to what he knows would be for his 
interest, he cannot reasonably expect ptosperity. But pray, 


Sir, if I may be so free, what is the reason that you take 80 
much pleasure in being alone ? 


Tow When I am alone, I have no one to disturb me, 


neither can I trouble others; but I do not account my- 


self alone, whilst I have this book in my bands and a 
rusing it. 

Heph. What y vou Say, Sir 1 acknowledge i is very inst j 
Vut as man was made for society, and, as auch, is a social 
creature, in my mind it conduces much to his felicity to as- 
sociate with his fellow creatures; For thereby, i in many re- 
pects, he may gain some improvement; and not only 50, 
but he has in it bis power to be useful tines generation t9 
others, 
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Ten. This I acknowledge to be very true; but you know, 
as every man should have a reason to render for what he 
does, so I am not without a reason for thus absenting my- 
self from society. | 

Heph. If I may not be chought 18 1 shall be glad 
to hear your reason; it may be of use to me in my pil- 
grimage; for I like to be learning of every one with whom I 
yi | 

n. Why, then, to be free, I will tell | you not that I 
9 my proceedings are to be a standard for others; no, 
every one ought to be well satisfied in their own mind 


concerning things of this nature. You must know, then, 


that in time past I was a great lover of society, and had 


a strong inelination to join myself to a particular one; but 


about this time, by some means or other, there happen- 


ed to be a'disturbance amongst these associates, which 


arose to à great height, and by each of the contenders, a 

great degree of bitterness was discovered, and much par- 
tiality ew, insomuch that a separation was made amongst 
them; and, by what 1 could learn, they never united more, 
Now the hearing of, and seeing these things transacted by 
persons that I so highly esteemed, put such a damp upon 
my inlinations in the above respect, that I could never 
more entertain thoughts of j joining myself to them, judging 


that it would be more to my peace to | Abgtain from them, 


and continue as T was. 

Heph. No doubt but this was a great stumbling-block 
before you, and a melancholy case it was; but then were 
there no more societies that you could | comfortably Join 
with besides this one? 

Ten. Ves, yes, there wete many which in SALES, re- 
spects, I had a great liking to; but among these, 1 found 


that animosities frequently arose, and much partiality was 


to be found; Which“ Was 0 tres! discouragement | to me; 
and 
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and not only so, but even the heads of these societies dis- 
covered such lordliness, and I was going to say covetous- 
ness, that even several of those who were under them were 
much grieved thereby. Now these things put together, with 
many others that might be mentioned, who can blame me 
for acting in the manner that I do? 

Heph. Indeed, Sir, I can't say but these things were 
enough to discourage you; but I hope, Sir, that al- 
though you don't join to any tr, you are no enemy to 
them? 

Ten. No, not in the least; I am . a friend to them, 
and should rejoice to hear of their prosperity, was it upon 
a good foundation. 

Upon which Hephzibah * leave of him, and re- 
turned to her company, who still waited for her. When 
she came up, Mr True-hope says, Well, Hephzibah, 
what conversation have you had with Mr T ender - mind 2 
Accordingly she related to him the whole of their conver- 
sation; and said that she liked the man exceeding well, 
and wished that he had not such reasons for his obscure 
hfe. 

True-hope. Yes, he is a 3 person, and answers ; to 
the name by which I call him, being very tender of all his 
ways and actions; but as to his abstaining from society with 
others, in that respect, I think, he is misled. But come, 
now let us walk into the orchard, and see if we can find 
any thing that may be entertaining to you there. 

Accordingly, into the orchard they went; which was 
well stored with apple-trees of various sorts and sizes, 
planted with great regularity, which gavgthe pilgrim much 
pleasure; and the more so because She was a great lover of 
apples. | 

As she walked about this orchard, she observed that 
some of the trees were heavily laden with fruit, others 
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more sparingly; at length she came to © tree, on which 
she observed but two or ihree apples; upon which she says 
to Mr True-hope, I think, Sir, that this tree is almost bar- 
ren; why is it not taken away, and a better one planted in 
Tyue-hope. This tree, you must know, was once as fruit- 
ful as any of the rest; and inasmuch as you see it has some 
fruit upon it, and what little it has is very good, it may, 
perhaps, in process of time, be again as fruitful as ever, and 
so turn to some account; . whereas, if it be hewn down, it 
will be fit for nothing but fuel: in some seasons those 
trees you now see 80 heavily laden, have but little fruit up- 
on them; and perhaps a season may come when this tree 
may be as fruitful as those now are. This case, Heph- 
zibah, is a parallel one, with that of the gardener, whom 
you would have turned out of his place; the gardener may 
be restored from his en, and this tree to its n 
fruitfulnes. | 

Hepb. Dear, Sir! I ery your ed 1 see that thro 
my precipitation, I am guilty of much folly 5 I remem- 
ber I was once told that I was but a young gardener; and 
I think it may as justly be said of _ _ I Raven as 2 
skill in orchery. 

As they went farther into ts 3 3 came to a 
pleasant walk, with trees planted in a regular form on each 
side of it: in the midst of this walk stood a tree, which, 
though it made no great figure, it was well laden with 
fruit; but Hephaibah thinking it to be an obstruction to 


the walk, and an incumbrance rather than an ornament; 


she says to Mr True-hope, Dear Sir, I wonder that a tree 
should be planted in such a place as this! Why, it quite 
defaceth the walk: I think, was this my orchard, I should 


not let it stand here. In answer to which, Mr True-hope, 


with a pleasant smile, says ee Do you not observe, 
| | Hepp- 
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Hephzibah, how this tree is laden with fruit? do you see 
any tree in the orchard that excels it? and is not the fruit 
it bears to be preferred to the regularity of the walk? and 
does not this fruit turn to a good account? Perhaps in time 
you will understand orchery better, and so learn to _ 
good fruit more than a ng walks - t 

Heph, Dear Sir, it might be thought that den one 
has missed the matter twice, one should be aware of a 
third mistake; but, for my part, do little else but make 
mistakes; I think, for the future, I will hold my peace, 
and say nothing on — __Y without Cas ADR ic 
better. 

From thence they went to the further ined of the or- 
aheeth and got to a mount, the which they ascended; and 
from it they had an extensive prospect of the country be- 
fore them. As they were looking about, the pilgrim ob- 
served a person washing a garment in a rivulet, that ran 
on the other side of the orchard wall. She observed that 
the garment was exceeding filthy, and that the person took 
much pains, and laboured very hard to cleanse it; but 
she saw that all he did was to little or no purpose; for the 
garment (notwithstanding all the labour he bestowed 
upon it) seemed to be as filthy as ever. Upon her see- 
ing this, she said, to Mr True-hope, Yonder persons 
washing that garment, is very much unlike to the ful - 
ler's cleansing his; he made his appear without spot or 
stain; but this person, the more he washes it, I think the 
more filthy it appears: pray, * what can v the bene of 
this be? Ln 

ITriie-bope. First of all Hephzibab, you See 5 that his has 
not the same materials to cleanse it with, as the fuller had. 
Secondly, If you observe, the water in which he waslieth 
the garment, is very muddy; 80 that instead of cleansing, 
it deſiles. Thirdly, The man seems to have no skill in 
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what he has undertaken to do: and, fourthly, That which 
the garment is defiled with is of such a nature, that it is im- 
possible for all the water in the world, and all the labour 
that can be bestowed upon it to make it clean. 
Hepb. If that be the case, the man might as well save 
his labour, for all the good he can do? - Na 
True-hope. He may so; for all his pains and REN will 
come to just the same as though he endeavoured to wash 
the Ethiopian white, who by nature is black. 0 
After Hephzibah had observed several other things, the 
evening began to draw on, upon which they retired into the 
lodge, where supper was ready prepared for them; the 
which was much the same as that the pilgrim partook of at 
the last place she came from. At supper, their discourse 
turned chiefly upon Lord Is ni, and the great love he bore 
towards pilgrims; what he had done for them, and what 
he would still do; c. Also they talked about the Land 
of Light, and the glories thereof, the inhabitants that were 
in it, and the entertainment they were partakers of; which, 
they concluded, would likewise be the pilgrim's privilege 
when she came to join that society. He also discoursed 
on several subjects of a similar nature. 
After supper was ended, the evening was concluded with 
a banquet of wine, of the same sort as that which she drank 
of when at Mr Sincerity's. | When they began to be some- 
what merry, Mr True-hope says to the pilgrim, Well, Heph- 
zibah, I understand that you are a good singer, come, now 
we are together, wilt you favour us with a song i 
Heph. Dear, Sir! who could tell you that J am a singer? 
"Tis very seldom that L ing; 5 * when I 40 it is but poor- 
Iy performed. | 
True-hope, Did not you Sing this Morbinz lifore you 
came out of your apartment, Hephzibah ? Come, come, 
don's 
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don't look fox 80 — entreaty; en ay good singers 
always do. 4 

Heph. If I 8ing, Sir, 1 ahiok it, 18 — dan; ; for 
it is seldom that my voice is clear enough to sing any other 
part. 

True- hope. Well, Hephzibab, the bass causeth the het 
parts of music to sound the sweeter: but as you are so 
backward to sing, if I sing a song, will you, with your 
bass, bear a chorus with me? and perhaps: you Ms know 
the tune A A | 

Heph. I can't promise that, Sir. | 

True- hope. Come, I will Sing a song concerning Lord I- 
SHI, and J dare say you will join me in it. 


Mr Tzvr-nopr sings. 
Now let my powers all combine, 
And ev'ry tongue here present join, 
With tuneful and delightful lays, 
In — forth great IsHr's praise. 


* CHORUS.—Hrrnziban | joins. 885 
With tuneful and delightful lays, Tas 
In sounding forth groat Isgt's praise. 


Lord Isur is the win gs friend, 

And will be so unto the end: 

Let them not fear what man can do, 
Fot to them he will still prove true 


CHORUS. 


Therefore Pll ever sing his praise, 
With tuneful and delightful lays. 


The pilgrim's friend he ever was: 
"Tis true, his love it was the cause; 
And he will never them forsake, © 
Tho rocks and mountains they do shake. 
5 U 4 CHORUS, 
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CHORUS, 


Therefore to him all praise is due, 
For he is faithful, just, and true. 


Lord Isn1 is most wonderous fair; 

Ten thousands with him can't compare; 
Nor all the sons of human race 

Can equal his most lovely face. 


CHORUS, 


Let Isn1's praise be sounded high, 
Ev'n far above the starry sky. 


Lord Isnr's mouth i it is most sweet, 
When I him meet in house or street; 
He is the choicest, fairest one, 


That eyes have seen, or men have known. 


CHORUS. 


This is my love, this is my friend — 
Oh ! may I praise him without end. 


When the song was ended, Mr True-hope says to the 
pilgrim, I thought, Hephzibah, that you would chime in 
with me in this song; and 1 think you bore a pretty good 
part. 

Heph. Indeed, Sir, you hols my favourite topic: and 
now I am in the mood (which by the way happens but sel- 
dom, ) give me leave to add a verse or two; and do you 
bear a chorus with me; to which Fuer agreed. 


HEPHZIBAH sings. 
Lord Isn1, he did pity me, 


When in the depths of migery's _ 
Involv'd was J in a sad fall, 


And in the midst of Nom s. thrall, 3 
CHORDS. 
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CHORUS.—Mr Taur-Hork joinz- 
But he in love did visit meg  _ 
Oh may I ever thankful be. 


T'o me Lord ISHI he was kind, 
When in this state he did me find; 
He heal'd the wounds that Nomi gave, 
And ransom'd me, who was a slave. 


CHORUS. 
May I adore him for the same, 
And ever praise his worthy name. 


He took me from my native home, 
In pilgrims ways caus'd-me to run ; 
And of my rags he stripped me, 
Then cloath'd me with these robes you see. 


CHORUS. 
May I adore him for the same, 
And ever praise his worthy name. 


Lord Isn1, he did guide my way, 
From which poor I was prone to stray; 
And from my foes deliver'd me, 

And brought me to this place you see. 


May I adore him for the same, 
And ever. praise his worthy name. 


Lord Isax will still constant be, 
Unto this worthless creature me: 
His love on me does not depend : 
Oh may I love him without end. 


CHORUS. 
And may I ever him adore, 
And love and praise for eyermore, 
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This she sung with such an elevated spirit, as raised the 


admiration of all present; upon which Mr True- hope says 
to her, Well, Hephzibah, I think you have now sung the 


tenor instead of the bass: from this time hein no more 
of your bad singing. 

Hcpb. Really, Su, it is but very seldom mat Lam, in a 
Singing humour; but I think that the good company I am 


| in, the wine I . drank, and the song you sung, has ani- 


mated me thereto; it will be well if I don't suffer for being 
so merry: I remember a saying, een comes SOrrow; 


and perhaps that will be my case. 


True- Hope. It is not at all impossible: it may be so; but I 
remember another saying, Though Sorrow may continue for a 
night, yet joy chall come in the morning: which will make you 


ample amends. 


The evening being spent in this agreeable manner, this 
night Hephzibah was conducted to Mr Assurance's apart- 
ment, which was preferable to that of Mr True-hope's, and 
which was exceeding delightful to her; here she rested in- 
comparably well, and in the 1 Rh Seemed vexy loath to 
leave the room, 


Iphe next night ihe was geln Wan t to „Mr 8 $ 


apartment; and I think she had no reason to grumble; but 
my lady, truly, did not at all seem to like it; from which I 
learned the truth of that Saying : * be more People t are indulged, 
the more they expect it. 

Some time after this, I 8 that TIE, looked very 
dull, and out of temper z and, on enquiry, understood that 


the preceeding night she was obliged | to lodge with Mrs 


Desire, which I found she did not at all approve ; but I 
thought that that was much better than to wallow in the 
street, in the town of Forgetful, or lodge at the Peacock, 
witli Mrs Pride-of-life, and the rest of her crew. Howe- 
ver, after she had taken a breakfast with two of the virgins, 

whose 
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whose names were Comfort and Experience, she seemed to 
be somewhat chearful again; and so the rest of the time she 
sojourned here, she lay in her first apartment; and] think 
she was highly favoured. 

Afterwards she told her thoughts of departing to Mr 
True-hope, who did not at all discourage her therefrom, 
but encouraged her as much as in him lay; and the next 

morning she went away, after paying her usual compli- 
ments for civilities received, leaving her crutches till Mr 
Careful should send for them. 

At her first setting out from this place, she had a very 
good road, and went on her way, ruminating upon what she 
had seen, and how she had been entertained where she 
had been. At last she broke silence, and sang the ſollow- 
ing song: | be 


, In Pereeveilftigs lodge," | 

How I have treated been! 

Also the wonders that are there, 
The like is seldom seen. 


The bath, that lovely bath 
On me a cure it wrought: 

And when I lay on * s bed, 
How pregnant was my thought 


Of things that had been past! 
And oh! how loth was I, 
To turn out of that downy bed, 


Where I did Sweetly he |! 


1 

t 

: But oh! the crocodile, 
Amazing to behold 1 

1 Yet more amazing it was still, 

e 


When NN is to me told, 


x That there some pilgrims are | 
Los Of this foul monster's stamp; ; 
1 | e 
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And much concern it to me gave, 
Which did my spirits damp. © 
How awful is the case, 
That there such pilgrims are! 
Surely through them, instead of peace 
There must arise a war. 9 5 


In temper like to them, 

Oh may I never be 
But may I always study peace, 

Till Land of Light J see. 


The steward I lament, 

And pity much his case: 
But yet a pleasure *tis to me, 

That he's in yonder place. 


The fuller at his work, 
A lesson is to me; 

And as the garment he did cleanse, 
May 1 so cleansed be. | 


May the lethargic man 
A caution to me be, 
Lest I forget the road Pm in, 
And slumber, as did he. 


The case of Tender-mind 

Is still upon my heart; | 
It would be well were there no truth 

In what he did impart. 


The apple-trecs also, 

Which in the orchard grew, 62 
How full of fruit were some of them, 

When others had but few. 


The tree irregular, . 
Which did the walk deface; 
But had I more maturely thought, 
It did it rather grace, | 
* What 
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What on the mount I saw, 
I do remember yet; 

The robe that could not cleansed be, 
May I it ne'er forget. e 


But oh, that gen'rous wine, 

Ot which I did partake! 
Imported from the Land of Light; 

Twill make the dumb to speak. 


How charming was the song, 
When Isu was the theme 
How could J but a chorus bear, 
When True-hope sung the same? 


With what melodious strains 

We did our voices raise 
When altogether we did join, 

To sing Lord Isn1's praise! 


And how indulg*d was III 
That night above the rest! 

In Assurance lodging for to be! 

was what J liked best. 


But what a fool was I 

To murmur in my breast! 
When the next night I came to lie 

In True-hope's downy nest. 


Why was I not content | 
With that room for the night ? 
But oh ! my pride, it is so great, 

Twill ruin me outright ! 


But rightly serv'd was T 
Tho did not like my doottl, © 
When that poor I was forc'd to lie 
In dame Desire's room. | 


This did much trouble me, 1 | 
And greatly I was vex d; | 


— — —— ep rr Es 
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And ev*ry one about me saw, | 
How much I was PRI. asd 9111 19 10 


And so should have remain 'd, 
(Of it I have a sense) 
If that Pd not been entertair'd - 
By Comfort and Experience. 


This was the happy case, 
And much refresh'd was I ; 
But much more so, when 1 again 
In True-hope's bed did lie. 


Was not this wond'rous kind, 

I so indulg'd should be ? 
Such treatment may I neer forget, 

Till Land of Light I see. | 


Hephzibah had not travelled far, after she had ended her 
song, but she was overtaken by one of a very brisk and live- 
ly aspect, who, by his dress, seemed to be a pilgrim. As 
soon as he came up to her, he asked her whither she was 
bound ? She being apprehensive that he was a pilgrim, free- 
ly told him, that she was travelling towards the land of 
Light. Are you so? replied he, thither I am bound also; 
and glad am I that I have overtaken you. Come, let us put 
on; we may be good company for each other. Upon which 
Hephzibah asked him what his name was ? He, in reply, 
told her, that his name was Zeal. Aye, says she, I have 
heard much talk of you; and glad am I to have the plea- 


gure of your company. So they went on together, discour- 


sing of various things concerning Lord IsH, the Land of 
Light, and the things they had seen upon the road. But all 
this while, Hephziba did not discover the cheat; for he had 
only told her the last part of his name; the former part of 


it was Blind, and so his proper name was Blind-zeal ; and, 


by what I could learn, he had a numerous offspring ; ; but, 
* 

however, this was undiscovered to the pilgrim, and so they 

went 
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went on chatting together, till tuch time. as they came to 
the border of the desert. 


Soon after they got upon this desert, FAM came to a place 


where many roads met together; and they were at a loss 
to know which of these roads they should steer their course 
in, Hephzibah thinking one way was right, and her com- 
panion saying that another was. 8 2 

Whilst they were thus canvassing over the matter, there 
came up to them a company of persons, I think, as many 
in number as there were different roads; and by what I 
could learn, they were of the family of the Turn- asides; 
and though they appeared in different habits, yet neverthe- 
less they were of one tribe, and descendants of one and the 
same father. Now, upon their observing the pilgrims par- 
lying together, and seeming to be at a stand, they asked 
them what they were debating about? and they answered, 
chat their debate was concerning which was the right way 
to the Land of Light; for, as there were so many roads a- 
round them, they were at a loss. which to take. Oh, says 
one, if that be the case, follow me, I know the way per- 
fectly well ; in the road that I shall shew you, you cannot 
err. Says a second, I'll shew you a way that is much bet- 
ter than that, if you will hearken to me, Says a third, the 
way that I can direct you in, is preferable to them both. 


And so, in their turn, said they all, each N that tlie 


way he knew was the best. 


Upon the pilgrims hearing these v various | reports. thay. 


were much more perplexed than before. But I observed 
that one of them, whose name [ learned was Party (and, 
perhaps, should I dream again, I may get the names of the 


others), this chap kept silence till now; and he seeing the 
pilgrims in this perplexity, steps up to them, and with a 
low, insinuating accent, says to them, As Thave a great re- 
gard for strangers, and you seem to be such, I would ad- 


vise 


* 
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vise you not to hearken to what any of these have said to 
you; for, in fact, if you follow their directions, yu may 
be led into such a labyrinth as you will never get out of; 
but if you will take the advice that I Shall give you, and go 
the way that I shall direct you in, you need not fear of be- 
ing in the right road. Mr. Blind-zeal hearing this fine ha- 
rangue, began to be very chearful? and says to Hephzibah, 
Come, fellow traveller, be of good chear, this is the only 
man at last; come, let us take his advice, for I make no 
doubt but his way is the only one: what say you? will 
you follow him? To which Hephzibah replied; The man 
seems to talk very well, I acknowledge ; but let us not do 
things (especially of such a nature as this) too precipitately, 
lest we repent afterwards; though I confess that T have 
some inclination to take the way he talks of; but 
- Blind. But—but what? for my part, I don't see any 
need we have to make any hesitation about it. The man 
seems honest; and what he says is very agreeable. Come, 
come, don't be too scrupulous neither, lest afterwards you 
wish that en b oy advice, Wits it may be too 
Hiss. As to the honesty of the man, 1 hate nothing to 
gay against it; he may be so, for any thing Iknow of him, 
he being a stranger to me; and what he says may be a- 
greeable to you; but as T have already suffered by hearken- 
ing to strangers, you cannot blame me for being cautious 
of what I do: you know the saying, A burnt child dreads the 
fire. But you see here is a way before us, which none of 
them have spoken atry thing of; and if that should be the 
right road, then none of theirs can be so; and then if we 
follow them, we shall certainly be led into a snare, the 
which we shall do well to consider. 
Upon this Blind-zeal turns to Party, and told him what 
| Hephzibah had said; and asked him what he thought of it? 
To 
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To. Which he replied, Tis true, chat road you speak of 
seems to point to the place towards which you are travel- 


ling; J but this I will assure you, that if you pursue it, you 
Will be led i into many difficulties. You see that this barren. 


desert is very wide, and not a house upon it, for the enter- 


tainment of travellers besides, if you consider how you 
will be exposed to the scorching heat of the sun, the bad- 
ness of the road, on account of the depth of the sands, and 
the excessive heat thereof, you will plainly see that it will 
be very irksome to you: likewise, if you should pass over 
this desert in safety, Wau will be led, at the end thereof, into 
merable ; there you will have not only excessive bad trayel- 
ling, but you will also be exposed to beasts of prey, of va- 
rious kinds; 5 a8 the Hon, the bear, and what nat. Lou gut 
als be attacked by thieves and robbers 3 in abundance, and 

(should you chance to travel there in the night) vou may 
fall intg some pit or quagmire, from whence you may ne- 
ver get out with your lives. You. will also be entangled 
with snares, traps, and gins, which may put a final period to 


your, journey. These things, with many others that might 
be mentioned, you will do well to congider. On the con- 


trary, if you follow me I will put you into. safe, amooth. 
and easy toad, where you will find little or ng difficulty, and 
wherein you will meet with good entertainment as you pass 


along, and be in no danger from any difficulties, which you 
will certainly, meet if you take the other road. 

Blind zeal hearing this plausible speech, and not at all 
liking the account Party, gave of one road; but being elated 
with what he said concerning the other, steps again to 
Hephzibah, and gave her an account of the whole matter; 
and told her that, in his opinion, they had much better ad- 
here to this man, than venture on sgeh an hazardous road. 
Upon which — Hephzibah began to listen to what he 
* 


ro 
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said, and seemed inclinable to wks his counsel; but calling 
to mind the advice that Mr Sincerity gave her, viz. to take 
heed to her map when she came upon the desert, she in- 
stantly plucked it out, and, on diligent search, found that 
the road she spoke of, and of which no notice had been 


taken, was her direct road; upon which, she told her com- 


panion, that she plainly saw, that the way this man spoke 


of, was no more right than the others; and that the road 


she spoke of was the true one, and i in it she was determined 
to go; signifying, at the same time, her desire that he 
would accompany her. 

Blind. I should be glad to have your company, fellow- 
traveller; but I can't say that I find any inclination to go 
in the road you talk of, especially as it is attended with's0 
much danger, and full of so many and insurmountable ob- 
stacles; and it may be that you are not sure that it is the 


right one neither; and if i it should be wrong, the case would 


be bad indeed. 

Heph.. It would] be $0, tis true; ; but this I know, that my 
map has never yet deceived me; and therefore why should 
I question its veracity now? For my part, I cannot; for 
sure I am, that he that made it was an excellent geographer, 
and as such was well acquainted with this road; difficul- 
ties in it I expect; and though I should be surrounded 
with many, yet, I am persuaded chat I shall be delivered 
out of them all. 

Blind. I have nothing to object against the veracity of 
your map; nor do I call in question the skill of him that 
made it; but as all mankind are fallible, you may be mis- 
taken concerning the road you are about to travel in. 


 Heph. How can I be mistaken, if I keep in the wap that 


my map directs me to travel in? | 
Blind. Ah, fellow-traveller bigotry orten persons to 
great extremes now- a- days. 
Heph. 
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Heph. I know that the word bigotry, is a part of the vul- 
gar tongue; but I don't remember that I ever heard it ex- 
plained to my satisfaction yet; I shall be glad to have your 
definition of it. > 

Blind. 1 apprehend that the word is not 80 very difficult 
to define. In my apprehension, a bigot respecting the pre- 
sent case, is one that is so strictly attached to his own opi- 
nion, that he thinks his judgment is preferable to every bo- 
dy's else, and that there is no way right but that which he 
himself is travelling in; and these, in short, are my senti- 
ments e bigotry ; ; but I do not say you are a bi- 
got. | 
Heph. If you do not say 50, perhaps you think that I am; 
but if you will give me leave, I will reply (as short as I can) 
to what you have said concerning this thing. As to the 
person's being attached to his own opinion, Sir, I think 
there is no room to find much fault with it ; for if that was 
not the case, he would be only a mere pretender to some- 
thing, when, in reality, he is just nothing at all, a weather 
cock, a wave tossed to and fro with every wind, and so no de- 
pendance to be placed on him; of which sort there are 
many. Now, when a man is staunch, and abides by what 
he pretends to, then he 1 is to be depended upon, and not o- 
therwise. ; 

I apprehend, Sir, that, you are not altogether mistaken 
in your sentiments concerning bigotry; and who the bigot 
is; and as what you have said is contained in the word, 
many people are fond of using it, in order to stop others 
from contending for what is right, which perhaps was your 
case just now. But let me tell you, in a few words, what 
my sentiments are concerning this word so much made use 
of. Sure Jam that no person, who has a right understanding 
in the geography that is in my map, and abides constantly 
by the same, can, with ny propriety, be deemed a bigot, it 
f * 2 being 
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being the only rule for a pilgrim to travel by; and if at 
any time he deviates from it, he will certainly be led into 
a Snare, as I myself have often been. Now, a bigot is one 
who pretends to own the veracity of my map, as you just 
now did, and also professeth to have a high value for it, 
when at the same time he never scrutinizeth into the con- 
sistency thereof, but takes all upon trust, that he is told by 
others; or relieth upon a chimera of his own brain, without 
enquiring whether things are so as he imagineth, or not. 
This, Sir, I conceive, is the bigot; and such as these, for 
want of being well established, are continually liable to be 
drawn out of the way, into the path of danger; so do you 
take heed of what you are about to do. 

Blind. For my part, I see no danger at all; kms the 
man's talk; I am not afraid of his doing me any harm, or 


that he will lead me into any snare; and no doubt but that 
his way is as good as yours; and if you and I meet together 


at last, where will be the odds? 

Heph. And for my part, I see nothing but danger before 
you, therefore shall not cas? in my lot with you, but shall 
_ in the road that my map directeth. 

Blind. Well if this be your resolution, you are at liberty 
to take your own way; but for my part, I am determined 
to go with this man, for I like him much; and to me, the 
way he-speaks of is very agreeable, and 80 I must bid you. 
adieu; for my part, I don't like to lose time. 

Heph. Well if you leave me take heed that you do not 
repent it, When you can have no redress. 

Blind. Every tub must stand upon its own banden, you 
know ; it will be well if you do not, ere long, wish that you 
had taken my advice, and gone with me. 

Upon which he turned from her, and went away. with 
Party; and as they were going together, I heard one of them 


say, that she was a stubborn creature, and so more fit to be 


alone 
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alone than to have company; to which the other replied, 
Aye, poor woman, I dare say she will soon repent of her 
rashness. 

What became of Blind-zeal afterwards, I must leave, 

my attention being turned upon Hephzibah; but his case 
brings to my mind an old saying, which we have in our 
country, namely, that © Birds of a feather will flock toge- 
ther.” 

Hephzibah being thus ann by her companion, set 
her face towards the desert, travelling in the path in which 
she was directed by her map; and as she went along, her 
thoughts ran much upon Mr Zeal, as he called himself; 
and as it is not an uncommon thing to hear people talk to 
themselves as they are walking tne streets, or elsewhere, in 
like manner Hephzibah talked to herself (having no body to 
talk with) concerning wy what she {way mee 
as followetng 

6 Is it not a surprising thing, that ack a man as this ap- 
| peared to be, should so soon be seduced and prevailed upon 
to turn out of the road, and follow one that may lead him 
I know not where? I hoped that he would have been a 
companion for me over this desert, and even to the end of 
my journey—but he is gone—and what will betide him I 
know not I fear, I greatly fear, that mischief will befal 
him; alas, poor Mr, Zeal | but come, let me recollect —can 
I not remember something in his person, features, or dress, 
from which I might have suspected him? This I remember, 
however that he seemed to be a very forward person but 
why should I judge him on that account? have I not great- 
er reason to judge and condemn myself for being so much 
the contrary ? surely I have but stop did not Feignwell 
seem to be full as forward as this man ?. and did he not for- 
sake me in the town Forgetful ? he did so, and what came 

of him I know not; whilst I, who am no better than he, 
RY 3 have 
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have hitherto persevered in my journey, Well, but let me 
scrutinize 2 little farther into Mr Zeal—As to his dress, I 
think by it he seemed to be a real pilgrim, his outward gar- 
ment appearing like theirs ; what his inward one is, I know 
not; but I don't remember to have seen any armour that 
He had about him—alas ! poor man, what will be his case, 
1 should he be attacked by an enemy? or what use would he 
| have been to me had he kept me company? But to let that 
| pass; was this man sincere, with regard to what he pre- 
| tended to be? or did he not impose upon me, by giving 
= himself a feigned name ? he said that his name was Zeal, 
and, in some respects, he seemed to answer in his behaviour 
to his name—but now TI recollect, I remember that I have 
| Heard of one Blind-zeal—and I also remember that the man 
was short sighted; is not this the very person? methinks I 
suspect that he is—besides I don't remember to have seen 
Him at the lodge, nor did I hear any talk about him there; 
why did I not interrogate him concerning this thing ? per- 
Haps if J had, I might have found him out- but that is now 
too late, and the poor man 1s gone, and I am left to travel 
over this desert alone; and what will befal me in it, as yet 
I know not.” EN ES 
Soon after she had ended these reflections, travelling be- 
gan to be very fatiguing to her, the sun shining extremely 
hot, and the sands in the road were not only deep, (which 
was a great obstruction to her) but also very scorching to 
| her feet, insomuch that she began to be much discouraged z 
ö and had it not been that she could rely upon her map, she 
. would have thought that what Party had said was true, and 
that Blind-zeal was right in following him ; but, however, 
on she went, though at a heavy rate. 

As she thus toiled in pursuing her journey (what with 
the fatigue of travelling, and the excessive heat of the sun,) 
she began to be very thirsty, and almost ready to faint for 

want 
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want of a cooling spring, at which she might drink, and 
quench her thirst; and though she looked backward and 
forward, to the right hand and to the left, in order to find 
one, not one could she find; upon which she cried out,aswell - 
as she could speak, “Oh that I had to drink of the water, 
that is in the fountain in the Enlightener's garden ! or of 
any of the cooling springs which I drank of in the road as 
I came along! but nows not one drop of water is to be 

found; alas, for me, what can I expeet in this desert, but 
to die for thirst ?” But this I observed, that she seemed to 
encourage herself upon this IO, vis. that _ was 
still in the right path. | 

Now I saw, that as she thus passed 401 in this thirsty 
| and tired condition, she came to a certain great Rock, which 
was in the way she travelled in, which was a shelter to her 
from the burning heat of the sun; the shadow of it was 
very pleasant and cooling to her, and was also, to her, very | 
refreshing. As she thus sat regaling herself, she perceiv- 
ed honey dropping down from a elift that was in the Rock, 
the which she tasted, and liking the flavour thereof, she eat 
of it to her satisfaction, by which her thirst was allayed, and 
her spirits invigorated; upon this, she began to look very 
chearful, and seemed, as it were, to have forgotten all her 
past toil, and thought that she was now able to encounter 
any difficulty whatever. 

As Hephzibah was thus regaling herself, she heard the 
voices of some, (who seemed to be in the Rock) singing 
very harmoniously, to which she gave diligent attention; 
the last verse of their song I learnt, which is as follow- 


eth ; 


We in this Rock are safely kept, 
We fear no dangers from without; | 
'R 4 This 


| ; Ji Rock e. cannot be overthrown, 


none can ever pluck us out. 


The pilgrim hearing their song, and being somewhat 
charmed therewith, joined them, and sung the following 
stanzas: ; l 


This Rock to me now is e 

Within this weary thirsty land: 
The "$4 has sustained me, 

When could hardly go or nd, 


I'm now refresh'd and on PII go, 
The road direct before me lies; 


No danger in it do I fear, 
Neither che worst of enemies. 


Upon which she again put forwards; and 1 think, all 
things considered, at her first setting out I never saw her 
Walk better than now ; but after a while, I perceived, she 
again began to flag; and seemed to drag on very heavily, 
her thirst also returned upon her, and no refreshment could 
she find from any quarter whatever. Now she again be- 
gan to question if ever she should get through this desert; 
sometimes she thought i it to be altogether impossible; at o- 
ther times, she would seem to be a little encouraged, upon 
the congideration' that she was in the way her map direct- 
ed; and also, that as she had before met with supplies in 
time of extremity, so possibly she might again, , 5 be, 
that there was any hope that her life should be preserved. 
The seasonable refreshments that she had met with on the 
road, she called to mind; and in particular the honey that 
she last partook of at the rock; but, alas! all this admini- 
stered no refreshment to her now, but seemed rather to 
jncrease her thirst the more; insomuch that she seemed, 
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as it were, to give up all hope; and sometimes thought 
that she must even lie down, and pursue her journey no 
farther; but then she would again reflect, that so doing 
would answer no valuable end; she thought it she lay down, 


there she must abide ; and help herself she could not; and 


then, what could she expect but death? Upon this she con- 
cluded to endeavour to keep forward as well as she could; 
and, in so doing, she thought that she could but die. 

Some time after this, as she thus passed along, I beheld, 
and lo she came to a certain pool by the way side, which 
was filled to the brim with chrystal water, by the rain tliat 
descended into it; the sight of it caused the spirits of poor 
Hephzibal to revive; but she was much more refreshed 
after she had drank her fill thereof; upon the strength of 
which she again walked forward pretty chearfully, but still 
longed to be at the farther end of this barren desert. But 
before she came to the end of it, her road led her by the 
side of a high mountain; but this, notwithstanding its 
height and largeness, proved to be no manner of shelter to 
her from the heat of the sun; for as she came near to it, 
she saw that the mountain was all in agitation; hideous ex- 


plosions, like thunder-claps, proceeding from it; sulphu- 


reous clouds of smoke issuing from the top of the mount, 
which seemed, as it were, to darken the hemisphere all a- 
round, and the same attended with vulcanous flaches of 
fire, which were very terrible to behold; and, indeed, 
what with the agitation of the mount, the explosions she 
heard from it, the prodigious smoke and stench thereof, to- 


gether with the violent flashes of fire, poor Hephzibah be- | 


gan exceedingly zo fear and quake; and what was still more 
terrifying to her, the road that she was travelling in-led her 
directly by the side of this mountain, and no possibility was 

there of her going any other way. | 
This being her awful case, she began to cast in her mind 
what 
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what she should now do; and, as near as I could gather, 
her language was to the following purport: 

“The thought of going back,“ says she, © I cannot well 
bear; should I attempt so to do, all the past labour that 
T have taken may be entirely lost; besides, should T turn 
my back upon this mountain; the sulphureous matter that 


issues therefrom, may soon overtake me, and I may be de- 


stroyed thereby; and if I venture t6 go forward, what can 
I expect but present death? Do I not already hear the 
thunder bellow, and see the smoke and the flames with the 
greatest rapidity issuing out of the mount? What can I 
expect but to be destroyed thereby? Besides, the mount 
seems to be in continual agitation, and should it fall upon 
me as 1 pass along, what will be wy” wretched case! 


The Land of Light I ne'er should see, 
Nor in Lord Isn1's presence be. 


cc Well, what i is 0 be, or what can be done?—to tarry 
here will not in the least avail me; the longer I gaze upon 


those terrible objects, the more I am intimidated : if I abide 
here, night will soon come on, and what will be the con- 


sequence of that? Why, I may be devcured by a beast of 
prey, and then farewell to poor Hephzibah - But come, 
is there no hope remaining for me ? I have hitherto been 
preserved; and who knows but that I may pass by this 
mountain in safety? Þ'll even cast myself upon that protect- 
ing hand that has brought me to this place; and who can 
tell but that I may pass by this terrible sight in safety? 
As I said before, if I abide here, I may be exposed to death 
by beasts of prey; if I am destroyed under this mountain, 
it is but dying; but if I pass by it in safety, I shall live; 80 
II venture to go forward notwithstanding all.” 


Accordingly she made forward to pass by this mountain; 
but 
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but by what I saw, it was with an aching heart, and trem- 
bling joints. However, so it was, that she passed by in 
safety, and not any of the flashes of fire, nor sulphureous 
matter that the mountain issued forth, fell upon her; only 
this I observed, that she was much terrified by the noise of 
the aforesaid explosions, and somewhat annoyed with the 
stench of the smoke; and glad was poor Hephzibah, and 80 
was I, for her sake, that she came off 80 well, 

Soon after she had passed by the mountain, she came to 
the end of this desert; on which account she was not a lit- 
tle glad; hoping, no doubt, but that the worst of her jour- 
ney was now past; and, as near as I can remember, she 
had tolerable good travelling for some time; but by-and-by, 
behold, she came to the wilderness before spoken of; and 
a very extensive one it was; for my part, I could not have 
thought it to be so large, had I not seen it; and no other 
way was there for Hephzibah to pass, according to the di- 
rection of the map. And in truth the road proved to be a 
very difficult one to her, as in the sequel will appear. But, 
however, when she first entered this wilderness, she did not 
seem to be much discouraged, as being in a measure, in- 
sensible of the many dangers she should meet with there- 
in: *tis true, the road, at its beginning, was not $0 irksome 
to her as afterwards she found it to be. 

Well, after she had travelled here some time, her lot was 
to fall into company with one who seemed to be journey- 
ing towards the Land of Light; and having complimented 
each other, as is usual for travellers to do, they began to en- 
quire of each other concerning the places from whence they 
came, and whither they were bound. Hephzibah having 
related her story, and told him that the Land of Light was 
her desired port; the stranger in like manner told her, that 
that Land was also the point which he had in view: he like- 
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wise told her that the place he came from bordered upon 

Her native country, and was known by the name of Secure. 
 Heph. Aye, aye, said Hephzibah; what, so near a neigh- 


bour to me as that ! pray, if I may be 80 free, of what fa. 


mily are you ? 
Stranger. Why, I will assure you, that I am of no less an 


extract than the family of the Self-conceits, which is as an- 
cient a family as any in all our parts; and though several 
other families are diminished, yet ours at this time is very 
numerous. x thy, 

Heph. As to that, I believe you speak very right but, 
pray, Sir, how long have you left your native country. 


-- S$tran. I came from the place where I was born, when J 


was about fourteen or fifteen years of age; for, you must 


know, my father being in affluent circumstances, and I be- 


ing bis cldest son, he took much delight in me, and being 
minded to give me a liberal education, he sent me to the u- 
niversity Which is in the town of Popularity; of which fa. 
22 school Mr Morality was provost; under whose tuition 

I profited above many of my equals; and in this nursery 
of learning I continued, till such time as I had compleated 
my studies. During which I acquired the knowledge of 
most of the liberal arts and sciences, and in particular the 
mathematics; of which art I reckon myself a compleat 
master. 1 


Heph. Well, ad of what use is chat art to you above o- 


thers? | 
Stran. Oh, dear! that is the finest seience in Gs world: 


by i ir I understand the nature of the terrestial bodies, their 


magnitude, the distance they are from each other, and also 
their various revolutions which qualifies me for being a 
companion for the wisest ang greatest men. 


Heph, It may be so; but it is altogether out of my 
sphere; 
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ee and of what use can these qualifications be to us as 
pilgrims ? 

Stran. Of very great use; kor by it we know more of the 
country we are, travelling to, and also of che Lord of 1 it, than 
by any other science whatever. 

Heph. As to the science, I have nothing to object against 
it; it may be of use for ought I know. But, pray, Sir, 

did you learn what is called divinity, whilst 9285 was at 2 
famous school? | 

Stran. Ves, yes; ; and 1 dare venture to say, that there 
is not a greater proficient in it than myself; though there 
are some who have been $0 insolent as to say that T know 
nothing about the matter; but yet I could make it appear 
full as plain, as that two and three makes five, that they are 
a parcel of illiterate fools. 

Heph. Well, and is not the knowledge of divinity wich 

more necessary for a pilgrim, than that of the machema- 
tics? 
Stran. For! my part, 1 know no science that is preferable 
to the mathematics: because, by the study thereof, the 
mind is greatly enlarged, and so, better fitted to entertain 
high thoughts of the great Creator of all things; but no 
doubt the knowledge of divinity is also of singular use, pro- 
vided it is founded upon a right (ore? and also hey ok 
right principles. 

Heph. Well, Sir, and what is the echeme and principte 
that you would have it founded upon. 

Stran. Not as some would have it, and who will boldly 
tell us, that a pilgrim has nothing to do as he passes along 
his j journey; which is a scheme calculated only to promote 
idleness, and, if adhered to, will prove very destructive to 
those that go on pilgrimage. But aur school teacheth a 
quite contrary lesson: we say, that a pilgrim must be up. 
And doing; that he must be very laborious, and not idle a- 
way 


way his time, as the manner of some is; and that he must 


strive hard to get to the end of his journey, in order that 
he may gain admittance when he comes to the Land of 
Light; and in this I have been a good proficient. Now 
whatever scheme is propogated contrary hereto, must Cer- 


tainly be very pernicious. 


Hepb. As to the goodness of your scheme, I must leave 
it, and also your proficiency therein; but this I know, that 
when I fell into the pit, I could not extricate myself out of 
it; and when my bones were broken in the town Forget. 
ful, and I lay wallowing in the street, in that condition I 
must have lain, had not a person come to my assistance; 
and had I not been relieved by the way as I came along, I 
must inevitably have starved. But to leave this also; pray, 
Sir, what was it that induced you to come on pilgrimage? 

Stran. What need have I of any other inducement, than 
those qualifications I am possessed of, and a] which I have 
given you an account ? 

Heph. And do you imagine that thoos qualifications are 
sufficient to gain you an admittance into the goodly land? 

Stran. If they do not, I know not what will. 

Heph. But, pray, Sir, did you hear any talk about Nomi 
whilst you was at the university ? 

Stran. Yes, yes, I have heard much of 3 you must 
know he is in great repute with Mr. Morality, and is much 
esteemed by him; insomuch that he causeth his pupils to 


study his writings, and reads daily lectures to them on the 


subjects which he wrote; and for my part, I think they are 
of excellent use. - 
Heph. As to his writings, I have nothing to say against 


them; but for my part, I suffered severely whilst I was un- 


der him. But, pray, Sir, did you hear or know any thing of 
Lord Is HI whilst you was at school? 


Stran. Les, I have also heard of Lord Isst: some will 
| | have 
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have it that he is the Son of, and equal with the Lord of 
the Land of Light; but others say, (and perhaps they _y 


be right) that he is no more than a servant. 
Heph. Perhaps, Sir, you misunderstood me, or otherwise 


you have not attained to the knowledge of the person I spoke FF 


of; his name is Isn1, not Iss1.. 

Stran. Yes, yes, I understand you very well; but as I 
have an impediment in my speech, you will excuse my not 
pronouncing the name you speak of in'a proper manner. 

Heph. Why, Sir, you can pronuonce Nomi plain enough, 
and can say Morality very intelligibly; and why may you 
not as well say IsH1? I have heard of some that suffered 


present death because they could not say 5hrbboleth, but cib- 
bolethß but I do not my that this will be your case; I Wish 


it may not. 
Strun. I am not at all anxious about that; neither have 1 
any reason for it, as I know of. 


About this time night began to draw on apace, and no 


place in the road to be seen where entertainment might be 


had; upon which Hephzibah began, to be anxious avout 2 . 


lodging; but the stranger told her not to be concerned a- 


bout that, for he had directions given him to a place, a little 


way out of the road, where there was good entertainment 
to be had; and if she would go with him, she should fare 
as he did, Now, although she did not much like the man, 
yet she thought that she might as well accept of his propo - 
sal, as be exposed to the dangers of the night, and also to 


the intricacy of this wilderness place; and accordingly dis- 
covered her inclination to go with him; and soon after they 


came to the path he'spake of, which was on the left-hand 
ot the high-way : but as Hephzibah was turning into this 
path; in order to follow her companion, her monitor struck ; 

by wich she found that she was going into the wrong path ; 
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and pot thi s she instantly turned from it, and kept on her 

road, and her companion went his way. 
They had not long parted before Hephzibah was great- 

surprised with a dismal shriek, attended with doleful 


grbans, which eame from that quarter in Which her com- 


panion went; upon this she presently concluded, that he 
was fallen into some pit, or attacked by thieves ; or, other- 
wise, that some voracious beast had met with and devour- 
ed him. This put her into a sort of a panic, lest it should 


next be her case; but yet she could not but, in some degree, 


rejoice that she was so timely prevented from following him; 
and this brought to her mind the kindness of Lord Is85, in 


giving her this monitor. But, however, the case of this man 


put her upon endeavouring to mend her pace; but she, to her 
distress, found she could not: for she was not only be- 
nighted, but the road began to be very rough; insomuch 
that she could hardly keep from stumbling; and not only 
so, but the briars and thorns (of which there was great plen- 
ty), hung so across her road, that she was greatly inter- 
rupted in her passage; and by them, together with the 
badness of the way, she was very much discouraged; and 
notwithstanding she at this time was favoured with the 
light of the moon, she seemed to be under continual appre- 
henslons of falling into some pit or snare, that might be in 
the path she was in. And what was still more terrifying to 
her, she often heard the yelling of beasts bf prey as she pas- 
sed along; by whom she expected that ere long she should 
be devoured; and in this plight she travelled along, until 
the next day, without l with any place to rest her- 
self in. 

When the morning came, she began to hope that by-and- 
by she should meet with a place of rest; but she, to her 
sorrow, found her hopes proved abortive; and, instead of 
meeting with a better road, she found it to be more and 
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more intricate; and as it was in a measure before gtrait, 
now she found it to be full of turnings and windings, $0 
that sometimes she thought that she was going quite con- 
trary; at other times she imagined that she was going di- 
rectly back towards the desert; which, together with the 
apprehensions of the burning mountain, was very afflicting 
to her: and, what was an addition to her perplexity, she at 
this time met with a most violent storm,, which beat upon. 
her to such a degree, that she could hardly stand against it; 
and no shelter could she find any where: the more she en- 
deayoured to get refuge from any thing by the way-side, 
the more wet she received; sa that she was at this time 
greatly afflicted, by reason of this tempest, and had none 
present to comfort her. But by-and-by she came to a covert 
in the way, under which she stood until the storm was oyer 


and gone; after which there came a fine calm, so that she 

again travelled more comfortably; and by looking into her 
map, she found that she was still in the way; which admi- 
nistered great encouragement to her. 


Now it is to be supposed that, after all this fatigue, she 


| wanted some refreshment; but none could she find. any 
where z, upon which she began to be very faint, and also to 


despair of ever getting out of this wilderness, and to ques- 
tion whether her Lord Ish had not forgotten his promise 
to her, or whether his love to her was not abated; upon 
which, with a ne accent, she e the folloy - 
ing words: N 5 | 


Is Tsnt's love the same? 
Sure it can never be: 
If it be so, Why is it thus 

With me, poor wretched me? 


T in this wildernes 
Am thralld on ev'ry side; 
e Dans 


On what will me betide ! 
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Dangers surround me ev'ry where — 


Here's floughs and deep quagmires, 
Wiith traps, gins, snares, and nets; - 
With scratehing thorns on ev'ry side, 

Oh how-my spirit frets ! 


Will &er deliv'rance come? 

And must I still abide 

Within this savage wilderness ? 5 
Oh what will me betide ! - 


Here's nothing for to eat 
Nor drink within my way 
Lord Ist, haste to my relief, 
And help without delay. 


As she thus went on bemoanin; 7 her condition, she came 
to a place in the road, where she t ound three beautiful vir- 
gins lying on the ground, in a very distressed situation; and, 
by all appearance, they seemed jrist ready to expire; and 
over them stood, weeping, another virgin, whose name was 


Truth. Hephzibah seeing this melancholy scene, asked 


Truth who these three were? and how they came to such 
distressed circumstances? To which she replied, These vir- 
gins are three sisters; their names are Honesty, Justice and 
Equity; and most beautiful virgins they have been, and 
have been had in great esteem and reputation among man- 


kind; but of late days, by some means or other, they have 


been much slighted, and few there are who care for their 
company, or even suffer them to come into their houses; in- 
somuch that they were obliged to shift for themselves, and 

to get entertainment where they could find it ; and at 
length it was their lot to come into this wilderness, where 

they are likely to share the same fate with three other sis- 

ters, who were related to them, viz. Love, Pity, and Ten- 

derness; who sometime since made their exit not far from 

| hence 
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hence. With these words she wept bitterly; and as Heph- 
zibah was of a tender disposition, the scene drew tears in a 
plentiful manner from her eyes; and the more so, as she 


thought herself also to be in a perishing situation, because 


she could meet with no sustenance in the way. 

Hephzibah not being in a capacity to relieve these poor 
indigents, with a zorrowful heart left them, and kept for- 
ward as well as her circumstances would permit; but I ob- 
served that it was at a heavy rate, she being faint and hun- 
gry, and no refreshment could she find; so that she now 
thought her case was far worse than when she was upon 
the desart: and by-and-by her spirits were quite sunk, 80 
that she concluded it was a vain thing for her to pretend 
to go any further, or ever to expect to get out of this laby- 
rinth, or to think or hope that she should meet with any 
more refreshment; and in this despairing condition she laid 
herself down upon a bank by the e as one ane 
hope was entirely perished. e * 

As she lay in this melancholy situation, a person came 


up to her, who was no friend to such as are real pilgrims; 


if I remember right, his name was Discredit; but this I 
well know, that he was a very ill-favoured creature, and 
of a disposition most cruel; I think that I shall not soon 
forget his aspect; and I don't know but that poor Heph- 
zibah had rather met any of the monsters of the wilderness 
than him: but, however, so it was, that as soon as he came 
to her, he immediately laid hands upon her, and carried her 
into a dark cell, or cave, which was by the way-side; and 
when he had manacled her, he shut and locked the door up- 
on her; so that it is easy to judge what a distressed situa- 
tion this poor traveller was now in. 

She being shut up in this dark and gloomy place, it 13 


to be supposed that her distress was exceeding great; 


{though not to be fully known but by those who have 
| Ty -- been 
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been in the like circumstances) and all that she could do 
was, to bemoan the case she was now ein; and as near as 
I can recollect, the substance of her lamentation was as fol- 
loweth: | 
1 Alas for me! alas tor mel: into What 1 a 6ituation am I 
now brought! I looked for prosperity, but behold, I am 
brought into the deepest adversity!— Is not my case now far 
worse than when I was under Nomi's thrall ? or when de- 
luded out of the way by Pride and Self; or when I was 
walking through the valley of darkness? or even when I 
was in the town Forgetful ? or when I came over yonder 
desert? has there been any danger that I have escaped in 
all my travels like to this ?—surely not !--—Is it possible 
that any case can equal this I am now in? What can I ex- 
pect, but that I must inevitably perish? — Rather than I 


should be brought to this deplorable state, why was I not 


cut off from the land of the living long ere now ? why did 
not the fiery eruptions of yonder mountain put a period 
to my miserable life? or why did not some beast of prey 


bury me in its voracious stomach the past night ? or why 


did not he that brought me to this doleful cell, end my 
days himself? Had that been my lot, I should now have 
been still and quiet, and have slept at rest, and been up- 
on a level with kings and counsellors of the earth; and 
although this is a desolate place, yet it would not have 
been at all regarded by me; but now my case is intolera- 
ble! Was ever any sorrow like to my 8orrow ?—Surely 
it cannot be. Tis true, the case of those amiable virgins 
(Which not long since I passed by) was very deplorable; 


but, perhaps, by this time, death has delivered them out 


of all their trouble; and if not, they have the privilege 
of being in the open air; but, alas for me, I am shut up, 
and cannot come forth! much worse than I feared, or 
ever thought of, is now come upon me, and no prospect 
have 
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have I of being delivered ; for which reason my com- 


plaint is exceeding bitter, and the heaviness of this stroke 


$50 great, that I cannot possibly express it by my groan- 
ings ! instead of walking in the light of the sun, as here- 
tofore, I am now brought into thick darkness; in which, ' 
no doubt, I shall end my days; for I am now enclosed, as 
it were, with hewn stones; and, perhaps, in a very little 
time, shall be as one that has been long dead: I am 80 
filled with bitterness, that all my former peace and pros- 
perity is quite forgotten by me, and my strength, and al- 
80 my hope of deliverance, is entirely perished; I seem 
already as one among the dead, and like to the slain who 
lie in their graves, and are no longer had in remembranee 
by mankind. —— Am I not bound, and manacled in 
this darksome cell? and how is it possible that ever I 
Should be delivered out of the same! Alas for me! alas 
for me In these expressions, with much more pier- 
cing a she bewailed the case she was now in; and 
in vain was it to ery to him that shut her up in this cell, to 
grant her deliverance; for he had neither wilt nor power $0 
to do. | 
As poor Hephzibah was thus it her distressed 


condition, I observed a person standing by the side of the 


cave, attentively listening to all that she said; and when she 
had ended her lamentation, he spake to her in u follow - 
ing manner: 

| Whoever you are; says he, you seem ad what you his 
Said, to be under great affliction; and I much lament your 
distressed case; but, come, don't give way to these de- 


_ $pairing conclusions; you know not but that you may yet 


have deliverance ; exercise patience, and, instead of draw- 
ing conclusions as you do, let hope arise in your mind, 
and let your trust be in him who has already, in time 
past, wrought deliverances for you. To which Hephzi- 
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bah replied, Ah, Sir, what room have I to hope that I 
shall ever see the light more? seeing that I am almost 
dead through want, shut up within this direful place, and 
also fast bound. To which be answered, I acknowledge 
that your case is bad, and JI pity you; but it is not your 
wisdom to give up all hope neither, nor to continue here 
without using your endeavours (at least,) to get deliver- 
ance; come, come, you must exert yourself; you should 
strive to get off those fetters you are bound with; how 
can you expect to be released if you do not? and when 
you have got off your fetters, perhaps by and by you may 
be able to get the door open also. To which Hephzibah 
replied, Ah, Sir! I find that I have no power to do any 
thing; and I find myself grow weaker and weaker; de- 
liverance I do not expect, unless some kind and powerful 
hand open the door for me, and also cut in sunder the 
chain I am bound with. To which he returned for an- 
swer, 1! you will be harping upon that string, (the which 
is no proof of your wisdom) and will not follow my advice, 
1 have no more to say, so fare you well Now, for my part, 
(although I was only in a dream) I thought he might as well 
have said nothing at all; for, instead of being a comforter 
to poor Hephzibah, he was instrumental in filling her mind 


with a greater degree of distress, as may be observed from 


From what this counsellor (of no value) had said, 
Hephzibah began to imagine, that she had yet a little 
strength left, and that it was her duty to put it forth; ac- 
cordingly she set to work with all her might, and tugged 
and toiled amain, in order to release herself from her bands; 
but she found that all her labour was in vain, and that she 
was spending her time for nought; and instead of losing 
her bands, they, seemed to her to wax stronger, which was 
an addition to her distress, and again caused her to renew 
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her complaint. After which, she endeayoured to call to 
mind her former deliyerances, and the favours she had re- 
ceived on the way as she came along; and sometimes, she 
would seem to take a little encouragement therefrom; 
at other times she was ready to conclude, that all was 
no more than a dream, or if in reality true, yet she thought 
that former favours could be of no service to her in her 
present circumstances, inasmuch as they required fresh 
help; and what was still more afflicting to her, she could 
gather no hope that her Lord IsHI would come to * 
relief. 

In this denden she continued all that night; 3 we A 
sorrowful one it was to her, the light of another day not 
being expected to be seen by her; on which account, she 
seemed to discover a great degree of impatience and un- 
easiness of mind; but towards the dawning of the morn- 
ing, she was somewhat more reconciled: to her case than 
she had been; and after having pondered over several 
things in her heart, she began to think, that although she 
was brought to this extremity, yet perad venture deliyerance 
might yet come, and she see the light again; though, in 
the mean time, she thought that her hope seemed to be a- 
gainst hope. 

Now I saw, that about break of FEY . was 
surprised by a person coming to the door of the cell in 
which she lay, who had overheard her complaint; and pi- 
tying her case, he resolved, that at all events dehverance 
out of this place she should have; so he put his shoulder 
to the door, and immediately burst it open, locks, bolts, 
and all giving way before him; after which he went to 
Hephzibah, and, without asking her if she was willing to 
be delivered, in an instant he knocked off her shackles, 
gave her a cordial, and then withdrew; and great reason 
I have to believe, that this person was no other than 
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Lord IsHI himself; but as he was at this time covered with 
a veil} Hephzibah did not know him; however, she being 
much revived; cheared and strengthened with the cordial 
he gave her, directly ascended out of the cell, and as she 
passed by the door of it, she smelled the savour of a deli- 
_ cious aromatic spice, which her kind deliverer left upon the 
lock, and which was exceeding refreshing to her spirits. 
And now she called to mind the saying that Mr True-hope 
told her of, via. though gorrvau endureth for a night, yet joy 
Shall come in the morning. And it may well be supposed, 
that this was a joyful morning to her, considering wan she 
went through the night before. 

Well, being thus set at berry: she began to look ian, 
and see if she could find her deliverer; and having sought 
here and there, but to no purpose, she set forward in the 
road she was to travel in, as directed by her map; well 
hoping, that ere long she e find him in the way; 

and (every thing considered), she seemed to travel tolera- 
bly well; The provision she lived on at this time, was a 
certain fruit of à nutritive nature, that she met with as 
she passed along, and which was her chief food during 
her travels through this part of the wilderness; and some- 
times she met with springs by the way-side, the waters 
of which were very reviving to her spirits, and gave her 
Fresh vigour in the prosecution of her journey; tho' some- 
times she might walk a considerable time before she could 
meet with either a spring or fruit, which was very dis- 
couraging; and at such seasons when her rural provision 
fell short, she would be almost ready to despair of meet- 
ing with any more of the like sort; though, by the way, this 
ſood, when she did meet with it, was not $0 Satisfying to 
her as she could desire. 

After this, the pilgrim came to a certain plain, known by 
the name of Little-fear; and a — pot this was; it 


being 
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being situated in a very agreeable climate, neither too hot - 


nor too cold; the air pleasant and serene; the plain well 


watered with purling streams, and so, consequently, very 


fertile. ; 


Travelling over this plain afforded the pilgrim a great de- 


gree of pleasure; and she thought that the delights she en- 
joyed on it, were a full compensation for all the toil and 


fatigue that she before went through. Here she had every 
thing that her heart could wish for or desire, that afforded 


her pleasure; having good entertainment at every house 
she came to. The prince of this country also took know 
ledge of this stranger, and upon her bestowed many favoursz 
which were brought to her by three pure virgins, known 


by the names of Faith, Hope, and Charity, or Love; Who 
always attended her with pleasure, at such times as it was 
the prince's pleasure to send them to her; and never did 


they come empty handed, but always brought such good 


things as Hephzibah well liked: and being filled with gra- 


titude on account of the many favours she daily received 
from the prince, she sang tlie following song: | 


Oh what a goodly plain 
Is this I now am in; | 
What favours I each day receive! 
The like sure ne'er was seen. 


J could be well content, 
Still here for to abide : 
The air how clear ! how sweet its scent ! 
And chrystal streams do glide, ' 


How kind this noble Prince 
Jo me a poor Pilgrim! 
Oh ! may I ever grateful be, 
And always value him, 


” — 
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25 How kind these virgins are, 
Who oft-times wait on me 
Oh! may I ever bear in mind, 
Faith, e and Charity. 


And, in fact, I believe she spoke the truth in her song, 
concerning her being content to abide on this plain; for I 


saw that she was very loath to leave it, when the time of 


her abode there was expired. But as she, being a pilgrim, 
had no continuing city, forward he's must 80, be it ever 80 
much against her inclination. 

From hence she journeyed,” and came to a part of this 
wilderness, known by the name of Aﬀluence. This coun- 
try, or province, was somewhat mountainous, and withal 


very hot; the air sulphureous, and very few springs of wa- 


ter in this part of the country. During Hephzibah's abode 
here, she was entertained at the house of one Mr Prosperi- 


ty; and I thought she seemed to like her lodging well, and 


her landlord too. Here she had a waiting maid assigned 


her, whose name was Plenty, and was much esteemed by 


her. Visitors she had in abundance whilst she lodged 
here, and presents sent her day after day; which brought 


to my mind an old saying, viz. Ihe rich have many friends ; 


so it may be supposed that it was brave times with Heph- 
zibah now; and, if I am not mistaken, she had in a great 
measure forgot her late sufferings upon the plain. 

One of her visitors, in particular, would be often in her 
company; but there was something very remarkable in him; 
for I think he always came masked, the reason of which I 
don't remember that she enquired into, neither did she ask 
his name; but this I ebserved, that she seemed not to dis- 
like his company. Now as I was somewhat dubious of this 
chap, I had my eye pretty much upon him ; and as he was 
an airy spark, one day being in a gay mood, his mask slip- 
ped a little aside; so that I had a distinct view of his squint- 

| eye; 
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eye, and immediately discovered that he was none other 

than Mr Pride; so that I did not at all envy Hephzibah her 
companion, or the fayours she received during her abode in 
this place : but I thought she seemed to be much elated 
therewith, which I could have wished had not been the case. 
One would have thought she might have remembered the 
time when things were otherwise with her. 

It must be noted, that several others had lodgings at this 
house, where Hephzibah was, it being in a country village; 
among these was Mr Success, an eminent merchant; Mr | 

Avaro, a tradesman; and Mr Rich, a clothier : on these | 
Miss Plenty constantly waited, and was greatly caressed by 


| them. I must own, she was a pretty girl enough ; only I 
i thought her ot be a little upon the proud order. These gentle- — 
> men, I observed, would be often chatting with Hephzibah, il 


I and telling her how, and in what manner they advanced in | 
1 the world. I, says the merchant, had but a'slender begin- 
i ning, being a younger brother; but, through my industry | 
J 

d 


and careiulness, I don't know but that my fortune is equal, if 
not superior to my eldest brother. For my part, says the 


| 
| | 
am, being at first a shop-boy to run on errands for half a | | 


t tradesman, I had little thoughts of arriving to what I now 

5 crown a week; yet, through my dilligence, and close ap- {| 

it plication to business, I was advanced one step after another; 
so that now I have enough to live upon, and something to 

er spare, and lay by for my posterity. And, for my part, says 

1; the clothier, I had no great matters to boast of at my begin- 

I ing; but however I took the opportunity to make hay whilst 

K the sun shone, and now want for nothing; I thank heaven 

2 for it: and, in their turn, they all spoke to the same pur- 

18 pose; concluding their discourses with this, viz. that it is 

28 in the power of every one to get rich if they will; by which 

p- J plainly saw, that these men never thanked heaven for one 

t- flarthing, but ascribed the acquisition of their wealth entir. - 

e; | 
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* to themselves. But as for Hephzibah, she seemed to 
take little notice of that, her mind for sometime, being in- 
tent upon following their measures; in the prosecution of 
which she was oft times very much perplexed; and a great 
incumbrance they proved to her, which brought to my 
mind another old saying, viz. Those that (ill) be rich, chal 
have trouble in the flesb. = 
Now the time coming when she must no longer abide 
here, but proceed on her journey, she set forward on her 
way, though with some regret. As she travelled along the 
road, she began to ruminate in her mind, concerning the 
many events that had happened to her during her abode in 
the aforesaid place, many of which afforded her no plea- 
sant reflections. She also recollected the company she 
kept, and the visitors she entertained: and I think now she 
was of the same mind with me concerning the masked gen- 
tleman before taken notice of, and saw the emptiness and 
vanity of what the three gentlemen used to boast of. She 
also remembered what a great scarcity of fresh water there 
was in this province, and how disagreeable and unwhole- 
some the air thereof was; and, upon the whale, what little 
real benefit she had got during her residence there. These 
things, together with the loss of her precious time, drew 
many heavy and bitter sighs from her. 
Well, as she thus passed on, she came toa part of this wil- 
derness which she must needs pass through, known by the 
name of the valley of Adveroeity; and adverse enough it was 
to poor Hephzibah, whilst she continued in it. The air of 
this country being exceeding cold, it was very disagreea- 
ble to the pilgrim; and the more so, because she had so lately 
resided in a hot climate; and what rendered it more irk- 
some to her was, she seldom found the warming and chear- 
ing beams of the sun shining around her, as she formerly had 
done; 
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done; neither could she meet with any eprings of water 


that were agreeable to her taste. 

In this situation she travelled on, until she came to a vil- 
lage called Tribulation, where she soon got a lodging at the 
house of one Mr Perplexity, where also she had one to 
wait on her, whose name was Penury ; but I plainly saw 
that she did not relish her attendant, the place she lodged 
in, nor her host; but here, nevertheless, she must abide, 
during her residence in this valley. Visitors she had in a- 
bundance, viz. Mrs Fretful, Mrs Discontent, and her sister, 
Mrs Uneasy; Mrs Hard-thoughts, Mr Despair, and his 
two sisters, Mrs Fear, and Mrs Despond; generally ac- 
companied by their two cousins, Mrs Anxiety and Mrs Dis- 
tress, with several others of the same fraternity; and it 
was very seldom that she had not one or the other of them. 

Other visitors she also had, viz. Humility, Pride, and 
Self, concerning whom there was something remarkable; 
the first could not bear the company of the two last, nei- 
ther could they endure the company of the first; for as 
sure as Humility came to visit Hephzibah, and found the 
others there, they would get away; neither would Humili- 
ty abide with her, if she saw the other two come in; but J 
observed that Hephzibah much rather chose the company 


of the former; though, if at any time either of the others 


came to visit her when it was dark, she could scarcely dis- 
cern one from another; if Pride came to visit her a- 
lone, he would be mimicking Humility, and Self would do 
the same; but when Humility came, she never mimicked 
either of them; though sometimes she was in such a situ- 
ation, that she could not distinguish one from the other. It 
is something marvellous, that these fine gentlemen should 
visit her, in such a situation as she was now in; but as they 
were her avowed enemies, they mattered not where they 
went, so they could in any measure annoy her. As to Hu- 


mility's 
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mility's visiting her, I make no marvel at chat, she being 
one that is ready to condescend to them of low degree; 
and a pleasant companion she was : and sometimes she 
would bring with her three friends, called Resignation, 
Contentment, and Some-hope; and glad would the pilgrim 
have been to have had their company at all times. 

Whilst Hephzibah abode in these lodgings, Mr Carnal. 
reason came to visit her, accompanied by Mr Distrust, who 
much embarrassed her; one telling her, that had she done 
so and so, her case would have been much better than it 
was; the other telling her, that now it was in vain for her 
to expect to see better days, c. so that 50 was almost 
driven to her wits end. 

Vet notwithstanding the troubles she was now in, her 
lot was to meet with some friends of Lord IsHf, who 
behaved kindly to her for his sake; but I observed that it 
was out of their power to do any thing for her, unless it 
was to entertain her with the primitive dish, such as she 
partook of at the house of Mr Sincerity, the which was a 
little refreshing to her. 

But, through the trouble that the pügrim was now in, 
one evening, in particular, I observed she began to be very 
pensive, fearing all Mr Carnal-reason had suggested to her 
was certainly true; and that every thing was now making 
against her; and that it was next to an impossibility for her 
to have deliverance. But in the morning I saw she was 


somewhat revived, by Mrs Humility's coming to visit her, 


who brought with her Mrs Resignation, Mrs Content- 
ment, and Mrs Some-hope, who, all in their turn, spoke in 
an encouraging manner to her; and at this time, I think, 


there was another in company with them, whose name, if 


I remember right, was Mrs Patience; and a very agreeable 
companion she was. 


Now it must be noted, that these seldom made long vi- 


s1ts ; 5 
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Sits; but I observed that what they said to Hephzibah, 
caused her to look more chearful than usual; and immedi- 
ately she broke silence, and with an accent that discovered 


submission to her present lot, she uttered the following 
musical lines: | 


Why do I thus complain, 

Of this my present case ? 
Happy if its not worse with me, 

Before I've run my race. 


Ungrateful I have been 

Tolsyi, wonderous kind, 
When Affluence hill I trod; 

Let me keep this in mind. 


And how did I forget 

The plain call'd Little-fear ? 
With all the favours I there met, 

Which were to me $0 dear. | 


The Lord of that sweet plain 
Great favours shew'd to me, 

As did those lovely virgins fair, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. 


And since this was the case 
With poor unthinking me, 

*Tis good I should this burden bear, 
Patient and quietly. 5 


But am I not alive? 

And is there not still hope! 
Hephzibah, come, complain no more; 

IsH1's a trusty prop. 


This I thought was similar to the saying of a man I once 
read of: says he, Shall a living man complain? a man for the 
chasticement of his sins? But she goes on: 


Then 
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Then be not thou digmay'd, | 

Though compass'd with this flood ; ; 
Perhaps in time thou'lt plainly see, 

All worketh for ny goods 1000 


Though troubles me surround, 

E'en i in the midst of thrall, 
When arrive at realms of light, 

Twill make amends for all. 


.Chear up, therefore, my soul! 

March tow'rds that blissful shore, 
Where thou wilt dwell, in joys unknown, 

With Isn1 evermore. 


These last verses she PP to utter NPY a n of 


chearfulness; and very pleasing it was to me to hear her. 


But J observed, that when her visitors took their leave of 
her, a great alteration appeared in her countenance, and she 


soon returned to her former pensiveness: how long she con- 


tinued so, I cannot now declare. 41 Dh: 

About this time, Mr Legality, with thong of his * 
ternity, came into these parts, and being informed where 
Hephzibah was, went to visit her; but, it may be thought, 
they administered little ä to her, * being out of 
their power. 68171 71. 

These having sat with her some space of line; and heard 
her piteous complaints, one of them (I think it was Le- 
gality) broke en and spoke to heres in * nene 
manner. ; 

If we essay to commune with 8 says "oy wilt — be 
grieved? But who can withhold himself from speaking? Tis 
true, thou hast done so and so; but what was thy end 
therein, but to gain applauge ? therefore is this evil now 
come upon thee; for which reason thou faintest, as well 


thou mayest. Thy crimes now touch thee to the quick, 
and 


855 
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and therefore thou art troubled. I pray thee, whoever pe- 
rished, being innocent? or didst thou ever hear that a righ- 
teous person was brought into such circumstanees as thau 
art now in? Therefore this thy calamity is an evidence that 
thy heart has not been upright ii in the path that thou hast 
been treading in. 

To which Hephzibah replied, Oh ] that the grief Iam 
now under was truly weighed, and my present distress put 
in an even balance! I believe it would appear more heavy 

than the sands of the sea; and how I shall be able to bear 

up under it, I know not. My strength is not as the strength 
of stones, nor is my flesh made of brass; but I think, to 
him that is afflicted, pity should be shewn, rather than re- 
proach. When the pilgrim had finished her reply, a se- 
cond. person spoke to her in the manner following. If thou 
wouldst place thy dependence upon Lord Isg, and make 
thy request known unto him, things would certainly be o= 
therwise with thee than now, they are; or if thou hadst been 
pure and upright in what my brother before spoke of, sure- 
ly Lord Isi would concern himself for thee, and deliver 
thee out of all thy troubles, and thou woul:lst have a differ- 
ent habitation than what thou now hast; and though thy 
. beginning was but of little importance, thy latter end should 
greatly increase. 

To which the pilgrim replied: For my part, I have not 
any thing to plead'in my own behalf, nor have I any thing 
to urge, whereby to justify myself; I know that I have 
acted perverse enough, as well as any of you can tell me; 
and am not, in that respect, inferior to you: but do you 
think that if Lord IsH1 was present, he would speak to me 
in the manner you do? No, he would not; the words that 
he would speak to me, would put strength into me, and he 
would deliver me from all that rise up in judgment against 


mes therefore this behaviour to me shews your folly. But 
Z though 


| 
: 
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though Lord Is fi be not present with me at this time, yet 
he well knows the way I have taken, and the case that I am 
in; and I have yet some hope left, that I shall one day come 
forth from this situation, as gold refined. I was fore warned 
by Lord Ish, that difficulties would lie in my path, which, 
perhaps, at that time I gave little credit to; but though 
they are now come upon me, and I am surrounded there- 
with, yet it is no more than was appointed for me, and has 
not happened on account of neglecting to do s0 and SO, as 
you suggest. | 

To which a third answered and paid, Vain man would ſuin 
be 4ise; and, indeed, there are many now-a-days who think 
themselves wiser than their teachers, of which number you 
Seem to be one. But wast thou made before the hills ? 
Hast thou heard the secrets of heaven? How camest thou 
by this knowledge? What knowest thou that we know not? 


| What understandest thou that is not in us? but thou art 


like to one that uttereth vain knowledge, and filleth his bel- 
ly with the east wind, and casteth off fear, c. But if 
thou wilt prepare thy heart, and stretch out thy hands to- 
wards Lord IsH1, no doubt but he will yet be gracious to 


- thee, If iniquity be in thy hand, put it away from thee, 


and let not wickedness dwell with thee, so shalt thou lift up 
thy face without fear, and forget thy misery, as though it 
had not been: but if thou wilt persevere in acting in the 
manner thou hast already done, then must thou ns what 
will necessarily follow. 


To which the pilgrim replied, Many such things as these 


I have heard; miserable comforters are you all; but were 


you altogether to hold your peace, it would be your wis- 


dom; for ye are all physicians of no value, seeing you un- 


derstand not my case, nor the reason why I am brought in- 
to it; and, therefore you know not how to prescribe a me- 
dicine for my relief. No doubt but that I could speak in the 
ä | man 
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manner ye do, was I speaking to one in my soul's stead, 
and could heap up words against him, as ye do against me; 
and in the manner ye do to me, could shake my head at 
him, and tell him that he is an hypocrite, as ye insinuate I 
am ; but that should not be the way that I would take with 
such a one; no, I would rather endeavour to administer 
strength to him by the words of my mouth; and by the 
moving of my lips I would endeavour to assuage his grief: 
and were you my real friends, as ye pretend to be, if ye 
knew how, this is the method that you would take with 
me.—After several other things had past between them, of 
the like sort, they left off speaking to her, and went their 
way. And from what has been related, it evidently ap- 
pears, that the character she gave them, was a just one, 
viz. miserable comforters, for such they were to herz and 
'tis my opinion, that Hephzibah was glad when they left 
her. The manner how she got out of this vale, perhaps if 
I dream again I may give an account of; but I am ready 
to think it was in a way little expected by her. And 1 
think the account that has been given needs no explanatory 
notes, at least, not to such as have been in the like circum- 
stances, and ready to say with my pilgrim, There is no gor- 
row like to my Sorrow. 

One event, which I saw in my dream, had near slipt my 
memory; and lest I should forget it again, I will now re- 
late it: As Hephzibah was travelling through this desert, 
who should come up to her, out of Profession-lane, but one 
Mr Vain- confidence, who seemed to be all air and spirit, 
as We say. 

This man directly joins in company with the pilgrim, and 
began to ask her, How far are you going, fellow- traveller? 
and to what place are you bound? c. 

Heph. You see, Sir, I am travelling through this wilder- 
ness, in which I have met with many perplexities; and ma- 
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ny more I must and do expect : but I am bound to the Land 
of Light, where I hope to arrive in safety, which will am- 
ply recompense me for all my toil. 

Confidence. Glad am I of such a companion, for I am 
bound there, that being my desired port. You say you 
hope you shall safely arrive thither ; but I am confident 
that I shall, when I have run my race, Here he began to 
talk away grandly concerning the glory of the place, and 
the immunities of it; also about Lord IsHI, who was King 
thereof; of the excellency of his person; and how he was 
caressed and attended by the inhabitants of the Land of 
Light; what favours he conferred upon them, and the great 
love he bore to pilgrims; with many other things of the 
like sort; and, in fact, it somewhat startled Hephzibah, to 
hear him talk in such a manner, she thinking herself to be 
but a mere fool, in comparison with him; and, withall, she 
began to cast in her mind what a valuable companion she 
had met with, and what a help he might be to her upon the 
road, as well as a defence to her against a dog or a bear, or 
any other beast of prey. 

But one thing seemed to stick upon the pilgrim's mind, 
which she was determined to interrogate him about, and 
accordingly addressed him in the following manner: 

Heph. As we are thus happily met, are travelling the 
same road, and bound to the same place, you will not be 
offended if I ask you 0h questions as I may have upon my 
mind. 

Con. No, by no means; I shall esteem it a pleasure; and 
had much rather you use freedom than not. 

Heph. The thing that I at present have upon my mind, is, 
your speaking concerning assurance, that you shall safely 
arrive to where we are bound; whereas, I can do little else 
but hope that it will be my happy case. 


Con. A person may hope When he is in deep poverty, 
that 
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that he shall one day be very rich; another, that is starving 
for want of bread, may hope that ere long he shall have 
plenty of it. A third, that is extremely sick, may hope that 
in time he shall have perfect health; and, after all, these 
hopes prove entirely abortive; the poor man may continue 
in his low estate, the hungry man in his starving circum- 
stances, and the sick man die in his sickness. In like man- 
ner, a traveller on the road may hope that he shall come to 
his journey's end, but may die before he reach unto it, as 
frequently has been the case. Now, for a person to be well 


assured, that he shall persevere to the end of his journey, 


this causeth him to travel with spirit and life; but the con- 
trary, if he only hopeth it, will be his case. 

Hepb. What you say, Sir, in some respects, must be 
granted; but with regard to the way we are now in, (which 
you. know 1s the King's bigh-way) may not a person safely 
arrive at the Land of Light, notwithstanding he only hopes 
he shall so do? 


% 


one will travel at a poor hobbling rate; the least difficulty 
he meets with, he is ready to think he shall never get over. 


Heph. This discourse of yours, Sir, would be very dis- 
couraging to me, had I not seen in an ancient record (in 
which this way is much treated of), the word hope frequent - 
ly made use of; such as, F we hope for what ave cee nat, then 
do awe with patience wait for it. Again, 1f in this life only we 
baue hope in Is Hl, we are of all men moit miserable. Which 


passages indicate, that he who penned them, preferred hope 


before the assurance you talk of; and not only these two 
passages, but many, bearing the like import, might be pro- 
duced, were it needful; which gives me encouragement 
still to hope, although I have not that assurance which you 
Say you have. 
Con. The record you speak < I am well coqueirited with, 
2 3 ot and 
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and do acknowledge those passages you mention, with 
many others, are there recorded; but the same writer, in 
the same record, speaketh also of an assurance, such as the 
assurance of faith, and that in more places than one; which 
Signifies an assurance of a person's perseverance to the end 
of his journey. And in another place he speaks of a full as- 
Surance ; Which expression is still more strong; and those 
who attain to it must certainly go on their way with greater 
alacrity than such as have only a dull hope. 

Heph. These passages you refer to, I have read; but a0 
conceive that neither of them relate to an assurance of a 
person's safe arrival at last: the two first you mentioned ra- 
ther seem to refer to a person's assurance that Lord Is Hi is; 
of the great love he has for pilgrims; what he has done for 


them; and what he will yet do for them; and that whilst 


they are upon the road, they are his peculiar charge. As to 
the last passage, I think it regardeth neither the one nor 
the other; which I gather from what is said before. If you 


have maturely consulted the record, the writer of it had be- 


fore been speaking of some who had professedly been in the 
road, but had departed from it; which, by the way, might 
serve to clip the wings of that assurance you talk of. But, 
addressing himself to others, he says, We hope better things 
of you, & c. and then exhorts them to use the same diligence 
as they had before done, in administering to the necessities 
of their fellow pilgrims; their perseverance in it would evi- 
dence, not to themselves only, but to the writer, and those 


who were concerned with him, their being true pilgrims; 


and not only so, but their hope concerning them would be 
so confirmed, that they would have a full assurance that 
they were true pilgrims; and I must tell you that none can 
have a certain assurance of their perseverance, but as they 

continue travelling in the king's high-way. 
Con. You may put what gloss upon those passages you 
please; 
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please; but the writer himself was assured that it would go 
welt with him; he confidently says, Henceforth is laid up for 
me a crown, &c. and why may I not say 80 too? 

Heph. Tis true, he did say so; but he also said, hat he 
bad fought a good fight, &c. which preceded his assurance. 
Not only so, but it is well known that this writer was one 
of the greatest men that ever travelled the road, a star of the 
first magnitude, and one of Lord IsHI's amanuenses : he 
likewise had a great undertaking upon his hands, and great 
trials to encounter with, more than any one had before or 
since his time; therefore it was necessary that he should 
have an assurance of his happiness in the long run, in order 
to bear up his spirits under the many calamaties he was ex- 
ercised with; though I am far from denying that other per- 
sons, upon some particular occasions, or at certain times, 
may have this assurance; but I apprehend that its continu- 
ance is not long; sometimes their mountain seems to stand 
strong, and soon after they find themselves greatly troubled. 
For my part, I think myself well off if I am at any time free 
fro m doubts concerning my perseverance; and am not en- 
tirely cast down if I have only hope concerning it. 

Con. Some people satisfy themselves with small matters, 
but, for my part, nothing will satisfy me but an assur ance, 
which I have laboured hard for, and which I have, In my 
opinion it is a very trifling thing for a person to believe that 
Isa1 is, (as you before said) and what he has done and will 
do for pilgrims, unless he can make a home application to 
himself, and be well assured that he has done and will do go 
and so for himself in particular; which is my case. 

Heph. Tis well for you if it be so; but give me leave to 
make a brief reply to what you observed last. You say that 
some people satisfy themselves with small matters; Lord 
Isx1 despiseth not small things; which (by your manner of 
speaking) you do; but, by the way, the least thing he be- 
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stoweth upon us must not be esteemed small. You say that 
nothing will satisfy you but an assurance; for my part, 1 

desire to be content with Lord Isn1's pleasure. Lou say 
that for an assurance you have laboured hard, and have at- 
tained it. I desire to be thanktul for that hope he has given 

me, and that he has also given me an assurance that he is 

able to maintain the same in me, even to the end of my pil- 

grimage. With regard to what you call trifling, unless a 

person can make a home application, my answer shall be in 
the following manner. —Suppose a person to be in a most 
dangerous situation with regard to his health, let his disor- 
der be what it will; he has spent all his substance upon 
physicians, and all their prescriptions prove of no value to 
him; so that his recovery, and even his life, is despaired of. 
Now, should an acquaintance of this poor indigent come to 
him, and say, I wonder that you will lie in this deplorable 
condition, as there is such a one, in such a place, who is 
an excellent physician, and has a perfect understanding in 
such cases as yours is: many excellent cures he has per- 
formed, and his fees are not extravagant; nay, as you are a 
poor man, perhaps he may cure you gratis; but it will be 
proper for you to take something in your hand with you, 
which may render you the more acceptable to him; but 
this I would inform you of, that some whom he has taken 
in hand, have failed of success, and have perished in their 
calamity. Now such a speech as this to a dying man, I 
think, may justly be called trifling, not worth a rush, con- 
sidering the circumstances the person is in, and the possi- 
bility of his failing of a cure. But, on the other hand, should 
one of undoubted veracity come to this poor man, and tell 
Him, that there was a physician in such a place, who had 
such excellent skill, as to cure every disorder that he under- 
"took, and such as his in particular, that no one person ever 
miscarried that applied to him, a atever he did, he did 

| gratis, 
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gratis, having ability enough of his own ; and that his cus- 

tom was to wait on his patients at their homes; and that it 

was none but the poor, and the helpless, such as he, that he 

had any regard for. Would such a relation as this seem a 

trifling matter to such a man, think you? Would not the 

bare report of it rather cause his heart to leap for joy, be- 
lieving what his friend had told him to be true? and much 
more so when the physician comes to him, gives me- 
dicines, and performs the cure. Now, besides all that can 
be said of such a physician, much more may be said con- 
cerning Lord IsHI: you know, I doubt not, how that a con- 
Siderable time since, Lord Is BI took up his residence in this 
part of the world, and he was the greatest, and most able 
physician, that ever the world saw: never did he fail of 
making a complete cure of such as he undertook for, let 
their case be ever so desperate; and all that he did, was 
without money and without price. His whole delight was in 
walking about doing good to the indigent and distressed; 

indeed it was none but such that he extended his benevo- 
lence to: he has been heard to say, that the aubole need nat a 
phyrician, but those that are $ick; nay, more than that, he. once 
gave an open invitation to all that were diseased, to come to 
him for relief; his words were, as I am informed, to this 
effect, Come unto me, all ye that are weary of the calamities 
you labour under, and are heavy laden therewith, and 1 will 
give you rest ; I will heal all your maladies; not one of you 
Shall go away from me without a cure. Now, Sir, was all 

this nothing, think you, to the distressed that dwelt in e- 
very quarter around him? Was it a trifling matter to them, 

to hear that they had such a powerful physician residit.g a- 

mongst them, and one that would heal them freely? Did 
not the above invitation and declaration, excite them to come 
to him, as it were in shoals? which was a manifestation, 
that they believed that IsHH had power to heal them of their 
| in- 
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infirmities. This belief excited a poor blind beggar to sue 

to him, that he might receive his sight; and his request was 
granted to him. This belief animated a poor leprous man 
to come to him to be cleansed; the language of the man 
was, If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean; nor did he go a- 
way without his errand. This persuasion also induced an 
officer in the army to come to him for healing for his ser- 
vant, whom he greatly valued, who lay at the point of 
death; and Lord Isnr granted what he requested. The 
same persuasion likewise caused some to apply to him, that 
he would heal the only daughter of a certain nobleman; 
which suit of theirs he denied not, but immediately went 
and healed her. Numerous instances of the like sort I could 
produce, all believing in his power to heal them of their dis- 
eases; but not one of them all, as I remember, said that they 
were sure that he would so do; but as he had done so and 
80 for others, they were encouraged to hope that he would 
do in like manner for them also. In like manner, if a person 
firmly believes that Lord Ism1 still is, and that he has 
brought many pilgrims safe to the end of their journey; he 
also has room to hope that, by his power, he will bring 
him thither in safety also, notwithstanding he has not that 
assurance you talk of; nor will they go on their way at such 
a hobbling rate, as you represent them to do, but rather 
with alacrity and courage. *Tis true, if once a pilgrim 
questions the power of Isn1, to bring him to his journey's 
end, and is unstable in that respect, he will be like a wave 
tossed to and fro with every wind. I remember it is recorded 
of one who came to IsEI for healing for his child, but with 
language that expressed not much confidence in him, Ix 

thou canst do any thing, have compassion on us, and help us. 

Now, so long as this if remains in a person's breast concern- 

ing Is41's power, he cannot but go on hobbling enough. 

On the contrary, if a person's mind is firmly fixed thereon, 
let 
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let whatever difficulty or trial meet him in the way, he 
is not staggered thereat: the language of his heart will ra- 
ther be, “ Well, though it be thus with me at present, 
this is not the first difficulty that I have met with in my 
way by many, and through them I have been safely brought: 
and this is my comfort, that Lord ISHI is the same; and 
if it be his pleasure, he can bring me through this also;“ 
for sure I am, that none ever yet trusted in him, and were 
confounded. And now, fellow-traveller, what say you to 
these things ? 4 
Con. I have little to object to what you have said; but all 
that you have said, or can say, does not shake my confidence; 
nor do I see any reason why it should; if a person is as- 
sured, he is assured; and what needs he more? 

Heph. Well, as it is so with you, I should be glad to 
know how you attained this assurance you laboured so hard 
for (as you say you did; who knows but that it may pro- 
bably be of some particular use to me in the remaining part 
of my pilgrimage? 

Con. That I will readily do; and in order that you may be 
the better satisfied, I shall begin at the foundation, and shall 
avoid prolixity as much as possibly I can. 

Heph. If you lay a good foundation, the superstructure 
will be the more likely to stand; and sometimes brevity is 
most agreeable. 7 

Con. I am not at all afraid of the foundation en good, 
nor the superstructure neither. 

Heph. I don't say that you are; why Should you? Please 
to proceed. | 

Con. You must know that I came from the region of the 
shadow of death; there was I born and there was I bred, and 
there I remained until I came to maturity; my situation in 
this populous country was that of a slave, as all the inhabi- 
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tants in it are; and this situation of mine I am not med 
to own, mean as it was. 

Heph. [Catide.] He begins well, however. 

Con. During this my slavery, I had a task-master over 
me (as others had), named Nomiz to him I had run im- 
mensely in debt, by failing in my daily task; though I 
thought I did very well, and had no apprehension that 
he had any room to bring the least charge against me; 
but he, in process of time, made me sensible of the con- 
trary. 

Heph. Very well. 

Con. One day (which I remember was somewhat clou- 
dy,) as I was Lusy at my work, a messenger came to me, 
and brought me a roll; which, when I had opened and pe- 
rused, I began to be much startled; I dare say my coun- 
tenance turned pale, and every joint of me shook; this scroll 
being filled up with charges against me; and, withal, which 
shuddered me most, a N. B. that he should wait on me a- 
gain at such a time. 

Heph. faside.)] Much my own case. 4 

Con. Now I began to ponder within myself wherein 1 
had been thus remiss ? and how it came to pass that such 
charges should be exhibited against me? for before I 
thought all was well, and that I. did my work as well as 
any body; and, in short, I began to think that I was 
wrongfully charged; but, upon serious reflection, I found 
that I was not altogether chargeless. Now I began to cast 


in my mind what method to take whereby to __—_— my 
task-master. 


Heph. [aside.] So did I. 

Cen. Well, thought I, as this is the case, 1 will double 
my diligence for time to come; J will not spend a minute 
idly, but will work . and late, and then perhaps I shall 
find favour. 


Hepb. 
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Henk. [as1de.] These were my thoughts. 

Con., Accordingly I put this my scheme in execution, and 
I began to think that I did tolerably well;but I s0on found 
that it was all to no purpose, by Nomi's coming to visit me. 
But oh ! what a visitant was he to me! His voice seemed 
like to a peal of thunder unto me, and his eyes more terrible 
than flashes of lightening; insomuch that I was ready to 
drop at his feet. 

Heph. | aside.] Ah! I pity your case. 

Con. And notwithstanding all my earnest petitions for 
mercy, none I could have from him, so inexorable was he! 
and many severe lashes I received from him, with threa- 
tenings that he would imprison me for life, Mc. upon which 
he left me, with this promise, hat he would ere long pay 
me another visit. | 

Heph. Well, and what method did you take after this ? 
and how did you get a cure of the blows that he gave 
you ? | 

Con. Why, I still kept close to my duty, which gave me 
some ease; and I still entertained some hope that things 
would be better by-and-by ; but yet I remained in great 
perplexity, and sometimes feared that Nomi would execute 
upon me what he had threatened. As to the cure I got, 
you must know there was a person of eminent skill, who 
lived not far from me; he, hearing of the calamitous case I 
was in, came to visit me, and, commisserating my case, 
brought with him an excellent salve called goad intentions; 
the application of which had the desired effect, and I was 
soon restored. 

Heph, A salve called good intentions! Pray did your task- 
master pay you a second visit? 

Con. Lou must know I came away from the region be- 
fore he renewed his visit. 
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Heh. Aye! pray how, or in what manner did you make 
your escape? 

Con. I don't know that I should, but the aforesaid gen- 
tleman urged me so to do, and to make the best of my 
way to the Realm of Light; and, for my farther encou- 
ragement, he told me that all comers thereto were welcome, 
if they strove for it; and this, you know, was sufficient to 
animate me to take his advice, considering the circumstan- 


ces I was then in. 


Heph. So you set forward immediately, did you ? 

Con. Yes, that I did; and with as good a will as ever a 
Lacedemonian went to the field of battle. 

Heph. Pray, did this gentleman, your very good friend, 
give you directions which way you was to take your rout, 
and what places were proper for you to call at upon the 
road ? 

Con. Yes, yes, that he did; and very good directions 
too. He told*me that I must first go to a lodge called 
'Thorough-reformation, situated on a beautiful plain, cal- 
led Good-endeavours; and there he willed me to abide 
till he came to see me; and then, if he found that I was 
fit for travelling, he would give me further directions how 
I should prosecute my journey; and withal exhorted me, 
in the mean while to feed plentifully upon an excellent herb 


that grew on the borders of the plain; the name of the herb 


was Repentance. 

Heph. Hah ! 

Con. After a while, (I cannot say how long) my good 
friend, according to promise, came to the lodge; and vastly 
pleased was he, to see me so hearty and well; for you must 
know, that the lodge itself, the inhabitants thereof, and the 
provisions I had there, were very agreeable to me; and by 
them, together with the air of the plain, and the benefit I 

received 
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received from the aforesaid herb, I became as hearty as 2 
buck, as we use to say. 

Heph. So. 

Con. My good friend Seeing n me in this robust situation, 
told me that it was now high time for me to prosecute my 
journey, the which I was forward to do; and, in order that 
I might not be at any nonplus, he then gave me a list of all 
the places that I was to cail at, in which I should be well 
entertained: the list I have still by me, and have found the 
directions therein to answer 1n every respect. 

Heph. Surprising | 

Con. The first lodge he willed me to call at, was called Pre- 


paration, and a goodly place this was; I think I shall never 
forget the entertainment I had there. 


 Heph. [aside.] Delicious, to be sure! 

Con. Tis true, I seemed somewhat aukward in my beha- 
viour, at my first coming there; but after while I did very 
well; and indeed the house-keeper was pleased to compli- 
ment me on that account. 

Hepb. [aside.) An excellent proficient, no doubt! 

Con. From thence I travelled over flowery meadows, and 
beautiful lawns, till I came another lodge, called Requisite; 
this also was a charming place, and good entertainment I 
had in it, 


Heph. [aside.] J fancy it would have been as cerviceable 
for you to have been at a cook's shop. 

Con. Some difficulty I met with here, tis true, yet, ne- 
vertheless I grew fat apace, and greatly strengthened was 
I for the farther prosecution of my pilgrimage. 

Heph. [aside.] No doubt they thought themselves fat, who 
filled themselves with the east wind. 

Con. Being furnished with every thing that was necessary 
for me at this place, I journeyed till I came to a goodly 
lodge, called Qualification; and this lodge was situated on 


a very 
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a very fruitful hill, and a goodly place it was to me. Here 1 
was supplied with great venietys and much nnn I 
had therein. 

Heph. [aide.} All things were counted by one but loss 
and dung for ISHI. 

Con. But this was not to be my abiding place; my good 
friend directed me next to another place, known by the 
name of Conversion, and to it with chearfulness I came; 
although he had before told me, that the nature of it was 
Such, that I must unavoidably undergo exquisite pangs 
therein. This I found to be true: here I lay for a consi- 
derable time, not knowing whether I should live or die; 
but at length I recovered, and again went forward on my 
way. 

Hepb. Jacide. JI hive heard of some who travelled in pain, 


but at last brought forth nothing but wind. 


Con. After a considerable time, I at length came to a mag- 
nificent palace called Appropriation; this palace was situa- 
ted upon an eminence called Illumination. 

Heph. [aside.] Or much rather, Natural Passion. 

Con, Into this palace I was admitted with the greatest 
freedom, and there I had all things richly to enjoy, and not 
the least scarcity to be observed in it; and there it was that 
I gained assurance of my perseverance to the end of my 


journey to the Realm of Light. There I met with one * 


Zeal; and a goodly companion was he. 
Hepþ. Pray, what sort of a person was Mr Zeal? Was 
he not somewhat near-sighted ? I think that I know some- 


thing of him; and, if I remember right, he cannot see far 


before him. 

Con. As to his sight, I don't know but it may be as good 
as others; and perhaps he may see as far as another. 

Heph. [aside.) Perhaps he may, thro? a mountain 


* But ohl he was a charming man, a dear creature 
Oh! 
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on! what precious seasons he and 1 had together! How 
sweetly did he use to converse about Ist, the Realm of 
Light! Sc. What delightful songs did he and I sing toge- 
ther, relating thereto! and how tavishing were the tunes 
we sang them by! I sometimes have been $6 transported 
there with, that I have amm have wen 
out of, or in the body. L * 
 Heph. aride. erde hired been out of, or in your 

senses, rather: | 
Con. How freely did I there feed pon a royal dich ot 
led Application] and anbther as excellent, termed Proprie- 
ty! and, what is remarkable, the more 1 fed thereon, the 
more eager was my appetite thereto, and the more 1 1 
after it. » Is 
Hiepb. Cavite.) As some bnes did after onions and partie, | 

preferring them — that tick weeds dent them from the 
Land of Light. 

Con. By the ed of it, I "Or blob is this pen 
and a parcel of it I have now with me, the which, if I hus- 
band it well, will last me to the end of my pilgtimage. Thus, 
fellow-traveller, have I, in à brief manner, given you my 
accotthit; and now, judge vou, 11 e e err 
my assurance. a 

AHtphb. Before peur Fityrovtic vir the relation you | 
lrrre given, give me leave to ask you one question, viz. Do 
you at no time entertain feats or n We your 
perseverance in your journey? 

Con. No, not I; nor do I see any rodoh Fave $6 in do. 

Heph. It will be well if you have not. You will excuse 
che question, Sir; the reason why I asked it was, because 
one, Who was well acquainted with the road, once put such 
in mind as were travelling therein, not to be high-#7inded but 
fear ; and another time he said, Let us therefore fear (inclu- 
dug Ave with those he addressed) le & promise being 
A a made 
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made of entering into rect, any of you should. seem to come short of 


t. 


Con. But that i 1s 900 my case. 

Hepb. Well, I shall now attend to your account, —As 
to your foundation, or the beginning of your relation, I 
can't say, but on first hearing, I seemed to like it well; but 
upon a second reflection, a person may use all those mate- 
rials, and yet his building be no better than wood, hay, or 
stubble: but however it be with regard to yours, sure I am 
that your super- structure is a tottering one, and will not, 
cannot stand against a boisterous wind, or the rapidity of 
a swelling flood, whenever it shall beat with violence a- 
gainst it. I must confess, that the way you was directed, 
and in which you say you came, I am an entire strang er to. 
I know nothing of Preparation lodge, nor Good Endeavour 
plain, nor of the herb that grew thereon; I fear that it is a 
bastard plant. Such a thing as an ingredient called penitence, 
there certainly is, but not to be found on the plain you 
speak of; no, nor in the gardens belonging to the lodge si- 


tuated thereon. This excellent ingredient cometh only 


from the Land of Light, and is a thing that we cannot get 
at our pleasure; Lord Is HI is the keeper of it; and ' tis his 
prerogative only to give it to pilgrims as he pleases, and 
when he sees it proper for them: and this I boldly affirm, 
that any thing else, bearing that name, 1s a mere counter- 
feit, and will at last be rejected as such, let the pretences of 
those who recommend it be ever so plausible, and they lia- 
ble to be called to an account for so doing.—I make no 
doubt of your being at Reformation lodge; but let me tell 
you, that when in it, you might be as far from the Realm of 
Light, as when under Nomi's thrall. The lodges you call 
Requisite and Qualification, I take to be mere cheats, ra- 
ther enchanted houses than lodges for pilgrims ; and the 
provisions therein rather intoxicating than strengthening 3 

or 
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or like a composure prepared by the chymist, which cau- 
Seth a delirium, rather than natural rest. I make no scruple 
of your being at a place called Conversion, but when there, 
not a step nearer the Realm of Light, than when at the 
lodge before mentioned: take heed, therefore, that you are 
not deceived in this point. Give me leave, Sir, to make 
use of a homely metaphor. A piece of cloth, you know, 
undergoes many operations, before it is fit to be worn; — 
First, the wool is thoroughly washed, and, when dry, 
broke with coarse cards, then with a finer sort of cards: 
after which, it 1s converted into yarn : than the weaver 
makes it into cloth; then it is milled, as though going to be 
beat to pieces; then it is put on the rack; from whence 
carried to the teazle mill, in order to scratch off the long 
wool, and to lay what remains the right way; then it is 
sheared; then burled, which is, taking out with a proper 
instrument, called a burling iron, the knots, or nips found 
upon it; last of all, it is pressed, in order to make it beauti- 
ful to the eye, and so fit for sale; but, when all this is done, 
the nature of it is still the same as when bundled up in the 
fleece; and, in fact, it is much nearer to destruction. I leave 
you to make an improvement upon it.—Not very foreign 
from this metaphor, is a passage which I remember to have 
read in an ancient record : the story is no way romantic or 
fabulous, but may be depended upon as a certain fact, It 
relates to a certain man, in whom (from all probability) had 
long time dwelt a foul spirit ; but, in process of time, this 
Spirit left, or went out of the man ; the reason why he did 
so, I think, is not assigned. The foul spirit having aban- 
doned this his tenement, wandered hither and thither, in 
order to find another to reside in; but finding no place 
wherein he might take up his rest, he began to cast in his 
mind what was best for him to do; and after he had pon- 
dered a while, he saith to himself, I ill return to my house 

I from 


from whence I came aut: observe, the house was still his pro- 
perty, notwithstanding he had gone out of it. Well, when 


he came to it, he found it empty, swept, and garnished, and 


SO, as fit a receptacle for him as before, being empty of 
such furniture as might render him acceptable in the Realm 
of Light; swept of that nauseous filthiness that formerly it 
had been besmeared with, and garnished with furniture of 
his own invention, by which he expected acceptance. This 
foul spirit, finding his house (the heart of this man) in such 
a situation, he being not minded to dwell alone, takes with 
him seven other spirits, worse than himself (bad ones in- 
deed!) and with them again takes possession of his former 
habitation. The particular names of these eight spirits, I 
think, are not recorded, unless it be the first, which I think 
is called Unclean. That the other seven be not without 
names, suppose we call the first Deception; the second, Ig- 
norance; the third, Self-conceit; the fourth, High-mind; 
the fifth, Proud-boaster; the sixth, Arrogance; and the se- 


venth, Fair-shew. This being the case with the man, judge 


you, if this last state was not far worse than the first, not- 
withstanding the conversion that he had passed under: and 
likewise do you consider, Whether these metaphors are not 
somewhat similar to your case. 

You like wise say, that you was admitted i into the palace 
called Appropriation; I am far from denying that there is 
such a place; but tis a query with me if that is it in reality 
which you speak of. We pilgrims are liable to be impo- 
sed upon in our way, of which, it is highly necessary for 
us to be most cautious. Should it appear at last, that the 
name of this palace you speak of is Phantom, your being 
admitted into it will be of little use to you; much the same 
as it was to the man, in whom the spirit, Deception, with 


the rest, entered. I doubt not but you are sensible that a 


person may appropriate that to himself, which is not pro- 
perly 
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perly his right; a man may enjoy an estate for a consider- 
able time, and have no title to it; but, by-and-by, when the 
lawful heir comes and lays claim to it, the man is divested 
of all, and reduced to poverty; so, do you be cautious; 
and recollect whether you have not been deceived in this pa- 
lace, and also with the dish called Propriety, c. you was 
there entertained with. — As to the eminence, on which 
you say this palace stands, and which you call Illumination, 
it is well if the proper name of it be not Chimera, a mere 
whim, an idle fancy. I remember to have read, in an au- 
thentic history, concerning some, who kindled a fire, by 
which; no doubt, they warmed themselves, and also com- 
passed themselves about with-the sparks thereof; and it may 
be supposed they were illuminated, or received light there- 
from, which afforded them a great degree of pleasure; but 
all the farther reward they were to receive for so doing 
Was to lie down in sorrow. The same histbty gives an ac- 
count of some who were less joyous than the former, whose 
case was to walk in darkness, and see no light; but for their 
support in this situation, they were encouraged to trust in, 
and stay themselves upon Lord Is Hr; and, I think, it is 
easy to determine, which of these cases is to be preferred. 
I well know that there is in reality such an eminence as II. 
lumination, but to me it is very dubious whether that be it 
you speak of; it being situate in a vale called Humiliation,” 
which vale you seem to know little of. As to this Mr Zeal 
you speak of, I am not altogether unacquainted with him: 
onee I met with him on the road, and began to entertain fa- 
vourable sentiments concerning him; but at length L found 
that he went by a feigned name, his proper name being 
Blind-zeal; and a worthless fellow he is; as is his name, so 
is he, he being as blind as a mole as to any knowledge of 
me way to the Realm of Light, although he makes great 
pretensions thereto, and thinks that none knoweth it so well 
ASS: as 


as himself, and such who are of his stamp. As to the fine 
songs he sings concerning Lord Isr1, and his admirable 
tunes, they seem to me to be but mere rant, in order to 


please himself; 'tis true, by them he got himself greatly e- 
levated, and that's enough for him; all things are well with 


him, and he needeth no more: much like some, that 
thought themselves rich, and encreased in goods, who at 
the same time were poor, miserable, blind, and naked: and, 
upon the whole, I cannot but think that you have * hi- 
therto mistaken. ä 

Con. But for my part, I am sure that I have not; my 
good friend is a man of such integrity and knowledge, that 
he would never direct me in such an uncertain road; and 
not me only, but many others who have gone on pilgri- 
mage, and who (I make no doubt) are safely arrived to the 


Realm of Light: and sure I am that I shall. 


Heph. Not by travelling in the road that he directeth.— 
But, pray, Sir, what sort of a person is your very good 
friend ? is he not somewhat lame? that is to say, are not 
his legs unequal ? I think that I have some little knowledge 
of him; is not his name Popularity ? does not he live in a 
town called Good-motives, contiguous to the province of 
Self-dependence? If I am not mistaken, this is the case. 

Con. For my part, I never observed that he went lame, 


vot I; and as to where he lives, it makes no great matter; 


a person may live in one place as well as another; this I am 
Sure of, he is a good man, and his directions I am determin- 


ed to observe: and sure J am, that he has hitherto directed 


me right; and I do not in the least fear that the way he has 
farther directed me is right also. MT 
Heph. It will be well for you if it be so. But, pray, Sir, 
do you never entertain any fears lest you should miscarry ? 
Con. Not I; nor do I see any reason why I should. 
Heph, If you do not, a greater person than you, or your 


friend © 
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friend either, did; even him that was the writer of the re- 
cord before mentioned, otherwise his exhortations to fear 
must have no meaning; for he said, Let him that thinketh 
he standeth, take heed lest he fall ; nor is it to be supposed that 
such a caution was given to no purpose: and sure I am, 
that the more a person bears such thoughts in his mind, the 
more cautious he will be that his footsteeps slide not, and 
that he wander not into a false path; for my part, I have 
known what it has been to be off my guard, and that to 
my sorrow; and very possibly I may again. 

Con. Things may be as you have said, for ought I know; 
but, for my part, I am confident of my safe arrival, and 
that's sufficient for me. | 

At this time they came to a cross road on the left side of 
the main way, called Babblers-lane, into which Confidence 
entered; and Hephzibah kept forward on her way, musing 
on what had passed between her and her companion, and 
the disappointment she had met with in him, as an assist- 
ant to her in her pilgrimage ; and after a while, calling to 
mind all the favours she had received, and dingers she had 
escaped, she brake forth in the following language, and ut- 
tered, with a chearful yoice, these verses : 


Dear IsHI, undertake for me, 
And do thou guide my way; 
Then shall I not depart from thee, 
Nor from thee ever stray. 


They are safe kept whom thou dost keep, 
And dost maintain their hope; 
From thee not one did ever slip, 
Whom thou didst underprop. 


Let me in thee always confide, . 
Tho? thou art out of sight; 
And do thou ever my feet guide 
Unto the Realm * Light. 
| a 4 
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Let no vain thoughts in me appear 
y Nor of assurance —— 5 a | 6 | 
But rather let me always fear, 
Whatever be the cost, 


Let me not on myself rely, 

On what I feel, depend; 
On Isi, may I have mine eye, 
— Unto my journey's end. 


And may his fayour always wait 
On me, while I pursue 

My journey to that better state, 
Which still I keep in view. 


Let me be try'd, but not cast down 
Be troubled, not destroy'd : 

And never let Lord IsHI frown, 
While I in him confide. 


From strength to strength still let me g 
As 1 —1＋ defore: mY 
And let my love for him increase, 

Both now and evermore. 


To Realms of Light, O guide my stepa, 

Thou, the relief of all | 

Who trust in. thee, and thence expect 
Dehverance from thrall. 


Throꝰ desarts tho? my feet do stray, 
And wildernesses drear, 
Do thou but guide me in the way, 
And J shall never fear; 


But chearfully thro? all will go, 
And other climates seek; 
Nor shall my spirits faint, altho? 
I be but poor and weak. 


For, glorious Ish, thou halt tread. 
On th' neck of ev'ry foe. 


Shalt bruise the pois' nous Serpent's head 
And deal the mortal blow. F 
Therefore to thee all honourdue 
And glory be assign d; 


And 
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And may 1 praise thee evermore, 
With all my heart and mind. 


After having travelled a considerable time, at Iength 
she came to a certain part of the wilderness, which was in- 
habited by a sort of people called the Vulgarians; as to 
these people's pedigree, and the tribe they came of, I shall 
pass by it ; but this I can assure the reader, that they were 
for the most part, a rude and unpolished clan; of a dark 


complexion, and very deformed ; their language rough and. 


unpolished, and their temper very insulting; and from them 
Hephzibah received many indignities as she passed through 
their territories ; but I observed that she was not much con- 
cerned thereat; and instead of retorting on them for their 
insults, she behaved in a very meek and affable manner 
- Sometimes she endeayoured to have some conversation with 
them, as she passed along ; but this was all to no purpose, 
for they understood not her language; on which account 
they, in their language, called her fool, and said that she 
was mad; others said, that it was not fit for such a creature 


to live upon the face of the earth; and others were for dis- 


patching her out of the way at once; but, as I was inform- 


ed, the laws of the country would not permit them so to do; 


S0 that Hephzibah got clear of them, without receiving any 


real damage, I would just observe, that whilst she was a- 


mongst these people, in one respect I thought she was be- 
side the mark, though I apprehend that her design was good. 


The thing was this; to some of them, as she passed along, 


she exposed to view some of the choice treasures which her 
Lord Isni had made her a present of; but these persons 
not knowing from whence they came, nor the value there- 
of, only despised her the more for so doing, and they con- 


tinued the more fiercely to Idad her with their insults and 
opprobrious — ; which brought to my mind an old 


caaution, 
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caution, viz. © Cast not your pearls before (wine, lest they re- 
turn and rent you; and I observed she was more cautious 
of this afterwards. 

Hephzibah having parted with these Valgarions, she 
turned, and passed on, till she came to another sort of peo- 
ple, called the Civilizarians; and to say the truth of these 
people, they behaved in a much more genteel manner to- 
wards the pilgrim, than the others had done; being of a 
more affable disposition than what the Vulgarians were; 
their complexion was much the same as the others, but 
their language more polite and affable, which Hepbzibah 
had some knowledge of; but I observed they knew not the 
language that she spoke; for which reason she could not carry 
on a correspondence with them; upon which she left them 
and journeyed till she came to the village of Fairshew; 
Which is a place of great antiquity, and also very extensive; 
much larger, I suppose, than the Hague 1 in Holland, and 
likewise exceeding populous. 

When the pilgrim first entered into this village, she seem- 
ed to be much taken with the inhabitants ; their behaviour 
towards her being much unlike that of the Vulgarians ; they 
also seemed to have a smattering of the language that she 
spake, which rendered them the more acceptable to her; 
and none $0 ready as they to invite her to their tents; and, 
in particular, one of them, whose name was Pretence, told 
her what favours he would bestow upon her, if she would 
go with him ; also, that as the days were shortening, win- 
ter approaching, and as travelling would be difficult, by rea- 
son of the badness of the roads, the might abide with him 
until spring came on, in which journeying might be much 
more pleasant to her; upon this Hephzibah (thinking him 
to be sincere in his pretences) was much delighted, and re- 
joiced greatly that she had met with such a friend as this, 
and very thankfully accepted of his kind offer; and accord- 


ingly 


of 
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ingly went with him to his habitation; and he, for 
some little time, entertained her in a very hospitable manner; 
and, in short, he seemed to be much delighted with her 
company, and to take great pleasure in hearing her tell of 
her travels, and of the difficulties, Oc. that she had met 
with in the road, he himself professing to be a pilgrim. 
Well, but after a while, Hephzibah began to find the 
odds of it, his behaviour not being towards her as before it 
had been; for now, instead of taking pleasure in her com- 
pany, as before, he seemed to look very shy and cold upon 
her; and J observed, that he had much rather be elsewhere, 
than to sit down and chat with her; so that I plainly saw, 
that he began to be weary of her company; and I believe 
that Hephzibah was pretty well convinced of the same; for 
I saw that she began to be very uneasy; but, however, she 
was willing to put the best construction upon it she possi- 
bly could, thinking by-and-by he would come to his former 
temper again; but all was to no purpose; for he, instead 
of that, went about among his brethren (for it must be no- 
ted, that all those who inhabited this village were of one 
tribe,) and exposed her to a great degree, insomuch that 
She had scarcely a good word, or a pleasant look from any 
of them; and, instead of shewing their usual freedom to 
her, they would pass by her with a bare how-d'ye-do, and 
that in a very cold manner, which made her think, that the 
behaviour of the Vulgarians was much preferable to theirs: 
and this was not all, for her host, Mr Pretence, in conjunc- 
tion with several others, raised ill reports of her, which was 
very afflicting to her, though they would not mention them 
to her face; so that, in this respect, she thought their usage 
was far worse than what she had received from the Vulga- 
rians, from whom she could not expect better treatment; 
upon which she thought that, at all events, she would tarry 


here no longer; and accordingly she packed up her alls, 
| and 
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and left them; resolving to travel till such time as she 
could meet with company that would be more agreeable to 
her; and, by what I could 1 glad were _ to get 
rid of her. | 

Now I saw in my een that after she had left chis vil- 
lage, and her pretended friends therein, she seemed to tra- 
vel on with a good degree of spirit, being in some measure 
animated thereto, by the usage she had received from them; 
which, by the way, gave me no small grief; especially as 
she was gensihle that she had given them no just occasion 
for it; though, had she duly considered this circumstance, 
it might have been a means of reconciling her to their be- 
haviour; but poor Hephzibah, for the most part, was fix- 
ing her eye upon the dark side of the cloud, which tended 
to augment her grief, rather than alleviate it. 

After she had travelled a while, the road began to grow 
very bad, and it was with great difficulty that she passed 
along; and not only so, but it was full of intricate paths; 
so that, to her apprehension, she was led round and round, 
and brought again to the same place; this, together with 
the badness of the way, and the perplexity of travelling, 
now she was surrounded with briars and thorns, made her 
think it almost impossible that ever she should get out of 
the labyrinth she was now in; and this was her distressed 
case for three days and nights; and what made it still more 
irksome was, that she saw neither the Sun, Moon, nor Stars, 
during the whole of this time. It is true, in the day time, 
she partly saw the dangers that she was exposed to; but in 
the night, she was filled with dreadful apprehensions of 
what would be her case before another merning came, e- 
specially when she heard the yelling of the monsters, that 
inhabited this wrilderness; of which she was so fearful, that 
she was ready to start, even at any rustling among the thorns 
that grey by the way-side; and, what was still worse, in 

| the 
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the night-season she had not the benefit of her map to di- 
rect her steps; so that (what with one thing, and what 

ith another) she was almost at her wits end; and, for my 
part, I often thought it was somewhat amazing, that she 
weathered through it in the manner she did, considering her 


weakness. 
In these circumstances, she uttered her complaint in the 


following manner, and that in such an accent, as plainly 
discovered the distress she was in: | : 


Out of this desert wilderness 
Shall I be ever brought? 
How can I ever think of it? 
I've spent my strength for nought? 


Lord Is HI hides his comely face; 
Shall I no more him see? 

Then what advantage all this toil 
To me, poor wretched me? 


In yonder dark and dismal cell, 
Had I not better died? 

Than perish in this hideous place ? 
Oh! what will me betide? 


Unhappy state of pilgrims here, 
While in this land they be! 

But it will make amends for all, 
When Realms of Light I see. 


Lord Ish then I shall behold, 
And view his beauteous face, 

And oh! delightful to be told! 
His hand shall me embrace. 


His right hand shall support my head, 
His left around me twine, | 
And kisses he to me shall give, 


More sweet than richest wine. 


O come, my love l oh! do not stay! 
Nor hide thyself from me: . 
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My Lord, my prince, I bleed, I burn, 
I die with love of thee! 


Oh ! come, and take me from this place, 
From out of th' mire and clay: 
Ohl bring me from this wilderness, 
And lead me in the way. 


Now I saw, that the clouds, which before had over- 
spread the horizon, began to dissipate, and the sun shone 
through the thicket upon her; the warming influences of 
which were very delightful to her, and she seemed there- 
by to be much refreshed; so that she kept on her way 
pretty chearfully. | t 

Well, thus she travelled on till she came to a colony in 
this wilderness, inhabited by a sort of people called the 
Kedareans. Now it must be noted, that these people were 
of two different complexions, some fair and others black; 
and these divided into several classes, though of but two 
tribes; and all of them dwelt in tents. The tents of the 
black or swarthy people, were covered with a covering 
much like to themselves in colour; so it is to be supposed 
that their appearance was not very beautiful; but the tents 
of the others appeared with much more comeliness to the 
eyes of beholders. 

The disposition of these people was also widely different; 
the fair sort being of a peaceable temper, but the others 
altogether as hostile; for which reason they would often 
make excursions upon their peaceable neighbours; and, on 
this account, very seldom was it that the fair sort enjoyed 
peace and quiet; and if at any time they failed to keep a 
good look out, these enemies would assuredly break in upon 
them, and rob them of all they could carry away; though 
sometimes they would have so much courage and success as 

to 


to encounter and disperse . but they could not obtain 
a complete victory over them. ä 

Now it was Hephzibah's lot, when she came to this co- 
lony, to fall in company with those of the fair tribe who 
used her with the utmost civility, and conferred many fa- 
vours upon her; upon which account she was minded to 
winter with them; and the more so because they under- 
stood each others language, and with them she lived very 
agreeably for a considerable time. But, by some means or 
other, those turbulent neighbours, the blacks, heard of the 
arrival of this stranger, and resolved, at all events, to have 
her with them; not on account of any value that they had 
for her, but purely through a spirit of opposition, which 
was natural to them. Accordingly they called a council, 
in which it was agreed to attack her by force of arms, if so 
be that they could not gain her any other way. But first of 
all, they thought it might not be amiss to send a pursuivant 
to her, in order to know if she would be willing to come 
and reside with them. Accordingly they sent one; and 
Hephzibah returned for answer, that she would, on no ac- 
count, comply with their request; inasmuch as the company 
she was then in, was much preferable, in her esteem, to 
theirs. | 

Upon receiving this answer, they flew into a rage; and 
immediately summoning their forces together, put them 
in order of battle, and marched with the greatest precipi- 
tation against these people; and as soon as they came to a 
place convenient, they planted their artillery, and fired off 
their cannon upon them in an unmerciful manner; but, by 
what I saw, did but little execution. Hephzibah's friends 
did little more all this time, than stand upon their guard; 

but I observed that she, poor . was much alarmed at 
these circumstances. 

The enemy seeing what little success they gained by 


their 
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their artillery, put another scheme in en 
formed their corps in two divisions; one of them to what: 
to the right of this people, and the other to the left, leaving 
an ambuscade in an adjacent wood. This project had the 
desired effect; for, as they wheeled to the right and left, 
the others, consequently, tacked about in order to give them 
battle; by which means they were drawn off from the een 
tre in which Hephzibah was: the blacks in the ambugcade 
Seeing this opportunity, immediately rushed in amongtt 
them, and espying Hephzibah, seized her, and carried her 
away captive in the greatest triumph: the noise of their 
chouting being heard by the rest of the army, they directly 
filed off, and marched to their own nnn. well satisfied 
with the success of their enterprise. 

It would be tedious to give a full account of every event 
that happened at this time, and the distress that Hephzi- 
bah's friends were in, on account of her misfortunes; but 
this I observed, that her situation gave her a great deal of 
trouble; and glad would she have been to have had some 
kind friend that would have delivered her out of their 
hands. But after her first uneasiness was somewhat aba- 
ted, (through the crafty insinuations of this tribe) she be- 
gan to be reconciled, in some measure, to their manner 
_ of life; though, at times, she would call to mind the kind- 
ness of her former friends, and how she had been treated 
by them; £0 that, I observed, she was not entitely at ease 
in her mind; and in this manner she went on during the 
whole winter; and, for my part, I thought it to be a long 
one, and also somewhat severe, by reason of the coldness of 
the climate; the season producing sharp frosts, heavy rains, 
and blustermg storms; and sometimes I observed that it 
Was extremely cold; which was not at all agreeable to the 
constitution of this female. * 

Well, towards the ene of spring, the days length- 
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ening, and the sun shining somewhat warm, Hephzibah be- 
gan to think of prosecuting her journey; but could not find 
means to get away from the place where she now was. If 
at any time she chanced to hint to her companions what 
was upon her mind, they would presently lay a thousand 
things be ore her, in order to divert her from prosecuting 
her desig u which still caused her uneasiness to be the more 
pungent: so that by-and-by she (as one in great distress of 
mind cried out, Wo 1s me, that I dawell in such tents as these! 
and that I sojourn amongst these Kedareans! Now, had I wings 
like a dove, I would flee away, and be uo longer here. And with 
many more such like expressions, she discovered the con- 
cern she was under. | 
Not long after this, she had a letter brought her, by a 
post that came into this country : the contents of which 
were exceeding delightful to her, insomuch that it threw her 
into a transport of joy, which was impossible for her with 
words to express: of this letter take the following extract; 


and by it it may be judged, that her joy was grounded upon 
good foundation: 


Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away. For 
& Jo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone. The 
c flowers appear on the earth, the time of the singing of 
« birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
&« land. The fg-tree putteth forth her green figs; and the 
« vines, with their tender grape, give a good smell. Arise, 
te my love, my fair one, and come away. 

Land of Light, 
1 « « ISHI,” 


6 P. S. Although thou hast been hitherto tossed to and 
fro, and greatly afflicted in the wilderness thou art now 
te inz and though thou mayest yet have many enemies com- 
5 bining against thee, in the remaining part of thy pilgrim- 
: B b te age, 
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ee age, yet none of them shall prosper against thee ; and in 
« the end, they shall surely fall for thy sake, and thou shalt 
* be more than a conqueror over them.“ 


N. B. This letter had Lord Isn7's broad seal upon it. 


As1I before observed, that it was not possible for Hephzi- 
bah, with words, to express the joy that seized her heart 
on reading this letter; so it is much more impossible for a spec- 
tator to describe it with his pen, therefore I shall not at- 
tempt it; but this I can assure the reader of, that it brought 
her to this resolution, that, happen what will, she would 
no longer tarry where she was, but would immediately pro- 
secute her journey towards her desired haven; greatly 
regretting the time she had mis-spent among these Ke- 
dareans; and Oy she put her design into exe- 
cution. 

As she was equipping herself for her journey, and gird- 
ing on her armour, one of her near neighbours came to vi- 
sit her; his name, at present, I cannot recollect z but this 
I know, that he was a subtle knave. Well, this person 
coming in, and seeing Hephzibah making these prepara- 
tions, says to her, with a degree of haste, Whither away, 
neighbour ? you seem, by your equipment, as though you 
was about to make some excursion to-day ; pray, may [ not 
know towards what quarter you are bound ? 

Heph. Why, to be free with you, Iam bound towards 
the Land of Light, in which I have long desired to be. 

Neigh. I marvel how that came into your head; are you 
not very well situated where you are? come, come, don't 
give way to such a whim as this; et be content, and abide 
with us. 

Heph. Not for the whole universe would I abide hers; I 
do assure you, that many times since I have been here, I 
have longed to be gone; and now my mind is fully bent 

| upon 
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upon it; neither shall all'the nnn in che world Per- 
guade me to the contrary. 

Neigh. But how came it to pass Une have | is ach a sudden 
alteration in you ? I think that yesterday you seemed to be 
very easy in your mind; nt or ho 1 disturbed you 
now, I wonder? 

Hepb. Why, I will tell you, e This e 

by the post, I received a billet from the Land of Light, by 
which I was invited and encouraged to prosecute my jour- 
ney thitherward; which I am determined to do, and n 
tarry here no longer, at any rate; so farewell. | | 

Neigb. But hark ye, neighbour, what need of all this 
haste, inasmuch as you have the summer before you? be 
content, and tarry a month or two, at least, and you will 
then have time enough before you, and the roads will be 
better, and so your journey will be more pleasant to you. 

Heph. No, no; neighbour, delays are dangerous; IL will 
tarry no longer, for the same reason that you should not.” 

Neigb. Well, if that be your resolution, tis in vain for 
me to use any more arguments; but let me whisper a 
word or two in your ear before you go: Are you sure that 
the billet you have received, came from the place you talk 
of? or is it not a thing that may in the end appear to be a 
deception ? Many such things there are, I assure you; and 


it may not be amiss if you take this affair into more mature 


deliberation; and don't be carried away by every triſſe, as 
many now a- days are; of which n * have n | 
reason to repent. ' _ | 

Now I plainly saw, that this n eld had 05 
an effect upon Hephzibah, that she in reality, began to ques- 
tion whether the letter came from the Land of Light; or 
no; by which means her courage for travelling was greatly 
abated z which her adversary (for such he was) perceiving, 
began to lay a multitude of obstructions before her, which | 
Bb2 5 
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had a tendency to cast a greater damp upon her spirits, and 
were very perplexing to her. But, upon calling to mind 
that the letter was not only signed with Lord Iss name, 
dut that it had also his broad seal upon it, she again took 
courage; and all that her enemy could do, and all the argu- 
ments he was master of, could not beat her off from her 
former intentions; upon which she again bid him farewell. 

Her adversary finding that she was come to this resolu- 
tion, left off arguing with her, and would have detained her 
by force; upon which she instantly drew her sword, and 
with it defended herself with the greatest magnanimity: and 
J verily think, that if all the possey of the black tribe had 
been present, and had bent their utmost force against her, 
she would have driven them all before her: I also think that, 
had Bedea, the Amazon, (who overthrew Porteous) been 
there, she could not haye made a more gallant appearance. 


And with this fortitude of spirit she marched out of the 


dominion she had been so long in, holding her sword in her 
hand, brandishing it as she went along; and so long as she 
kept in this posture, she seemed to her enemies more terri- 
ble than an army with banners; so that she again came in- 
to her road without molestation from any opponent. 

Now it must be noted, that this part of the wilderness 
she was now in, was much more pleasant than the other, 
over which she came: the road was tolerably good; the 
trees in blossom around her, and the birds on them singing 
melodiously; which caused her to go on her way rejoicing; 
and the more so, because she was happily delivered from 
the dismal situation that she had lately been in. 

She did not at this time know the want of provision, as 
heretofore, nor the want of a cooling spring, where she 
might quench her thirst, having a delightful river running 
by the way-side, for the greatest part of her journey; nei- 
ther was she exposed to the dangers of the night, and the 
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fury of beasts of prey, as formerly; having convenient 
places of entertainment at the end of every day's stage: 86 
that now she began to think that the worst of her journey 
was past indeed, and that-she had lost nothing by her de 


tainment the past winter; for thought she, had I travelled 


then, I might have been exposed to many hardships, by rea- 
son of the badness of the roads thereabouts. 2 

But as all nature is subject to vicissitudes, so Hephzibah 
found a great alteration in the road in which she was to tra- 
vel; for, after a while, the way began to be more rough, 
and exceeding intricate; for which reason travelling to her 
seemed very difficult and laborious. And not only so, but 
the briars and thorns grew very chick in her way, and many 
times were very annoying to her: when she endeavoured 


to escape the scratches of a briar on the one hand, a thorn 
was ready to beset her on the other; so that it Was with 
much difficulty that she kept on her way. It would take 
up too much time to relate all the events that befel her i in 


this part of the wilderness; but one in particular I will 
take notice of, and which I shall not soon forget, it being 
somewhat remarkable: the thing was this. Her lot was to 
come to a certain place in the road, where che aforemen- 
tioned briars and thorns grew icke than she had before 


found them to be, and she was obliged to pass through 
them; for no way could she find, either on the right or on 


the left, by which she might escape tlem 
Well, as soon as she came into this maze, I observed that 
she was so entangled in it, that how she should have a re- 
lease from it she knew not, nor what method to take in or- 
der to disentangle herself: and this I plainly saw, that in 
these circumstances her spirits began to sink within her, 
and she began to conclude that this made very much a- 
gainst her; and, for my part, I was much concerned for 
her, | 
Bb 3 But 
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But I soon observed, by an alteration that 1 saw in her 
countenance, that she began to take courage and, for the 
following reasons, she thought that she should yet have de- 
liverance out of these distresses. 

Tis true, said she, the case I am now in, is a distressing 
one indeed, and how to extricate myself out of it, I know 
not; but this is not the first afflictive circumstance that I 
have been in by many, and I have been delivered out of 
them all; and who knows but that Lord IsHI will deliver me 
out of this also? I was told in his letter, that the sforms 
were over and gone; but he did not tell me that no more 
should arise: had that been the case, I might at this time 
have questioned his veracity. But this I remember, that he 
told me in the postecript, that though enemies might arise 
against me, yet they should not prevail against me but they 
Should surely fall for my sake; and if so, why should I fear 
that he will not deliver me out of this labyrinth ? 

Now, just as Hephzibah had ended these reasonings, a 

person, who by his dress appeared to be a pilgrim, (and for 
ought I know was a real one) passed by: he seeing her in 
trouble, seemed to pity her much, and exhorted her to bear 
this with patience and resignation; and told her, that he 
doubted not but that she would, by some means or other, 
be delivered out of it ; but he never moved a finger, in or- 
der to remove one thorn : but this I think, that I heard him 
say to her, I hope tis for your good; and so he went his 
way, and left her to shift for herself. 

The behaviour of this person, no doubt, was matter "of 
uneasiness to poor Hephzibah, as she might have expected 
some help and assistance from him; and the more so, be- 
cause she judged him to be a pilgrim; and, for my part, I 
thought that what he said, rather augmented her grief, than 
alleviated it: because that his pitying of her, might cause 


her to imagine that her case was worse than it really was. 
I like- 
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I likewise thought, that it was not an easy matter for a per- 
gon to conclude, when they are in afflictive circumstances, 
that it is for their good to be so, though afterwards ey 
may possibly find it so. 

Well, Hephzibah being still entangled, and almost at we 
wits end, thinking (at times) that she should not have de- 


liverance, one passed by, who took compassion upon her, 


and stretching forth his arm, thrust it in among the briars 
and thorns, and soon made way for her escape; and thus 
she got from her thraldom, without receiving any real da- 
mage; and no need have I to say, that glad was she when 
she again had her liberty. 

After this, I saw that Hephzibah seemed to walk on 
pretty comfortably, though not without a good degree of 
caution; but this I observed, that she had but little of the 
influences of the sun shining upon her, it being cloudy wea- 
ther; for whichreason her travelling was not quite so comfor- 
table to her, as otherwise it would have been; but I observed 
that she seemed to be encouraged in this, that as she had the 
sun shining upon her in time past, so possibly, it might a- 
gain disperse the heavy clouds, and spread its resplendent 


rays around her. Thus she walked from stage to stage, for 
a considerable while, even till such time as she was draw- 


ing towards the farther part of this wide wilderness. 

Now as Hephzibah was thus travelling on towards her 
desired haven, she came to a certain grove, which stood up- 
on an eminence: I think the name of it was Strength of 


Faith; it was planted with curious evergreens of various 


sorts, such as the myrtle, the box, the lovely fir, with many 
others; all which were very beautiful to behold, and afford- 
ed her much pleasure. In this grove she also met with se- 
veral other things, which were exceeding delightful to her; 
such as the sun shining upon her, the birds singing in the 
trees, the gentle breezes fanning around her, and a flowing 

e : | ; Spring 
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spring issuing forth its sweet purling streams, at which 
she drank freely, and by which she was greatly refreshed. 
In short, she thought that this was the pleasantest place 
that she had met with through the whole course of her 
pilgrimage; and now, thought she, my trouble is over in- 
deed, and I shall see no more sorrow: upon which she sang 
the following song: 


Through many dangers I have past, 
Towards the Land of Light; 

But now I'm come unto this place, 
My fears are banish'd quite. 


Within this howling wilderness, 
Trials beset me round; 

But in this grove my feet are set 
On land that is most sound. 


All things within this lovely shade 
Great pleasure give to me; 

And now I doubt not, but e'er long 
Lord ISsHI I shall see. 


The sun it shines upon my head; 
The spring my thirst hath stay'd; 
And by it I am much refresh'd; 
Why should I be afraid? 


Such are the great and glorious things 
Lord Isx1 does for me, 

And such the wonders he hath wrought , 

| To set the pris'ner free. 


Rejoice, my soul, be not cast down; 
In Is Hl trust alway; 
For he it is, and he alone, 


That is thy strength and stay. 
He is thy Lord, he is thy King, 


10 him exalt thy voice; 
His boundless love for ever sing, 
And in his strength rejoice. 


Great is his name, and wonderful; 
Raise then his fame on high; 
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With lute and harp his praise rexound; 
Above the starry sky. 


For he it was, and only he, 
That my deliv'rance wrought; 
And from the midst of snares and toils, 
Hath me in safety brought. 


Therefore in songs and hymns of love, 
His name will I resound, 

Till all this fair and pleasant grove 
Re-echo with the sound. 


Her song thus ended, she went on her way rejoicing + 
but this was not always to be her case; in this grove she was 
not always to continue; for as soon as she descended from 
the eminence on which the grove stood, she came to a cer- 
tain valley, through which she must needs pass, the which 
proved not very comfortable to her. 

In this valley, she found herself encompassed 0 dif- 
eue of various sorts, which, at times, were very irk- 
some to her; but this I observed, that she kept her footing 
tolerably well; and still seemed to be in hope, that by-and- 
by she should reach to the farther end of itz the thought of 
which was somewhat encouraging to her, she still having a 
strong desire to arrive at the end of her journey. I would 
re mark also, that there were two arrant thieves, who infest- 
ed this valley, who were very offensive to her; the name 
of one was Indolence, the other Declension; and by them 
I plainly saw that she was oftentimes much hindered in her 
way. One time, in particular, I well remember they 80 
closely beset her, as to put her quite to a stand; and how 
to get clear of them, she knew not; and, what was worse, 
at this time I observed that she had no power to make use 
of her weapons; so that she became an unwilling, but easy 

captive to them. 5 | 
But little did she imagine, that deliverance was so nigh 
at hand for her; for, just as these ruflians were carrying 


her 
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her off as a prize, she suddenly heard, at a distance, a voice 
calling to her, saying, Hephzibah] Hephzibah ! At which 
instant she began to look about her; and, by what J observ- 
ed, the two ruffians heard also the sound of this voice; ſor 
T plainly saw, that they began to draw in their horns; 
which Hephzibah perceiving, began to take heart, and in- 
stantly drawing her sword, she cried out, with a degree of 
vehemency, Iic the voice of my beloved Lord IsHl, and not the 
voice of a stranger ; at which instant, he appearing in sight, 
she says, Behold he cometh to my assistance, with the great- 
est speed; upon which these miscreants left her; and thus 
this poor captive was once more wonderfully delivered. 
But who can tell, or what tongue can express, the joy 
that was in Hephzibah's heart, when her Lord IsHI came 
up to her? For my part, I cannot; neither could she de- 
clare it in words to him; nor did he require it of her; 
her countenance being a sufficient demonstration to him of 
the reality of what was in her heart; nor can I set forth in 
order, in what manner Is HI discovered his love to her, and 
therefore I shall not attempt it. As for Hephzibah, she 
being of a weak disposition, was so overcome with joy 
and love to her long-looked- for Lord ISI, that whether she 
would have recovered I know not, had not Is HIT given her 
a restorative, by which means the agitation she was in was 
somewhat abated : and then she began to express (though 
in a broken manner) her love and gratitude towards him, 
that had so seasonably come to her relief; but he, on the 
other hand, interrupted her, by telling her of the great re- 
gard that he had for her; so that there seemed to be, as it 
were, a strife between them, which should exceed, the one 
in expressions of gratitude and admiration, and the other in 
words of love and tenderness. 
After these things were past, Hephzibah began to tell 
him of the dangers she met with in the road; the conflicts 
| | she 
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she had had with her enemies, and the many perils she had 
undergone, even to the endangering of her life; and seem- 
ed to think it strange that he would suffer her to be thus 
exposed, seeing that his love to, and value for her, was 80 
great as he expressed it to be, 7 
In answer to which, he explained himself to her in the 
following manner. Tis true, Hephzibah, the conflicts 
which thou hast undergone, in the course of thy pilgrimage, 
have been many, and sometimes to thee have seemed very 
severe; yet, nevertheless, my love to, and regard for thee, 
have not been in the least abated; in all thy afflictions, I 
had a fellow feeling with thee, and the greatest concern had 
I for thy safety; and often have I interposed on thy ac- 
count, and in thy behalf, at such times as thou wast not a- 
ware of, and have often wrought out deliverance for thee, 


when thou knewest not that it was I who did it. Thou 


canst not mention one dangerous circumstance that thou 
hast been in through all thy journey, but I have been pre- 
sent to deliver thee from it; or when fallen into any afflic- 
tive case, to extricate thee from it, either by my own hand, 
or by a messenger sent for that purpose. Twas I that sent 
Mr Watchful to thee, when thou wast at Sensuality-Mar- 
ket, who delivered thee from thine enemies there; and all 
the deliverances thou hast had, from that place, till thou 
camest to the town Forgetful, were all of my procuring; 
and when thou wast there, and thy bones broke, twas I 
that took thee up, and carried thee to the house of Mr Sin- 
cerity, where I set thy bones, and healed thy wounds. 
| Likewise, when thou wast in the pit, in this wilderness, 
*twas I that passed by, and delivered thee; all which, with 
much more that I could tell thee of, together with the letter 
I sent thee, when thou wast among the Kedareans, are full 
demonstrations of the reality of my affections for thee, and 
that wy love to thee is without wavering ; of which the 

timely 
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timely deliverance thou hast now had, is an incontestable 
proof. And now, Hephzibah, I would ask thee this que. 
stion: Suppose all the difficulties and trials, of what kind so- 
ever that thou hast been exercised with, during the whole 
of thy travels, were correctly zummed up together, and all 
the Yavours thou hast received in the way, put in competi- 
tion therewith, which dost thou think would have the ad- 
vantage ? 

Upon this question, Hephzibah laid her hand upon her 
mouth, and remained silent; being sensible that the fa- 
yours she had received were more in number by far than 
the calamities she had passed through. 

Perceiving her silent, he again addressed her : And sup- 
pose, Hephzibah, says he, the whole of thy pilgrimage had 


been one continued scene of affliction, and thou hadst not 


had one favour bestowed upon thee in the way by which 


thou camest, would not the fruition of the Land of Light 


(towards which thou hast made such a progress, and now 


art assured of the possession of) make thee ample amends 


for all the labour and pains that thou hast taken ? 

To which she replied, Oh, my Lord, I must acknow- 
ledge that all you have said is very just: and as concerning 
myself, I must say, What am I that you have had such a 


regard for me, or that you have brought me hitherto, 


or that I should have any prospect of being in, or arriving 
to that goodly land! In answer to this, Lord IsHI told 
her, that her being brought to the Land of Light did not 
depend upon any worthiness that was in her, but was purely 


owing to the love he bore to her. 


Hephzibah then made low obeisance, and . Let not my 
Lord be angry, nor be displeased with the weakness of his 
handmaid, if I ask my Lord, how I, a poor weak female, 


shall be able to encounter with the trials that I may yet be 
exposed 
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exposed to, before I arrive at the end of my journey? To 

which he replied, As long as my watchfulness is over thee, 

thou needest not to be afraid; for as I have hitherto pre- 
served thee, and thou hast persevered even to this place; 80 

will I continue to watch over thee for thy good, and thou 

shalt persevere even to the end of thy pilgrimage; and as 

thou seemest to be somewhat faint, and thy heart is discou- 
raged by reason of the badness of the way, thou shalt lean 
upon me, till such time as thou art got out of this wilder- 
ness. | 

She bowed her head, and again made low obeisance ; - 
and accordingly she laid hold on Isn1's arm, which support- 
ed her until she came to a ridge of mountains, on the far- 
ther side of the wilderness, called the Everlasting Hills, 
where she was favoured with every thing that she could 
wish on this side of the Land of Light; and there she con- 
tinued, till such time as a messenger was sent to her, to 
Summon her to appear in Lord Isnr's court; which in 
process of time came to pass. 

But as Lord Isk and Hephzibah were passing along che 
road together, who can tell or enumerate the passes and re- 
passes of love that past between them, and the high enco- 
miums they gave each other ! he telling her of the earli- 
ness, and assuring her of the perpetuity of his love to her; 
she telling him, that her love was so ardent towards him, 
that she was almost overcome therewith; he telling her, 
how acceptable her love was to him; she telling him, that 
his love to her was better than the richest wine. 

Again, he assured her, that she was, in his esteem, as 
one that was all fair, and without spot; which she return- 
ed, with a behold, thou art fair thy eyes are like to those of the 
dove; yea, thou art altogether lovely. 

Again, Isi tells her of. the intenseness of his love to 

her, even when she was in thraldom under Nomi; and told 
| | hep 
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her, that it was on that account that he redeemed her out 
of his hands, and paid the debt which was due to him; and 
as he had paid such a valuable price for her redemption, it 
was not reasonable to na would un A n 
which cost him so much. ' 

Then again, Hephzibah laid her PE upon | hee mouth, 
having no answer to make; but I observed, that she was 
full of acknowledgements of her ingratitude towards him, 
in encouraging the company she had sometimes met with 
on the road, and also many times questioning his love to- 
wards her. But what I thought was very remarkable, he 
never once upbraided her on that account, nor once charged 
her with ingratitude towards him; but, on the contrary, 
sympathized with her, and spoke comfortably to her. 

Now as they were thus travelling together, Lord Is:1 
brought her into a delightful green meadow; through which 
ran a river, the water of which was clear as chrystal. On 
the banks of this river grew all sorts of such fruits as the 
season of the year produced; and a pleasant walk Hephzi- 
bah had through it. Sometimes she eat of the fruit, which 
was very delicious; at other times she drank of the water 
of the rivet, which to her was exceeding pleasant, having 
the same bange as the water of the fountain che drank of in 
the Enlightener's garden, 

And here again Isx1 renewed his expressions * love to 
her, telling her of the near relation she stood in to him, as 
that of his only bride and spouse; and how impossible it 
was that such a near relationship should be dissolved; with 
many other endearing things, which I cannot now relate; 
all which were very encouraging to Hephzibah; and in this 
manner he solaced her, till such times as they came to the 
end of this meadow, which was not far distant from the a- 
foresaid hills. 

Now as they drew nigh to these hills, or mountains 
| Heph- 
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Hephzibah still leaning upon her Lord Ismi's arm, they 


were discovered by some of the inhabitants that dwelt there- 


on; who, being struck with the majesty and grandeur of 
Is Hl, and the beauty of Hephzibah, they seemed to be in a 
great consternation who they should be; one saying to ano- 
ther, with a degree of surprise, Who is this that cometh up 
from the awilderness, leaning upon that goodly personage ? whilst 
others of the gazing throng said of her, that her countenance 
was beautiful as the morning, which has no vapour in it; air 


as the moon, in the clearest night, and clear as the gun, in its 
meridian brightness. In short, they seemed to be at a loss 


for adequate expressions, to set forth to each other the con- 
ceptions they had of the beauty they beheld in her. 

And when they began to ascend these hills, how full 
were these inhabitants of the praises of Hephzibah; being, 
as it were ambitious who should excel. But she, in return, 
spake very diminutively of herselt, and had much rather have 


heard them speak in praise of her beloved Lord my who 


to her was the chief among ten thousand. 


Having ascended these hills, Is HI told her that she was 


there to abide till such time as he sent for her to the Land of 
Light; which time, he gave her to understand, would soon 
come; for as his desire was so ardent towards her now, he 
should not be at rest till such time as she was brought to 
his court, and their marriage consummated, where Gy 
should enjoy uninterrupted felicity. 

No doubt but it was pleasing to Hephzibah to have her 


lot cast among such agreeable company as the inhabitants of 


these hills, and also to hear that her pilgrimage was so near 
at an end. But, by what I saw, she seemed rather incli- 
ned to go with him immediately, because she could not 
well bear his absence from her; but ISHI told her that this 
must not be, because there was a set time appointed of his 
Father for that public solemnity, which was not yet come; 

but 
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but when the intervening time was expired, not one mo. 
ment longer should she tarry: in which shereadily acqui- 
esced; telling him that she had no will but his. He far. 
ther told her, that she had yet one difficulty more to en- 
counter with, and that was, to pass through a black lake 
that ran between these mountains and the Land of Light ; 
after which all her troubles would be ended. 

The hearing of this caused Hephzibah's nature to shud- 
der; which, by her change of countenance, Ist obsery- 
ed; but he encouraged her not to fear, by telling her, that 
he had passed through it himself, and had paved a way 
for her, so that she could not possibly sink to the bottom of 
it ; which was matter of consolotion to her. 

During Hephzibah's residence upon these hills, she was 
accompanied by ten virgin-sisters; their names were, Mrs 
Love, Mrs Joy, Mrs Peace, Mrs Long-Suffering, Mrs Gen- 
leness, Mrs Goodness, Mrs Faith, Mrs Meekness, Mrs Tem- 
perance, and Mrs Patience; and very delightful companions 
they were to her, being virgins of such modesty and inno- 
cerncy, that the strictest law could not lay any thing to their 
charge; and by them she was entertained with all the good 
things those hills afforded z and frequently they would be 
walking with her upon the tops of these hills, from whence, 
in a clear day, through a prospective glass, Hephzibah had 
clear views of the Land of Light; which afforded her great 
pleasure, and which caused her earnestly to long for the 
ACCO #1! uehment of che time when she was to be sent for 


unto : it, 


It was a customary Wing when Heptaibch and e vir- 
Ein ; were in each others company, to entertain one another 
with singing: sometimes they would sing old songs, some- 
times new ones: I can't remember them all, but the follow- 
inz ones I have learned pretty perfect, the brst sung by the 

| vir- 
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virgins, the other by Hephzibah; and this was the tenor of 
the virgins song: | 


We on these hills in safety dwell; 
None can disturb' our peace; 

We're freed from dangers on all sides, 
"Till we have run our race. 


These hills, these Everlasting Hills, 
Delightful ones they are; 
Not all the hills upon the earth 
With these can ere compare. 


We've all things plenty to enjoy; 
Of fruits we have good store; 

Nor shall we ever suffer want 
What can be wish'd for more? 


And now follows Hephzibah's song, to the same tune: 


Tis true, these hills delightful are, | 
Here's plenty to be found 5 5 } 
** they are not to compare | 

Vith yonder pleasant ground. | 


The fruits that on these hills do grow, 
Delicious are indeed! Þ | 
But not like those in th' Land of Light, 
On which J long to feed. 


Your company, sweet virgins, is 
Most pleasant unto me; 
A taste of what I shall enjoy 
When I with Isat be. 
Haste on that happy wish'd for Time, 
Which will not, cannot miss, 


When I in Isn?!'s court shall be, 
In full consummate bliss, 


It was not long after this, but a Pursuivant came with 
the greatest precipitation to Hephzibah's lodging, bringing 
her a billet, by which she was informed, that it was Lord 
Isars mind, that she should be at court with all possible 
11 Cc speed; 


— 


speed; in order to which, she was to set forward without 
delay. 941 

The rezeption of this news seemed to put her in high 
spirits, though the thought of passing through the lake 
somewhat intimidated her; yet, nevertheless, she addressed 
herself to her journey, the virgins bearing her company to 
the utmost bounds of these hills, on the other side of which 
the lake ran; and having accompanied her to a plain over 
which she was yet to pass, and wished her good speed, 
they returned to their place, and Hephzibah went on her 
Way. | 5 
It should have been noted, that during her continuance 
upon those hills, she was oft times greatly refreshed with 
the dews descending upon them; and great pleasure she 
took therein. 

Now, as she was travelling over this plain (in which the 
road was somewhat rough, ) her lot was to be beset by an 
enemy, which she little expected; who should it be but A- 
baddon, the prince of the country from whence she came, 
and in which she was born? It may be remembered, what 
vengeance he, with his emissaries, vowed against her, on 
account of her leaving his territories, and what assaults she 
met with from most of them in the road as she came along. 
Now, he. being sensible, that if once she passed over the 
lake in safety, all his hopes of recovering her would be en- 
tirely lost, was resolved now, if possible, to gain his point; 
and with him poor Hephzibah had work enough: for hard 
beset she was indeed ! and, at one time, in particular, she 
began to think, that she should be worsted, and he would 
gain his point, which caused her distress to be very great; 
and what added to her affliction, her sword, which afore- 
time had been very useful to her, she could not now make 
use of; but so it was, just as slie thought he was about to 
make an end of her, she laid fast hold on her weapon called 

| „ Non- 
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Non-resistance, and with it gave him such a stab, that he 


immediately quitted his hold of her, and made his flight o- 


ver the plain, most hideously yelling as he went, and Heph- 

' Zibah saw him no more, which caused her greatly to re- 
joice; and the joy remained with her, till such time as she 
came to the brink of the lake. 

No sooner had she taken a view of this black river (80 
called by reason of the blackness of the water), but her 
spirits began to droop, and she found nature to recoil; but 
being again a little encouraged, she uttered the following 
words: 


Through many dangers I have pass'd 
And *5caped many a foe; 

And shall I now recoll at last, 
To pass this watery flow? 


Tis true, the Water it is black, 
And may be deep to th' chin; 
But it can ne'er o'erflow my head 

Therefore I'Il venture in. 


IsH3 before has trod this path, 
And he hath pav'd the way: 
What danger in it need I fear? 
Pl make no more delay. 


With these words she entered the river. At her first 
Stepping in, it seemed somewhat irksome to her; and, as she _ 


went farther on, she began to fear that it would prove 
deeper than she expected; and truly a hard struggle she had 
to keep her standing, the stream beating with a degree of 
rapidity against her. But by-and-by she found good footing 
to walk upon, which thing encouraged her very much, and 
caused her to say as followeth ; 


Ce? he 
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The worst is past, and now I * 
My standing firm and 

And soon ! chal leave al bein. 
And eke this watery flood. 


And soon after she came to the brink, on the other 
side of the river; upon which she uttered the following 


words: 2 


Farewell all toil, and dangers too: 
No more will you molest 


My peace and joy; for soon I shall | 
Enjoy the promis'd rest; : 


And with Lord Isn1 ever be, 
In Lands of Light most fair. 


Come, bring thy chariots, let me fly; 
For I long to be there. 


My way, 'tis true, most rough has been, 
lmost in ev'ry station; 
But T'ue been led by a right way, 
To th' city of habitztion. 


Upon which she stepped out of the river or lake, and I 
saw her no more; and thus her toilsome ringe Was 
ended. 

But as I stood by the gide of the Jake, gazing after this 
fair female (whom my thoughts had so long accompanied) 
and musing with myself how, or in what manner she 
would arrive at the Land of Light, after which she 80 
earnestly longed, Mr Intelligence (who had been my con- 


stant companion during the whole of my dream) told me 


that I had no occasion to be in any consternation about her 
arrival at her desired haven; because it was Lord Isn1's cu- 
stom to send some of his most illustrious ministers of state, 
to brd his favourites to his court, so that it was not pos- 

sible 
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sible for any danger to befal her in the way; and I must say 
that this account gave me great satisfaction. 

Mr Intelligence also informed me, that when pilgrims 
are, by those courtiers, brought to the Land of Light, they 
are immediately received into the full fruition of Lord 
IsH1, who receiveth them with the greatest fervour and 
complacency: and no wonder, inasmuch as he too such 
delight in them in their pilgrimage thitherward. He like- 
wise told me, that in his presence they possess uninter- 
rupted felicity, even all that their hearts can wish for, or 
their souls desire; enjoying not only the presence of 
Lord Is Hl, but also the society of an innumerable com- 
pany of happy associates, all joining with one united voice, 
in chaunting forth the high praises of him that loved 
them, and was the vole. cause of their being in such a happy 
Situation. 

By Mr Intelligence I was also informed, that in this 
blissful state, pilgrims have no cause to fear the attempts 
of any enemies to disturb their peace, there being no Nomi 
there, that will, or can bring any charges against them: 
no Abaddon, or any of his emissaries, to attempt to destroy, 
or even annoy them: no Sensuality-market to pass thro? ; 
and so no danger from the enemies that trade therein: no 
Pride or Self to retard, lead out of tha way, or rob them 
of their treasure: no storms of hail or rain, flashes of ligh- 
tening, and dreadful thunder are there : no lake to wade 
through, or Guilt's loathsome brook: no dark valley, with 
quagmires and quicksands there; no eclipse of the Sun 
ever to be seen there, as it is always shining in its meri- 
dian brightness. There were no ruffinous archers to shoot 
theĩr darts at them, and sorely grieve them there: no Vain- 
opinion thicket, norany one to deny Lord Ian there: no bar- 
ren heath, nor Atheist's grim visage there: no, nor one idle, 
or fleece hunting shepherd there neither: no air 1 that 
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can cause them to be forgetful of what they are employed 
in, or danger of being in such company as may cause them 
to fall to the breaking of their bones: no danger of falling 
into lethargic disorder there: crutches there were needless 
to support them with: no frightful aspects to terrify their 


minds there, nor any need of any but Lord IsRI there, to 


support them withal: no Blind-zeal to be deceived by, nor 
any Party to lead them out of the road there, nor any oc- 
casion of a map to guide them in their way, or even a mo- 
nitor, to give notice when they are going into the path 
of danger : no scorching desert, or land of drought, or want 
of cooling springs there: no intricate wildernesses, with 
pits, snares, and by-paths : no danger of being misled into 
unfrequented ways or-labyrinths, nor danger of being de- 
voured by voracious beasts, nor even a yell of them to be 
heard there. Here were no Vulgarians to be insulted by, or 
Civilizarians to be depended upon, or deceived by; no, nor 
one uncertain or false companion to be found, throughout 
the whole realm: no Kedareans, or Mesheckites there to 
dwell among; no danger of being taken captive by any 
black tribe whatsoever: no ravishers there to molest the 
pilgrims in their way: Lord Ism1 and his grand retinue 
being ever present to guard and defend them : no Abaddon 
ever to engage with more, or black lake again to pass thro), 
all these things being left behind; the views of which must 
consequently be a great augmentation of the pilgrims fe- 
licity. - 

Mr Intelligence farther informed me, that in this state 
the pilgrim's happiness was so consummate, that they had 
no more need of residing at Reliance lodge, or regaling 
tlemselves upon the plain of Hope: no more need of Mr 
Shepherd, or his lodge, or even the immunities thereof for 
their refreshment on the way: no more occasion for any 


to deliver out of the hands of enemies upon the road, 


such 
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such as Watchful, Relief, and others: no more need of 
the privileges that pilgrims are favoured with by the En- 
lightener, but that they shall ever behold Lord Isnr's glo- 


rious person; and not only so, but he will be to them a 


lasting Glory. No more will they have occasion for Strength 
castles in their way, nor the refreshments they there found 
in their pilgrimage state: no more will they have occasion 
to go a gleaning, as heretofore; nor any more partake of 


such provision as may have the least tendency to cause 


disorder. No more will they have occasion for the civi- 
lities of Mr Sincerity, or the primitive dish treated with by 
him: nor will they ever be put off by any with the con- 
trary one; no more need of being recovered from lethargic 
disorders; no, nor any more need of virgins, save one, 
namely Charity or Love, to converse with, or receive com- 
fort from; Lord Isi being the sole joy and solace of his fa- 
vourites. No more occasion for being bathed in warm 
baths, in order to heal disordered bones: tis true, Assu- 
rance will abide with the pilgrim for ever, but True-hope 
and Desire will be no more; fruition being the inhabitants 
constant companion. No more complaints made for want 
of rivulets, or cooling springs, to allay a scorching drought; 
for in this paradisaical state, here is a river, the streams 
whereof make glad the joyful inhabitants thereof : no more ta- 
sting a little honey dropping from a Clift of a Rock, and 
after awhile be again in want; there being such a fulness 
thereof, that neither hunger nor thirst are experienced an7 
more: no more need to join the inhabitants of the Rock, 
in singing one stanza only; for there the song will be per- 
petual, and that without the least interruption or jar. No 
more passing by a mountain, which the travellers were a- 
fraid to touch; they being come to the mountain of the 
Realm of Light, the city of the great King, the palace, or 
mansion-house of Ish the pilgrims? Lord. No more prick- 
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ing briars, grieving thorns, or penury to complain of in 
this happy state, for in Isn1's prerence there is fulness. of joy, 
and at his right hand there are pleacures and plenty for evermore, 
Not any more will the pilgrims have occasion of the most 
ulustrious convoy to attend and guard them from one place 
to another, they being secured in such a happy situation, 
from whence they neither will nor shall have the _ de- 
Sire to go out. 

By Mr Intelligence I likewise learned, that in this fa 
mous Realm of Light, Lord Ish sits enthroned in the most 
royal magnificence, and kingly grandeur, incireled with 
light as with a garment, most glorious to behold; a spe- 
cimen of which some of his attendants beheld when he 
dwelt below, the dazzling sight of which threw them in- 
to the utmost confusion, so that they knew not what to 
Say, or even what they did say; but one of them liking 
what he saw so well, said to him Mater, it is good for us to 
be here; being no doubt unwilling to lose sight of that most 
excellent glory with which he saw his master adorned. 
And, continued my informer, if such glorious apparel was 
Seen upon him when here below, that the beholders were 
astonished at the sight thereof, of what transcendent glo- 
ry must his attire be, now he is in the Realm of Light? 
even such as no travellers here could possibly behold and 
live! But in this Realm every beholder is capacitated to look 
upon him with the greatest pleasure and delight. Upon his 
glorious throne he sits not alone, but is seated at his Fa- 
ther's right hand, and whatsoever his Father does that doth 
he also. And at his own right hand sitteth Hephzibah, 
his queen, clothed in the most rich attire, even more beau- 
tiful than though it was embroidered with the gold of 
Ophir, and her linen so clean and white, and so fine, as 
13 peculiar to herself, and what-was preseuted to her by 
her King, Isg, in the day of their espousals z on which 
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day his heart was glad upon the account of so happy an 
union, the which he never once repented of, nor will he ever 
so do; his love is $0 firmly fixed upon her, even so firm, 
that many waters, yea, all the waters in the world cannot 
quench it. As to Lord Isn1's palace, it is altogether im- 
possible to describe the magnificence thereof. The court 
that he keepeth is the most splendid and brilliant that can 
be imagined or thought of, and those that came to it, and 
were always in it, consisted of such who were of every 
kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation; and all of 
them are entertained by him in the grandest manner, and 
that most freely. As to the number of Lord Isnr's reti- 
nue, that is fully known to none but himself; but they 
are said to be ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands 
of thousands; a vast number indeed! and all these with one 
united voice, and with the highest elevation, incessantly 
join in the greatest and most lofty ascriptions of prasie to 
him, in words somewhat like these, Thon art worthy to re- 
cerve power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, 
and glory, and blessing; joining there with their hearty Amen, 
and falling down upon their faces, worshipping him with 
the sublimest adoration. 

And I have also authority, says this relator, to inform 
you, that as there will be many pilgrims in these low-lands 
in the latter days, Lord Isur will descend from the Land of 
Light to visit them, not in the manner he before did; no, 
but in such a way as is impossible for heart to conceive of; 
which period of time will be halcyon days with the pil- 
grims indeed! and though I say it, says he, none can de- 
| clare the glory of those days better than myself. Upon 
which I desired him to give me a sketch thereof, being de- 
lighted with what he had before related, and having full de- 
pendance upon the truth of what he might yet farther make 
known unto me. 


As 
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As it is my province, replied he, to satisfy enquiring 
minds, I shall readily give you a few hints; and perhaps 
you may make farther improvement upon them. I make 
no doubt but that you well know, that soon after Lord IsHI 
ascended to the Land of light, the pilgrims that were then 
in being suffered greatly, by those that would not that Ism1 
should reign over them, but had an implacable hatred 
for him, and the pilgrims that loved him also. Many of 
whom suffered confiscation of goods, were haled to prisons, 
and suffered death for IsHI's sake; and not only so, but 
talse pilgrims, who pretended to be teachers of others, also 
arose in those days; the same proved to be a great annoy- 
ance to many; yea, one of the greatest pilgrims the world 
ever saw, when enumerating the many perils he had suffer- 
ed, said that he was in perils among false brethren, pretend- 
ed pilgrims ;z and this, no doubt, sat heavier upon his mind 
than any thing else. He well knew, that bonds and afflic- 
tions would constantly be his lot; but what were all thege 
to the trouble he met with from false brethren? Nothing. 
None of these things move me, says he; neither count I my life 
dear to myself; so that I may finish the work with foy, which 
Lord Ish has appointed me to perform; which work was 
to teach and instruct pilgrims in the knowledge of Is HI, 
their Lord: and an excellent teacher he was, and a most 
noble spirit was he a partaker of; which caused him to be 
indefatigable in his work, travelling from place to place, 
from city to city, round about from one country to another, 
spreading abroad amongst the ignorant the savour of the 
knowledge of his adorable Master; insomuch that he cauld, 
without presumption, say, that he had laboured more abun- 
dantly than all his cotemporaries; though they, in their 
sphere, were greatly useful in their days, for the like valua- 
ble purpose. And as he expected that bonds and imprison- 
ments, &c. would be his lot, even so they really were! 
and 
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and he, at last, suffered death by the hands or command of 
an inhuman and cruel tyrant; the same punishment was 
inflicted on all his cotemporaries, save one. Even so, you 
cannot but be, in some measure sensible, that in after times, 
those who professed to be pilgrims, and stood up boldly for 
the name and cause of Is H, were greatly harassed by their 
adversaries; and great devastation was made amongst them, 
thousands of them suffering the most cruel and barbarous 
treatment by imprisonments, tortures of various sorts, and 
the most cruel deaths that could be invented; but, never- 
theless, as it was for Isn1's cause, many of them bore the 


same with the utmost restgnation, triumphing therein, ra- 


ther than murmuring thereat. And, doubtless, your ears 
have heard your fathers tell what woeful work hath been 
made with pilgrims in their time, and in some preceding 
ages; how that many thousands have been put to the 
sword, in one place and another, by their blood-thirsty and 
tyrannical enemies; even to that degree, that streets have 
been, as it were, covered with dead bodies, and purple gore: 


and I make no doubt, but that you have been like wise told, 


how that fire and faggot were the portion of many, who 

loved not their lives, so as to save them by avoiding such a 
death; esteeming it their highest honour that they were 
counted worthy to bear a testimony for the name of their 
dear Lord IsHI, with their dearest blood; all which he takes 
cognisance of, and an ample reward will they have from 
him for the same. Nor can you be altogether insensible 
(notwithstanding a restraint has been laid for several years 
past upon them, ) that the pilgrims adversaries have as it were 
been nibbling at the bait, using their utmost efforts to ac- 
complish their malicious design; but in the course of pro- 
vidence, as under the direction of Lord Isn1, all their enter- 


prises have been rendered abortive, and they obliged to re- 


turn back by the way that they came, no doubt to their 
great 
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great mortiſication; by which you see that their disposition 


continueth to be the same as heretofore, But what is mat- 
ter of great concern, and much to be lamented, is, that in 
these peaceable days, jars and contentions should subsist a- 


mongst those who bear the name of ISHI. It was a re- 


markable saying of one in former times to them that were 
about him, “See how these pilgrims love one another!“ 
but I think it may be now said, and that with great propri- 
ety, © Observe how many of them are ready to devour one 
another; an awful case this ! *Tis true, they do not, and 
perhaps they would not, were it in their power, devour one 
another, in the literal sense of the words; but this they (ma- 
ny of them) are not wanting in, viz. to load others with 
hard and unjust invective, which many times prove ex- 
ceeding hurtful to them, with regard to their reputation, 
and secular interest; which, in some respects, is a similar 
case with that great teacher before mentioned: for though 


they are not in peril of losing their lives from them, yet 


they are in peril of losing their good names, which, you 
know, is to be chosen before great riches; and as it has 
been justly observed, if a person's good name is taken from 
him, he may as well be deprived of his live; because there- 


by he many times is deprived of the comforts that his ani- 


mal life stands in absolute need of. And it is to be feared 
that there is too much animosity found amongst those Who 
are pilgrims indeed; which is also matter of great lamenta- 
tion: not that their contentions arise from doubts concern- 
ing the reality of their being pilgrims; no, but concern- 
ing the manner how pilgrims should be insstructed in the 
rules and doctrines contained in the statute-book given by 
the Prince of pilgrims; which their enemies make a great 

handle of, and is matter for them to triumph in. 
But when Lord Is H cometh, as aforesaid, then all these 
things I "Have mentioned to you will entirely subside, and, 
| per- 
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perfect tranquillity will be the portion of those who shall be 
then living; and perhaps the prospect of it affordeth mat- 
ter of pleasure to you. 

In that happy period, those that are real pilgrims will be 
highly favoured indeed! all of them will live in perfect peace 
and the greatest tranquillity; no blood-thirsty persecutors 
will be known by them, and there will be no rapine or mur- 
ders committed amongst them; such as have a nature in 
them inclining them to commit violence, will be entirely 
restrained therefrom. 

This is emphatically represented by the wolf dwelling 
with the lamb, the leopard lying down with the kid; the 
calf, the young lion, and the fatlings, being harmoniously 
in company together; and so tame are they represented to 
be, that even a little child shall lead them. Likewise, there 
shall be such a harmony between the cow and the bear, that 
they Shall feed together at one crib, notwithstanding the 
great contrast there is in their natures , and, farther, their 
young ones shall lie down together, as thouh born of one 
and the same dam: and the hon shall eat straw like the ox, 
even as though his appetite was entirely changed ; and the 
sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and not be 
stung thereby; and the weaned child shall put his hand 
on the cockatrice den, and that without receiving the least 
damage from such a poisonous serpent: not one of those 
voracious beasts, or poisonous animals shall be suffered 
to hurt or destroy in those days; ail which discovers, that 
there will still remain some great personages, and also some 
of a lower class, whose nature will be the same as ever; but 
they will be under such a restraint by Lord IsHI, that, in- 
stead of behaving as others have before done, they will be 
ready and willing to do all the good offices for pilgrims that 
hes in their power; and a happy revolution this will be. 

Likewise, all jars, animosities, feuds, and contentions 


amongst 
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amongst pilgrims, will entirely cease 3 those of high degreg 
shall not vex them of low degree, nor shall the latter envy 
the former. No strife shall be between them, concerning 
what is recorded in the statute-book; but, on the contra- 
ry, they will be of one heart, one towards another, and of 
one way of thinking, concerning the most important mat- 


ters; so that it may be justly concluded, that great will be 


the contrast between those days and the present. 
As to the teachers of pilgrims in those times, there 
will be no divisions among them; they shall see eye to 
eye; what one sees proper for pilgrims to be instructed 
in, another shall have a perfect knowledge of, and all ready 
to communicate the favour of what they know to such as 
are under their care; insomuch that they shall all know the 
Lord Isa1, from the least of them to the greatest. A happy 


case this! 


But in this halcyon state r are not always to abide; 
no, for at the close of it, a dark and gloomy scene will 


take place, and that both with the wise pilgrims, and the 


unwise ones. Such a drowsiness will fall upon them, that 
they will be, as it were, all of them slumbering and sleep- 
ing, consequently off their watch, or at least not in a pro- 
per posture for watching, and so not prepared for any sud- 
den surprise. 
But whulst they are in this state of odio or Mdnight 
Security, a cry will be made, a loud one, so as to be heard 
by them all, Behold the bridegroom cometh ! which cry, no 
doubt, will put them into the utmost consternation ! but, 
however, the wise pilgrims being prepared for this awful 
event, they will be received into the marriage supper, but 
the door shut against the foolish and unprepared ones. An 

awful ease indeed | 
And now will be ushered in a more glorious scene than 
ever was yet beheld, or than is possible for the heart of 
| man 
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man to conceive; no less than the second visible appear- 
ance of Isi the Great, the Saviour of pilgrims. But will 
he come in such an humble manner as he did at his first 

coming ? or will he come into these parts alone? No: be- 
fore, he came in a humble manner, indeed! having no 
splendor, nor great personages of the world attending him, 
but subject to those with whom he dwelt; and meek and 
lowly was his behaviour towards all those with whom he 
conversed; bearing the insults that fell upon him from his 
neighbours, with the greatest calmness and resignation; 
but now the scene will be changed. Now he will make 
his appearance with such magnificence, as is altogether 
impossible to tell: the most that can be said of it is, he 
will appear in his own glory, in his Father's glory, and 
in the glory of his most illustrious ministers of state; and 
this, you may reasonably believe, will be glory unspeaka- 
ble. Nor will he come alone; no, far from it; for the 
thousands before-mentioned will be his shining attendants, 


and they will be adorned in the most magnificent and 


princely manner. These shall attend Lord Isxr with the 
greatest alacrity (as they always have done), with the voice 
of melody, a shout, and the sound of a trumpet z the same 
chall be heard to the utmost ends of the earth. But shall 
these his companions only? No, HeenziBan, his 
bride hom he always constantly loved, he will then 
bring with him, adorned in such a brilliant manner as will 
be surprising to every beholder; and a glorious day will this 
be to such pilgrims as are then alive, of whom no doubt 
chere are many. 

The ministers that attend Lond Isar, will then be com- 
missioned by him to escort them into his immediate 
presence; and they being all ready to do his will, instantly 


will conduct them to him, who, with the greatest pleasure 


and delight, will receive them into his tender embraces, 
and 
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and will say to them. Come, ye blerted of my Father, zu- 
kerit the kingdom prepared for you, from the foundation of the 
world; and a most delightful saying will this be to them, 

This being accomplished, and all Lord Isnr's and the pil. 
grims enemies being subdued, and put under his and their 
feet, he in great power and splendor, will reign over them 
in those Low-lands for a certain period, said, from good 
authority, to be a thousand years. 

In this blissful period, pilgrims shall not know the want 
of any good thing; bread, to the full shall be given them, 

and their water shall be sure; for Isi himself, rather 
than they shall want refreshment, will lead them to li- 
ving fountains, where they may drink till they are ful- 
ly satisfied. Nor will they have any fears upon them, 
on account of any enemy: no; for the place of defence 
that they will be then garrisoned in, will be the munition 
of Rocks, which is encompassed with insurmountable walls 
and bulwarks, and thereby always kept in the utmost 
safety. 
But this is not all that Lord Ism1 will do for them. What 
more will he do for them? you may say. Why I have au- 
thority to tell you, that he will confer upon them the great- 
est honour that can be imagined; no less than making e- 
very individual of them kings and priests to himsglf and 
his Father; and what can be greater honour than th be 80 
dignified ? 

Separate kingdoms the pilgrims shall not have; no; but 
they shall reign with him, though not upon an equality 
upon which account, such a song will be sung by them, 
and that with infinitely more beauty, elevation, and har- 
mony, than was ever known before: and I doubt not that 
these tidings are very agreeable to you. | 

When this happy period 1s expired, then will commence 
an awful day indeed ! though not to those I have been 

speak- 
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speaking of; the most dreadful case that can be imagined 
cannot affright or terrify them; that is altogether impos- 
sible; but exceeding dreadful will it be to such as have 
been the implacable enemies of them and their beloved 
Lord ISHI. 

These shall all be summoned, by the sound of a trum- 
pet, to appear and stand before the glittering throne, on 
which the prince of pilgrims, in inconceivable grandeur, 
willsit; and no sooner is the awful, the tremendous summons 
given, but they, notwithstanding it may be contrary to their 
will, and against their inclinations, they will be absolutely 
forced to obey, and comply with it. 5 

But, oh! what a scene is here! myriads of myriads stand- 
ing before the tremendous throne, and that in the deepest 
confusion, knowing themselves guilty of every crime that 
shall be laid to their charge, having no eye to pity them, 
nor one to make intercession for them | 

Now the kings of the earth, and the great men, and- the 
rich men, and the chief captains, and the mighty men; 
such as, in their day, excelled others in strength of body; and 
every bondman, and every free-man, will seek to hide himself 
in the dens, and in the rocks of the mountains for safety, 
saying, Fall on us, and hide us from the face of him that sitteth 
on the throne; for the great day of his wwrath is come; and why 
hall be able to stand?—not one of — be he « ever so great 
and noble. 

The trial then comes on, and the books, wherein all their 
evil deeds are registered, being opened, every one of them 
will be judged according to what was therein recorded; 
and those that have done well, by cleaving wholly to Lord 
IsHr, will be declared to be acceptable in his sight; but 
those that have done evil, by doing things contrary to his 
will, will be sentenced to perpetual banishment from his sa- 


cred presence. 
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But, notwithstanding this direful sentence, they, by the 
insinuation of one that will deceive them, one that had 
been long bound up in prison, but will now be loosed, like 
a drowning man, that catcheth, as it were, at a Shadow, in 
order to save his life, will use their utmost efforts, in or- 
der to prevent the execution of what is to be their doom; 
and as the number of them will be infinite, even as the 
sand of the sea, they will go up on the breadth of the 
earth, and compass the pilgrims camp about, even the 
beloved city, in order to rangack and overthrow the 
same. | 

But as they are forming this wild design, ' behold a de- 
vouring fire shall be poured down upon them, and they and 
their deceiver shall be cast into everlasting imprisonment, 
there to be tormented day and night, on that for ever and 
one | 

- This being zocompliched, Lord —_ will deliver up his 
kingly authority, amongst pilgrims, to his Try and then 
He and his Father will be all in all. | 

Mr Intelligence having given me this pleasing Abbes, 
I awoke from my dream, and found myself much refreshed 
and comforted with my long sleep, and full of meditations 
on what I had seen and heard; and which to me were mat- 


ters well worthy to be regarded, as of great consequence in 


this our earthly pilgrimage. 
So I rose, much pleased and delighted with my dream, 
and again set forward on my intended journey, not 


knowing what will be my lot before I arrive at the end 
thereof. 
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EPILOGUE. 


Farewell, my Hephzibah, my heart's delight ; | 
In regions fair thou'rt safe in the blest sight: 
No more shall any foes thy soul oppress; 
JSI the Great, he does thee now caress: 


S ecure thou art in perfect happiness. 


} 


DIRECTION 8 to the BooxBINDER, for 1 the Cors. 


RONTISPIECE, to face the Title: 


Hephzibah clothed in change of raument, 


The Painted Gallery, — 
Hephzibah's return from gleaning, - 
-- Hepbzibah's fall in Wild-Street, = 
The pictures at Mr Sincerity's house, 
The shepherds with their flocks, + 
Hephzibah sheltered by a Rock, 
Hephzibah taken captive by the Blacks, 
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BLAcks take Hephzibah euptive, 386. 


BLiND-ZEAL overtakes Hepheibati 520. — forsakes her, 
326. 
C 


| Caneror, Ude eben to conduct Hephzibak to the lodge of 


Perseverance, 230. 

CARNALITY discourages Alien from going on pilgrimage 
46. 

Carnar-REasoN visits Hephzibah, 332 

CRUTCHES used by — 213. 


Di1scREDIT puts Hephzibab i in a dark cell, 341 
Disk, primitive, receipt for making it, 221. 
Disrxbsr and DIFFIDENCE rt Hephzibah, 85. 


ar receives Heylizibeh into his house, conver- 
ses with, and shews her the rarities, 87. &c. 


FEr1GNWELL's repulse at Strength Castle, 167. — accompa- 
nies Hephzibah into the town Forgetful, 199.—separates 
from her, 200. 

Foxcr Tru, Hephzibah's intanglements there, 200, &c. 

FREE-GRACE prepares a 8 for Hephzibah, 223. 


HrrnziBan has her name from Lord IsHI, 54.—he ar- 
rives at Mr Shepherd's lodge; an account of what passed 
there, 64.—her snares in the town of Sensuality, 76.— 
comes to the Enlightener's house, and agreeably enter- 
tained there, 87, &c.— she is distressed by Pride and 
Self, 132.— her entertainment in Strength Castle, 137. 
—$he goes a gleaning, 146. che is robbed of her wheat, 
158.—arrives at the lodge Rest, 180.— enters the town 
of Forgetful, 199,—she breaks her legs 1 in 3 


INDEX. , 
205.—she is conducted to the house of Mr Sincerity, and 
agreeably entertained there, 206, &c.— she arrives at the 
lodge of Perseverance, and is shewn the rarities there, 
292, &c.—vhe sets out afresh from Perseverance lodge, 

3$17.—she is at a loss which way to take, 321.—her soli- 


| liquy concerning Blind-zeal, 327.— she comes to a wil- 


derness, 333.— she is overtaken there by a Stranger, 333. 
— he forsakes her, 337.—she meets with three virgins in 
distress, 340.—she arrives at a place called Affluence, 


348.—s$he comes into the valley of Adversity, 350.—she 


is greatly distressed by Legality and his fraternity, 355. 
she is in trouble among the Vulganans, 379.—meets 


with better usage from the Civilizarians, 380.,—the is de- 


ceived by Pretence, 381. she arrives among the Keda- 
reans, 384.—she prepares to leave them, 388.— she is en- 
_ tangled by briars and thorns, 391.—she comes to a grove 
called Strength of Faith, 393.—she is attacked by Indo- 
lence and Declension, 395.—she arrives at the Everlast- 
ing Hills, 401.—her companions there, 402.—8he is 
summoned to come to Lord Isnr's court, 403.— she en- 
ters the black river that was between her and the Land of 
Light, 405.—she gets safe over, and so finishes her toil- 
some pilgrimage, 406. | | * 


INcREDULITY meets Hephzibah, 73. 

INTELLIGENCE, Mr. appointed to conduct the Pilgrim to 
the lodge of Reliance, 43.—he informs the Author of 
many interesting particulars concerning the Land of 
Light, 406, &c. | 

IsHI, Lord, his first visit to the Pilgrim, 39.—he informs 
her that he had discharged her debt to Nomi, 42.—he 
visits her a second time, 51,he promises often to visit 
her, 52.— he gives her a new name, and cloaths her with 


change of raiment, 54.— he gives her a monitor, 55.— 


he puts armour upon her, 55. he visits her in times of 
need, 205, 345, 388, 393, 396, 398. 
K 


Kxow-L1TTLE converses with the Pilgrim, 36, 37. 
L 


LEGALITY discourages Hephzibah, 82, 355. 
Love-I'RuUTH, his history related to Hephzibah, 231, &c. 
5 M 8 F 


MaRRIACE, good and bad exemplified, 264, &c. 


Nomi corrects Alien, 35. 
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One an $ets out on pilgrimage with Hephzibab, 87,—but 
meeting with difficulties, — again, G1. . | 


PAaRTIALITY and PREJuPICE, pictures of, shewn to Heph- 


zibah, 216, 219. 
* Mr. tells Hephzibah of the difficulties i in her way, 


PERSEVERANCE LoDGE, description of, 292. 
PrIDe, Mr. annoys SS . 72, 132, $48, - 


RELIET draws Hephzibah _ of a pit, 136. 


SAGACITY, Mr. accosts Hephzibah, 62, 

SELF-EASE opposes the Pilgrim, 46. 

SREMINARIESs for training Sbepherde, opinions concerning, 
260. 

SHEPHERD, Mr. instructs Hephzibah, 66, &c. 

SHEPHERDS, interesting relations of, 232, &c. 277, &c. 

SINCERITY, Mr. entertains Hephzibah, 206, 227. 

Sons, 130, 136, 138, 155, 161, 175, 184, 206, 224, 295, 
313, 314, 317, 329, 339, 347, 353, 378, 388. 

OTORIES, 141, &c. 169, &c. 232, 236, 264, 269. 

OTRANGER, Hephzibah's SK. SES with him, 188, 


TRIBULATION, village of, Hephzibab's entertainment and 


- as80ciates there, 351. 


'TzvusT, Mr, comes to the * 58 1 of Hephzibah, 15, 


V 41Nn-CONFIDENCE m—_—— Hephzibah, 357. 
WATCHFUL rescues Hephzibah, 79 


W1LD-STREET, Hephzibah falls in, and breaks her legs, 
205. 
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